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NOTED EDUCATORS 

SURVEY PRESSING 
PROBLEMS AT THEIR 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Cleveland Is Scene of Sixteenth 
Convention of Music Su- 
pervisors’ National Confer- 
ence—2500 Delegates At- 
tend Five-Days’ Sessions— 
W. Otto Miessner Is Newly- 
Elected President of Organ- 
ization — Many Cleveland 
Musical Forces Participate 
in Programs—Papers Read 
Embrace Many Phases of 
Educational Work 


LEVELAND, April 14.—The six- 
C teenth annual meeting of the Mu- 
sic Supervisors’ National Conference 
was inaugurated on April 9—as re- 
ported in last week’s issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA—and ended last night. The 
five days’ sessions were attended by 
some 2500 delegates, and constituted a 
brilliant and important accomplish- 
ment for the Conference. The pro- 
gram for the initial evening brought 
addresses by R. I. Jones, superinten- 
dent of Cleve!and’s public schools; 
Newton D. Baker, president of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and 
Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. 

The officers of the Conference, 
elected on Thursday, are as _ follows: 
W. Otto Miessner, of the State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wis., president; 
Inez Field Damon, State Normal School, 
Mass., first vice-president; 
George Oscar Bowen, University School 
of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., re-elected 
second vice-president; Winifred Smith, 
supervisor of music, Cicero, IIl., secre- 
tary; A. Vernon McFee, State Normal 
School, Johnson City, Tenn., re-elected 
treasurer, and Philip C. Hayden, editor 
of School Music, Keokuk, Iowa, re-elected 
auditor. John C. Kendal, supervisor of 
husic, Denver, Colo., was chosen a new 
member of the board of directors. 

Detroit and Des Moines are seeking 
next year’s convention, but the meeting 

we? will announced for several 

ntns, 

\ctivities of the first day began with 
to the Cleveland public schools 
morning. The afternoon session 
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opened with a concert by the mixed glee 
clubs of East High School, Will Davis, 
rect Then followed demonstration 
ssons with discussions, conducted by 


B. F. Stuber, Akron, Ohio; Ruth Wee- 
sand, Atlanta, Ga., and Arnold Wagner, 
“0S Angeles, Cal. An interesting con- 
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Snedden of the same univers‘ty. [In the 
afternoon there was a motor ride for 
the delegates through the Cleveland 
parks, arranged through the courtesy 


of the Women’s Committee of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra and the Cleveland Auto- 
mobile Club; followed by an organ re 
cital by Douglas Moore at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 

A complimentary concert to the con- 
ference was given in the evening by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff 
conducting. The program included 
Brahms’ Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, 
Wagner’s Prelude to “Tristan”: “Clouds” 
and “Festivals” by Debussy, and the 
“Rakoczy” March by Berlioz. Follow- 











for the delegates tended by the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, the City Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, the Fortnightly Musical 
Club, the Musical Arts Association, the 
Musicians’ Club, the Singers’ Club, the 
Women Music Teachers’ Club, and other 
Cleveland musicians. 

Walter Damrosch chose Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony as the subject of his 
talk, which he illustrated at the piano. 
Just before his talk a concert was given 


by the Cleveland All-High School Or- 
chestra, Russell V. Morgan, director. 
These players, the pick of the city’s 


school program of 


orchestras, gave a 











FIVE STATIONS TO 
PAY LICENSE FOR 
BROADCASTING OF 
COPYRIGHT MUSIC 


American Society of Compos- 
er's, Authors and Publishers 
Claims Payment of Royal- 
ties—Big Profits Accrue 
from Use of Radio, Director 
Says—WJZ Station, New- 
ark, Refuses Demand and 
Bans Copyright Works 


HE millions of persons throughout 

the United States who “listen in” on 
the radio have been enjoying perform- 
ances of copyright music for a consider 
able without 
demand has now been made by the Amer- 
ican Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers, which has its headquarters 
in New York, for the payment of royal 
ties for this music. This demand ha: 
been conceded by a number of companies, 
and E. C. Mills, executive director of th« 
society, states that these companies have 
paid the fees and taken out licenses for 
the use of this music. The Radio Cor 
poration of America and the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, however, which jointly operate the 
WJZ station at Newark, N. J., have de- 
clined to pay and have announced that 
there will be no more copyright music in 
programs sent out from that station. 

Mr. Mills states that the licenses taken 
out are for WEAF station in New York, 
controlled by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and operated 
by the Western Electric Company; 
WAAM station, operated by the Nelson 
Company of Newark; the Kansas City 
Star station and stations in Los Angeles 
and Columbus, Ohio. The fees, which 
are paid in advance, range from $5,000 
to $200 a year, according to the power 
of the station. WEAF will pay $2,500 a 
year and WAAM $500. 

The claim of the society has started a 
controversy as to the whole situation of 
the radio industry. It is maintained by 
some representatives of the operating 
companies that owing to the suddenness 
with which broadcasting has sprung into 
existence, the industry is still largely in 
an experimental stage, and that its 
future may be jeopardized by demands 
for royalties for copyright music. The 
Radio Corporation and Westinghous: 
Electric and Manufacturing Company 
point out that the WJZ station gives 
free performances and makes no charge 
to the artists who take part in the pro- 
grams, but ‘the use of copyright music, 
under the conditions now laid down, they 
say, would involve a considerable addi- 
tion to the heavy expense under which 
the station is carried on. Therefore 
they have come to the decision to ban 
copyright music altogether, and as a re 
sult of this decision the opera, “Robin 
Hood,” was struck out of the WJZ pro- 
gram last week. Otherwise broadcast 
ing activities will be continued from this 
station as before. 
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SAN FRANCISCO FAST RAISING OPERA FUND 


Almost One-Third Is Pledged 
Toward $70,000 Needed 


for Fall Series 


By Charles A. Quitzow 

SAN Francisco, April 14.—At a 
luncheon given on April 4 at the St. 
Francis Hotel, Chairman Timothy Healy 
informed a gathering of 125 members 
of the Opera Association of 1923 that 
$20,000 had been pledged toward the 
fund of $70,000 estimated as necessary to 
finance the projected series of operas 
to be staged at the Civic Auditorium 
early in the fall. If present plans for 
cast and répertoire materialize, San 
I’yrancisco will hear Beniamino Gigli and 
Adamo Didur in Boito’s “Mefistofele”’; 
Queena Mario in “Bohéme”; Puccini’s 
Tryptich, “Manon” and “Tosca,” and 
Verdi’s “Aida” and “Rigoletto.” Director 
Gaetano Merola reports the engagement 
of Giovanni Martinelli, Armand Tokat- 
yan, Giuseppe de Luca, Pietro Gandolfi, 
Louis d’Angelo, Bianca Saroya and Doria 
Fernanda, in addition to the artists 


above mentioned. 
The third appearance: of Ruth Draper, 


diseuse, under the management of Selby 
C. Oppenheimer, at Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium, on April 8, attracted a large 
audience. Her vivid characterizations 
held her bearers’ interest throughout the 
program. 

Mischa Levitzki’s third recital, given 
at the Plaza Theater, on April 8, under 
the management of Jessica Colbert, 
served to deepen the very favorable im- 
pression made at his previous appear- 
ances. The Tausig piano arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Toccata and Fugue in 
D Minor was played with artistic insight 
and a broad dignity of style. The Gluck- 
Sgambati Melody (from “Orpheus”’) was 
a fine vehicle for his delicately sensitive 
touch. Beethoven’s “Appassionata,” a 
Schubert group, and other numbers com- 
pleted the program. 

John C. Manning undertook the triple 
réle of concert pianist, manager and lec- 
turer, at the third Students’ Chamber 
Concert in Scottish Rite Auditorium, 
April 6. A Fugue in A Minor by Bach 
was given with fluency and the reading 
of Beethoven’s G Major Rondo held much 
charm. A large group of works by 
Chopin included the G Minor Ballade, 
the Berceuse, and the B Flat Minor 
Scherzo. He was assisted by Harrison 
Coles, tenor. 

At the meeting of April 5 members 
of the San Francisco Musical Club paid 
tribute to the memory of Mrs. Marriner 
Campbell, veteran music teacher. 





WAGNER SINGERS TO 
GIVE MORE OPERAS 


Announce Additions to Réper- 
toire for Next Season— 
New Artists Coming 


The German Opera Company is to be 
augmented by a number of well-known 
German artists next season, according 
to an announcement by Melvin H. Dal- 
berg, general director. The organization 
is to be known henceforth as the Wag- 
nerian Opera Company and the réper- 
toire is to be greatly extended. 

Among the works announced are Wag- 
ner’s “Rienzi” and “Parsifal,’”’ D’Albert’s 
“Die Toten Augen,” Kienzl’s “Der Evan- 


gelimann,” Siegfried Wagner’s “Der 
Barenhauter,” Richard Strauss’ “Sa- 
lome” and “Rosenkavalier,” Halévy’s 


“La Juive,” Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” and “Orpheus in der Unterwelt” 
and Johann Strauss’ “Ziegeunerbaron.”’ 
A Mozart Festival, which will include 
“Don Juan,” “Zauberfléte,” “Figaro” 
and “Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail” 
will be given in January under the direc- 
torship of Josef Stransky, who will also 
conduct “Meistersinger” and “Tristan 
und Isolde.” The Wagner operas heard 
this season will be repeated and there 
will be a matinée cycle of the “Ring.” 
Eduard Moericke and Ernest Knoch will 
be among the conductors. 

The present season closes at Buffalo 
on May 9, and the members of the com- 
pany are booked to return to Germany 
on the President Harding, sailing May 
12. They will return to this country 


early in October, and the second season 
in America will open on Oct. 15 in Wash- 
ington, after which the organization will 
visit Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Kansas City and St. Louis 
and then come to New York for a six- 
weeks’ season at the Manhattan Opera 
House, with the first performance on 
Christmas Day. The company, under its 
new name, was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Delaware last week, 
with authorized capital up to $500,000. 








Mileage Book Ruling Will Stand 
\ \ JTASHINGTON, April 14.—Peti- 


tions asking for reconsidera- 

tion of the recent ruling requiring 
railroads to sell interchangeable 
mileage books at reduced rates 
have been denied by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This ac- 
tion closes the record in the mile- 
age book case insofar as the com- 
mission is concerned, and unless 
the petitioners go into the courts 
the books will go on sale on May 
15 on nearly all class one rail- 
roads, except those in the Eastern 
district. The status of mileage 
book installation in the Eastern 
district will be determined finally 
by action of the Federal Court at 
=: Boston, before which all of the 
: railroads in the East, with the ex- 
= ception of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
have presented a demand for a re- 
straining order. The Baltimore & 
Ohio joined with various Southern 


tienacnnent 





and Western roads and the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation in 
seeking the rehearing, which has 
just been denied here. 


ALFRED T. MARKS. 


Coenen eneNspeensaner™ 


The Whispering Gallery 


AME MELBA is gradually assem- 

bling her opera company with which 
she is to tour Australia next year. Dino 
Borgioli, a tenor of La Scala, is the 
most recent singer to join the group of 
principals, according to a cable message 
received in New York by E. J. Tait of 
the J. C. Williamson Company. 

ok * * 

Paderewski, in the American tour 
which he will undertake next year, will 
visit the South Atlantic States, which 
had to be omitted from this season’s 
itinerary. 
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He is to give recitals in London, at 
Queen’s Hall, on June 19 and 26. 
* * ok 
Albert Coates is to conduct a series of 
concerts in Rome shortly and will also 
visit Berlin before returning to London. 
THE FLANEUR. 


Extended Susie at Metropolitan 
Announced 


The Metropolitan issued last week an 
official announcement of the extending 
of the opera season next year, a forecast 
of which was published in MuSICcAL 
AMERICA. The season will open on Nov. 
5, the first Monday in the month, in- 
stead of the second, as has been the cus- 
tom for a number of years, and will con- 
tinue until the third Saturday in April, 
1924. It is rumored that Meyerbeer’s 
“The Huguenots” will be among the re- 
vivals of next season. 


Muratore Sings in Paris 


Lucien Muratore, tenor, made his first 
Paris reappearance after his recent ill- 
ness at the Opéra Comique, last week. 
According to a dispatch to the Chicago 
Tribune he was received with enthusiasm. 
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Albani Heads List of “Canada’s 


Twelve Greatest Women” 


HE NAME of Mme. Albani, 

famous prima donna of an 
earlier day, heads the composite 
list of Canada’s “‘Twelve Greatest 
Women,” prepared by the Border 
Cities Star of Windsor, Ont., 
which the Literary Digest quotes 
at length in its April 14 issue. The 
replies received by the Star to its 
circular letter were principally 
from women. Other women iden- 
tified with the stage included in 
the composite list were Margaret 
Anglin and Mary Pickford. Sev- 
eral lists quoted included the name 
of Gena Branscombe, the composer. 
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NOVELTY GIVEN BY 
ROTHWELL FORCES 


Gallico’s ‘“Euphorion” Has 
Premiére by Los Angeles 
Players 


By Bruno David Ussher 

Los ANGELES, April 14.—Paolo Gal- 
lico’s “Euphorion” received its premiére 
at the April 6-7 symphony concerts of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra’ under 
Walter Henry Rothwell. Scored bril- 
liantly, the work does not embody com- 
pelling thematic material. Whatever 
emotional urge animates it is obscured 
by the modernism of its melodic and har- 
monic idioms. Incidentally, this is the 
first composition by an American com- 
poser played at the regular symphony 
concerts of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
during this season. A California com- 
posers’ program was played at a recent 
“Pop” concert as reported. 


Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, the 
“Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla” 
from Wagner’s “Rhinegold” and the 


Bach Double Concerto for Two Violins, 
with Henry and Bertha Svedrofsky as 
soloists, completed the program. 

Guiomar Novaes, pianist, and the 
Flonzaley Quartet achieved notable suc- 
cesses at their appearances here under 
the Behymer management. 

Charming choral music is being heard 
during a series of concerts here by the 


Philomela Choral Club of Redlands, 
under the baton of Charles Marsh. 


Mary Alice Whipple, Constance Wain- 
right, sopranos; Eleanor Bryan, Mildred 
Neiser, contraltos; Louis Yackel, George 
Gramlich, tenors; Loren Robinson and 
Cliff Bates, basses, all students of John 
Smallman, vocal coach, have been en- 
gaged for the local production of “The 
Covered Wagon.” 


MacDowell Association Issues Annual 
Report 

The Edward MacDowell 

Inec., has issued in attractive 

form its report for the year 1922. 


Association, 
booklet 
The 


report, which is embellished with many 
photographs of the MacDowell Colony 
at Peterboro, contains, besides the 
review of the last season’s work and 


business data, lists of publications and 
first performances by musical and liter- 
ary members of the colony as well as 
works exhibited by painter and sculptor 
members. These number thirty-one per- 
sons. 


Americans Successful in Berlin 


BERLIN, April anor Sawyer, 
soprano, and Roderick White, violinist, 
American artists, have made successful 
appearances here recently. Miss Sawyer 
has sung the title réles in “Tosca” and 
“Aida” at the Charlottenburg Opera, and 
Mr. White made an appearance as solo- 
ist with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 





rule the 


Uf 
( world—light, heat, electricity, magnetism 
above all, faith! Thus musie will become a 


dominant factor in human life—musie which 
begins where words end, which whispers to us 


John C. Freund. 


GROUP FORMED FOR 


BIBLICAL RESEARCK 


Saminsky Heads Organizatio), 
to Encourage Music Based 
on Sacred Books 


Lazare Saminsky has been instrii))e)). 
tal in forming a group in New Ypo, 
under the title of ““Music and the B 
which will be the nucleus of an int.) 
tional group devoting its attention | 
unusual form of musical activity. 
major aim will be to popularize the 5 
as a basis of composition through 
musical associations and traditions. 1} 
names of those who are at present : 
ciated with Mr. Saminsky are 
James F. D. Lanier, president of 
Friends of Music; Margaret Wood 
Wilson; Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, execu: 
director of the League of Composers, an 
Joseph Lilienthal, a director and 
porter of the Schola Cantorum. Oth 
names of prominent persons in this coun. 
try and abroad will be announced in th; 
near future. 

The activities of the group will 
extensive, including Biblical research 
work, with particular reference to the 
melodic treasures included in its cant 
tion by all races and creeds. The produ 
tion of works based on Biblical subje 
will be encouraged. The list of such wo. 
by modern composers is already a fo: 
midable one, including Pizzetti’s ope 
“Debora and Jaele” and D’Albert’s ‘! 
Dead Eyes.” Arthur Honegger 
written an oratorio, “King David,” 
music to “Saul,” the last produced 
Paris and Geneva. Ernest Bloch has i 
preparation a music drama, “Jezal 
and Michael Gniessine, one of the great 
est of the contemporary Russians, 
working on “The Youth of Abrahan 
Darius Milhaud has just finished a : 
Biblical oratorio. 

For many years Mr. Saminsky 
been carrying on research work in th 
music of the Bible among the Armenians, 
Georgians, Jemmenites, Hebrews 
other Eastern races. He has alread) 
published a book on the subject in Rus- 
sia, has lectured in the leading citi 
Europe and before London and Ox! 
University institutes and special Ne' 
York societies and the Harvard Music: 
Association. 

“We have been much encouraged, 
establishing this group, by the rema) 
able growth of interest in the musi 
the Bible,” he says. “It is significant ‘ 
note that composers belonging to ma! 
different races and creeds have tur! 
to the Bible as an eternal source of 
spiration and spiritual relief from 
hysterical intensity of our day. Th 
time seems ripe to establish such a grow 
as we have formed and we shall soon 


able to announce extensive activitic 
commencing next fall—activities 
carried on both in this country and 
Europe. 


“T shal] include a demonstration a 
these lines at the concerts I am to 
duct in Paris this summer, and < 
programs there will be several wo! 
American composers. In these demon: 
strations I am fortunate in having t! 
assistance of Helen Teschner Tas. t] 
emiment violinist: Marguerite D’A 
varez, Lucilla de Vescovi and Raymo! 
Delaunois. 
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Gigli to Make Hasty Exit at 
Last Operatic Appearance 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the M 
politan Opera Company, who is Ss 
uled to make his last New York ap} 
ance of the season in Meyerb 
“T’Africana,” on the afternoon of 
21, will join the ranks of the 
change artists” in his efforts to 
the Pennsylvania Station in ti 
catch the train for Atlanta. By 
ning the performance fifteen 
earlier than usual. an unprecede 
currence at the Metropolitan, tl} 
will be over at 4:52 o’clock, leay 
tenor thirteen minutes in which t 
the 5:05 train. Included in the 
minutes will be several devoted 
tain calls, making it imnossible 
to doff the habiliments of Vasco da ' 
before stepping into the waiting 
bile. Mr. Gigli will arrive in At! 
Sunday evening and will make. 
pearance in “Roméo et Juliette’ 
following night. 
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\t Left: “Home, 
Saw the Light of Day, 
Sang the Famous Air; at Right: | 


for the Immortal Words 


By Charles H. Gabriel, Jr. 


N such a drama, Mr. 
Bishop has judiciously 
refrained from expend- 
ing any of his happiest 
composition, for with 
the exception of Miss 
lree’s first song there is not one piece 
which will linger on the ear or be re- 
‘alled to memory. It was  occasion- 
ally applauded in its progress 
ut we do not think it will add to the 
reputation of the composer. «° %* .” 
Thus commented the critic of the 
London Times 100 years ago on the 
rning after “Home, Sweet Home,’ 
was first sung. “Miss Tree’s first 
g”’ was that immortal composition. 
The occasion was the presentation of 
opera of John Howard Payne and 
Henry R. Bishop, “Clari, the Maid 
Milan”; the date, Thursday, May 8, 
1823; the place, Covent Garden Thea- 
‘er, London. 
Within the 


Copy of Original Poem of 














after the perform- 
the opera, in which the melody 
words of “Home, Sweet Home!” 
the leit-motif, the publishers had 
more than 300,000 copies and reaped 
Profit of more than 2000 guineas. 
ne got nothing of this or subsequent 
s. Within five years the song had 
heard by a traveler in the wilds of 
abla. Today, and for decades past, 
> composition has been so much a part 
the life of every civilized nation that 
has rightly been called “the greatest 
N& man ever wrote.” 
Yet, despite a fund of curious lore on 
1¢ subject, the average man on the 
‘treet, granted he knows the name of 


year 


Cc of 


Sweet Home! 
in Old Pearl Street, 


” Made by Its 


New York. Right (Above): 


the composer of the words and the ar- 
ranger of the music, may well be at a 
loss to trace the biography of Payne or 
Bishop and the history of the piece. The 
sale at auction on March 7 this year in 
New York of the original manuscript of 
the opera, “Clari,” for $1,590 to James 
F. Drake, a bibliophile, adds interest to 
the centenary of the composition of the 
song which, as has been said, as a jewel 
“sparkles forever on the forefinger of 
Time.” 


{1 Legend Without Basis 


T is never a pleasant task to destroy 

the illusions that time and sentimen- 
tal considerations have thrown about the 
figure of a man who has done something 
the world considers sublime. Sut it is 
quite untrue that Payne composed the 
poem of “Home, Sweet Home!” while in 
the grip of poverty, alone in a foreign 
land. An examination of his letters to 
his friends of his life at the time and of 
his surroundings and connections renders 
ridiculous the oft-told tale that Payne, 


Author, John Howard Payne, 
John Howard Payne, 
Sir Henry Rowley Bishop, to Whom Payne Sent the Tune He Had Heard a Peasant Girl Sing in Italy. 


for Charles H. 


Author of “Home, Sweet Home!” 


“alone, penniless, leaning for support 
’gainst a lamppost in which spluttered a 
flickering flame, drew from his pocket a 
scrap of paper and, wetting the paper 
with his tears, inscribed the immortal 
lines there in the darkness and fog.” 

Other tales of Payne’s composition of 
the words while without bread in a Paris 
garret are equally romantic but equally 
untrue. 

Payne was born in New York City 
June 9, 1791. His father, William 
Payne, traced his English-born ancestors 
back to the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, while his mother, Sara 
Isaacs Payne, was the child of a German 
Jew who had come to America from 
Hamburg. He was the sixth child in a 
family of nine. He lived until 1808 in 
the family home at what was then 33 
Pearl Street. His father, a_ school 
teacher, dying in that year, young Payne 
was forced to leave college, and he be- 
came an actor, making his début at the 
Park Theater in 1809. After a career 
here and in London, which included his 
appearance in some twenty-two plays, 


TT me 


THE WORLD’S BEST-LOVED SONG 


66 OME, SWEET HOME!” best loved of all songs, an 
has been well described as a jewel that “sparkles forever on 


the forefinger of Time’ 
May 8, 1823. 


Milan,” in Covent Garden, 


"Home, Sweet Home! 
No one at that performance of 
London, 
the affections of men reserved for that modest tune. 


air which 


!'” was first sung on 
“Clari, the Maid of 
could have divined the place in 
No one could 


have imagined that that performance was destined to become a historic 


occasion. 
Today, a century after, 
performance on any stage” 
attaches to its birth and author 
present article. 


Within five years the song’s fame had encircled the globe. 
music-lovers observe the centenary of the 
of John Howard Payne’s song. 


“first 
There 
of the 


romantic tale, the burden 





Brainerd, a Friend of Washington; 
(Below) 


Inset: Where Payne First 
at Left: Miss A. M. Tree, Who First 
Bishop Arranged the Melody Suitably 


Payne turned to his pen for a livelihood. 
His existence was precarious until he be- 
came well enough known as a writer of 
the melodrama of the day to be taken 
on as a sort of staff writer at the Drury 
Lane Theater, though he was then living 
in Paris. 


Meeting of Payne and Bishop 


A* TER the production of his greatest 
dramatic “Brutus,” Payne 
found himself early in 1822 troubled with 
a client who paid seldom and then but 
little—Robert W. Elliston, manager ot 
the Drury Lane Theater. On the advice 
of Washington Irving, then a young man 
living in Paris, Payne transferred his 
allegiance to the Covent Garden Theater, 
whose musical director was Henry R. 
Bishop. The latter had written music 
to many plays of the time and was quite 
prominent in his field. He later became 
professor of music at Edinburgh and at 
Oxford. 

Correspondence between Payne and 
Bishop reveals that the former had sug- 
gested that Kemble—manager of Covent 
Garden Theater—be prevailed upon to 
accept three plays, “Ali Pacha,” “The 
Two Galley Slaves” and “Clari, the Maid 
of Milan.” Payne wrote he would accept 
£250 for the three or £120 for “Ali 
Pacha” and £100 each for the others if 
the three were purchased separately. 
These prices did not include the copy- 
rights, which Payne sought to retain. 

Some time previously Payne had writ- 


success, 


ten a drama entitled “Angioletta” and 
had given it to Watkyns Burroughs, 
manager of the Surrey Theater, for pro- 
duction. As the American became in- 
terested in the Covent Garden proposi 
tion, he wrote Burroughs, asking the 
withdrawal of “Angioletta,” which had 


lain on the Surrey man’s desk for weeks. 
Burroughs promptly staged and pro- 


[Continued on page 32] 
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Trying to 


George Engles, Manager, Tells 
of the Problem of Meeting 
the Demands of a Record 
Tour—Gross Receipts for 
Only Seventeen Appear- 
ances Exceed Those for 


Sixty-Seven in 1892 Cam- 
paign 


ADEREWSKI is now 
concluding an American 
tour which, it is stated 
by his manager, George 
Engles of New York, 
has exceeded all the 
records he had previously made in his 
public appearances in this country. 
Mr. Engles, in a review of the tour, 
draws attention to the extraordinary 
enthusiasm aroused throughout the 
United States by the distinguished 
pianist’s return to the concert plat- 
form—an enthusiasm, he points out, 
which was marked by sold-out houses 
everywhere, and which reached its 
climax with the recital at the San 
Francisco Auditorium on March 8, 
when the gross receipts amounted to 
$24,590, believed to be the highest 
sum ever taken at a single recital. 

“TI announced the tour on the morning 
of July 15,” said Mr. Engles, “and by 
noon that dav I had received telegrams 
from 150 managers all over the country, 
asking that their cities should be in- 
cluded in the route. This was at a time 
when Mr. Paderewski was planning only 
fifty appearances. Later he agreed to 
extend his plans to include another ten 
recitals, and at the end of the year he 
was obliged to add a further ten, thus 
making the total number seventy. But 
even then it was impossible to meet half 
the demands for recitals. 

“In eight out of ten cities along the 
road, from coast to coast, the houses 
were sold out within from twelve to 
twenty-four hours after the sales opened. 
In Toronto, where the only Canadian 
recital was given, the whole house was 
disposed of before the morning of the 
sale. Public interest was keyed to the 
highest pitch everywhere. In Toledo the 
other day, where the recital began at 3 
o’clock, I talked to visitors who had 
driven up in automobiles hours before, 
and found that some of them had come 
two or three hundred miles for the re- 
cital. 

“A piano student in Ohio wrote to us, 
asking for the route of all the concerts. 
‘I simply must hear Paderewski,’ she 
wrote. ‘It means so much to us that he 
is coming back to the platform. If he 
were to give up now, why should we 
struggle so hard to attain perfection?’ 
This letter is typical of many which have 
come to us. One of the features of the 
tour was that in every city hundreds 
who wished to hear the pianist were 
unable to do so, simply because there was 
no more room for them in the halls.” 

Mr. Engles quoted some figures of the 
gross receipts of the tour, the returns 
from which, he said, have completely 
dwarfed those of Paderewski’s second 
American tour, which were regarded in 
their day as wonderful. In that tour, 
in 1892 he gave sixty-seven recitals 
in twenty-six cities and the receipts 
amounted to $180,000, a sum never be 
fore reached by any instrumental per- 
former. That sum has actually been 
surpassed on his present tour in only 
seventeen recitals out of the seventy 
which are to make up the total program. 
Here are the gross receipts quoted by 
Mr. Engles for these seventeen appear- 
ances: 











San Francisco, one recital..... $24,590 
New York, three recitals, and 
re, SUM icscevesvvses 47,000 
ee eee eee 21,000 
Bae PRMNNOM, CWO... ccccccccccen 18,494 
I GEIMe ccc cccescccbsess 24,500 
ee 15,341 
i. GD. osc cc teceos 11,817 
SE MN, ig 5 bo oo 0a 0 6.0m 66a 8 11,000 
gol. a) 9,500 


Total for seventeen recitals.. .$183,242 


And this leaves fifty-three recitals un- 
accounted for! 
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(From a drawing by Gordon Bryant) 


Ignace J. Paderewski, Now Completing an American Tour Which Has Aroused Extraor- 
dinary Enthusiasm 


TTL 


ORDON BRYANT, the New York artist who made the impres- 
sionist sketch of the distinguished Polish virtuoso, says he is 
blessed with an insatiable hunger for music, and especially the piano; 
that he would rather draw the physiognomy of a great musician than 
those of Alexander the Great, Cesar and Napoleon, if they returned to 


earth for a posthumous visit. 


lived in several of the large cities. 
and was lucky enough to get overseas. 
Men walked the streets in herds then, looking for work. In 


Seattle. 


Bryant hails from St. Paul and has 
He was an aviator during the war 


He spent many years in 


his first few months there he considered himself lucky to land such 
jobs as those of a ’longshoreman on the water front, a hodcarrier and 


a sign painter. 
Week is considered unique. 


The Civic Auditorium, where the San 
I'rancisco recital was held, is a huge 
building, estimated to hold 11,000 per- 
sons. The prices for this recital were 
$5 and $2. Had there been halls of this 
capacity in other cities, said Mr. Engles, 
the audiences would have filled them. 

“That is the only difficulty in mapping 
a campaign for Mr. Paderewski—the 
difficulty of meeting the demands of that 
vast public which wants to hear him,” 
he said. “The pianist himself is one of 
the most charming of men, and has none 
of the whims which popular belief as- 
signs to great artists. The only condi- 
tion he exacts is that he must be left 
undisturbed, and the reason for this is 
manifest. If he were to meet all the 
claims upon his attention, he would have 
no time for anything else. 


Newspaper Men in a Blizzard 


“On this tour he traveled in his own 
private Pullman car, and when he was 
not resting or taking exercise, he was 
practising upon his piano, which was 
fitted up in the observation car. In mak- 
ing this rule, he was obliged to shut out 
newspaper interviews. Hence the only 
occasion on which he has spoken for the 
press during the tour was at the time 
of the assassination of the Premier of 
Poland. 

“When he was at Dayton, Ohio, a num 
ber of reporters surrounded his car as it 
stood upon the siding and remained 
there on guard all day, in the hope that 
he would give them an interview. It was 
a bitter winter’s day, but they bravely 
stayed there in the snow, inspired by the 
hope that he would relent. Now and 
then one of them, when sufficiently cov- 
ered with snow, would clamber on to the 


He is only thirty. 


His poster for New York’s Music 


car, thinking, ‘Well, perhaps he’ll give 
way when he sees what we’re going 
through!’ But the rule could not be 
broken, and all that was left to the 
newspaper men was to return to their 
offices and write up amusing accounts of 
their experiences in the blizzard. A 
group of photographers trained their 
cameras on to Mr. Paderewski as he re- 
turned from the recital that day, but 
there was no story from the pianist him- 
self.” 

This condition of absolute freedom 
from outside distraction, Mr. Engles ex- 
plained, has enabled the pianist to meet 
with comparative equanimity the de- 
mands of an exhausting campaign, with 
constant traveling and recitals night 
after night. When Anton Rubinstein 
undertook his American tour in 1872-3, he 
declared that the work was nothing more 
than slavery, and no inducements could 
persuade him again to cross the ocean. 
Notwithstanding that he is sixty-two 
years of age, Paderewski, his manager 
states, is in great form physically, 
though at the time of writing he has 
made sixty-two appearances of the sev- 
enty planned for him. 


Spends Long Hours at the Piano 


“Of course,” said the manager, “he is 
obliged in this constant travel to turn 
night into day, but one of the advan- 
tages of possessing his own car is that 
he need not rise early in the morning. 
The car may remain on a siding or may 
be linked up with an express train and 
carry the sleeping pianist on to his next 
station. His needed exercise is taken in 
walking up and down the long corridor, 
but the greater part of his time is spent 
at the piano, for he works persistently 
to keep his playing at its high pitch. 


the Rush to Hear Paderewski 


MUELLER ee Pe eee eee 


Applications Come from 150 
Local Managers for Recitals 
—Pianist Stirred by Fervor 
of His Audiences — Shuts 
Out Visitors in Order to De- 
vote Long Hours to Piano 
Practice 


“In his absence from the concert pla‘ 
form he played only three times—on 
at his ranch at Paso Robles, on the ann 
versary of his wife’s birthday; once 
one of the Peace Conferences, when 
played for Clemenceau, and on the third 
occasion, while traveling on a British 
battleship to Danzig. There was 3 
old cottage piano on board, and whe: 
the officers gathered in the smoke-room 
one evening he played for them. As h 
did so, he broke one of the pedals. Th: 
officers removed it, had it mounte! in 
gold, and now it is one of Padeww- 
ski’s most treasured possessions. 

“It is the pianist’s custom when 
tour to enjoy a spell of relaxation afte: 
dinner, which is taken late at night, 
when the recital is over. He took with 
him on this campaign his own cook, an 
American negro who has been with him 
for twenty-nine years. At night, with 
the cares of his recital over for a few 
hours at least, the pianist usually played 
cards. I was at the concert at Toledo, 
and after dinner we played poker till a 
quarter of an hour after midnight, when 
I had just time to catch my train back 
to New York. It may happen even at 
that late hour, after the exhausting 
strain of a concert, that Mr. Paderewski 
cannot sleep, and he will then go or 
playing solitaire as a further relaxation 
The people who hunt for autographs are 
continually pursuing Paderewski, and 
frequently big piles of their books ar 
carried on to the train by his secretary. 
He signs as many as possible of these 
Sometimes a book is lost, and then ther 
is no end of trouble and much telegraph- 
ing to and fro in the search for it. 

“Mr. Paderewski is exceedingly re- 
sponsive to the emotions of his audiences. 
He has, I know, felt deeply touched by 
the enthusiasm with which he has been 





Photo by Bach Bros 


George Engles, New York Concert Manage! 


greeted everywhere on this tour, and tu 
fervor of his reception at his first N¢ 
York appearance, when the great hous 
rose to him, moved him extremely. O”' 
incident on the tour showed how qu! 
he is to read the feelings of his au 
ences: A man who had lighted a ¢1 
in the lobby, thinking the recital — 
over, hurried to a seat at the back of 
hall when the pianist returned for 
encore. The cigar was still alight, « 
the man put it into his mouth and pu! 
absently at it as he leaned forw 
awaiting the solo. Paderewski saw ' 
incident, but was attracted most 0! 
by the rapt gaze of the stranger as 
sat there, forgetting cigar and eve! 
thing else but the music. The pla 


chose Mendelssohn’s Spring Song 

probably best suited to the mood of ' 

moment.” P. J. NOLAN 
All the material in Musica AMER 


copyrighted and may be reproduced 
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in a small shop in Bos- 
ton, Jonas Chickering 
started with a partner 
in the construction of 
pianos, and thus began 
that business career in the course of 
which, through his inventive genius, 
he rendered such remarkable service 
to music. Through the employment 
of this genius, he opened a new era in 
the history of the piano. It is not too 
much to say that the improvements 
which Chickering devised in that in- 
strument, and especially the use of the 
full metal frame, have revolutionized 
the industry. As a result of his dis- 
overies, the progress of art in Amer- 
ica has been immensely stimulated, 
ind music has been introduced into 

untless homes which otherwise 
vould have remained outside its in- 
‘uences. It can justly be claimed that 
‘he labors of this courageous pioneer 
have proved an important factor in 
enabling America to attain the high 
place she occupies in the musical 
vorid today. 

Hence the centenary celebrated this 
month—that of Chickering’s start in 
business—is the centenary of an art 
‘ather than of an industry. Many men 
rominent in public life will take part 
the celebrations at Boston on April 
Calvin Coolidge, Vice-President of 
ne United States, is chairman of the 
elebration, and will be the principal 
peaker at the banquet that evening. 

Jonas Chickering, who was the second 

n of Abner Chickering, a blacksmith 
Td farmer, was born in June, 1798, at 
Mason Village, in New Hampshire and 
noved shortly afterward with the family 
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NE hundred years ago, to New Ipswich, in that state. There 


the lad learned the trade of a cabinet 
maker, and acquired a local reputation 
as a fife and clarinet player. But his 
thoughts were definitely turned to music 
in the last year of his apprenticeship, 
when he first saw a piano, an instru- 
ment made by Christopher Gaynor of 
London. This piano, which had once 
belonged to Princess Amelia, daughter 
of George III., was the only one in the 
town of New Ipswich, and was prac- 
tically useless, it was so sadly out of 
repair. Chickering, though he had no 
knowledge of its internal organization, 
took its parts asunder, and tried his 
hand at mending it. He succeeded in 
this task, and managed also to tune the 
instrument. 


Founds the House of Chickering 


This success fired his zeal. He decided 
to become a maker of pianos. As a 
youth of twenty-one, he went to Boston, 
worked for a while at his trade as a 
cabinet-maker, and then became a work- 
man in the piano factory of John 
Osborne, who had established himself in 
business in 1815, and was at that time 
the only piano-maker in Boston. Chick- 
ering remained in Osborne’s service for 
about four years, and then started in 
business on his own account. 

It was on April 15, 1823, therefore, 
that the house of Chickering was estab- 
lished—the event of which the centenary 
now being celebrated. Like many 
another great enterprise, it began in a 
small way. Chickering started with 


is 


James Stewart, a Scotsman, well known 


at that time in the piano industry, as 
his partner, under the name of Stewart 
and Chickering. This partnership did 
not last long, as Stewart returned soon 
afterward to Europe, and Chickering 
was thus left in sole possession of the 
business. 


In that year, the first Chickering 
piano was made, and was sold two 


months after the business was opened, 
































Jonas Chickering and His Early Pianos. 
Constructed by Him in the Small Factory in Which He Started in Partnership with 


James Stewart in Boston. 


and the Receipt for Its Sale Is Shown in the Lower Left Picture. 


On the Upper Left Is Seen the First Instrument 


This Piano Was Sold to James H. Bingham on June 23, 1823, 


The First Chickering 


Upright, Made in 1830, Is Seen on the Upper Right, and the First Chickering Grand 


Piano on the Lower Right 


to James H. Bingham, who bought it for 
$275 as a gift to his niece, Thankful C. 
Hutchinson. This piano, and the re- 
ceipt given for its purchase, are in 
possession of Chickering and Sons in 
Boston. The fine condition of the in- 
strument, notwithstanding that it is 
100 years old, tells eloquently of the care 
which Chickering took in its construc- 
tion. Henry Souvaine, who played upon 
it a few days ago, says its tone 
singularly clear, and “like a voice from 
the past.” 

With only limited financial means at 
his disposal, and simple appliances at 
his command, Chickering steadily built 
up his business, for he brought to his 
task the qualities of resourcefulness, 
determination, and powers of invention. 
Moreover, he was inspired by a love of 
his work for its own sake. ‘Remember, 
young man,” he said to one of his ap- 


is 


prentices, “ours is more than a trade; 
it is an art,” and this expression gives 
the keynote to his character. 

His fame rapidly spread, and orders 
poured in upon him from all parts of 
the country. Chickering pianos of that 
period are still to be found in old man- 
sions of the South. He made his first 
upright piano in 1830, and his first 
grand a few years later. 


Revolutionized Piano Industry 


But his great services to music were 
rendered through the improvements 
which he devised for the piano. Alpheus 
3abcock of Boston, having patented in 
1825 a cast-iron frame for a square 
piano, Chickering later greatly im- 
proved this frame, including in it the 
pin-bridge and the damper socket-rail— 
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Ninth Symphony Is Mengelberg's Farewell Gesture 


PM OU 


Dutch Conductor Makes Season’s Adieux to New York With 
Two Performances of Great Classic—Frances Alda, Mme. 
Charles Cahier, Paul Althouse and Joseph Schwarz Assist 
—Schola Cantorum Chorus Sings With Thrilling Force in 


Finale . 
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year, and as 


HERE will be no complaints if Willem Mengelberg adopts the 
Ninth Symphony as a valedictory offering for all occasions 
when he has to leave the New York Philharmonic and sail 
‘back to the Amsterdam Concertgebouw. 
ven’s glorious work for his farewell last season, he followed 
the same course of presenting it at two special concerts this 
next year the Ninth achieves its centenary—it was first per- 


He chose Beetho- 


formed at the Karntnerthor Theater, Vienna, on May 7, 1824—there will be 


occasion for celebrations. 


The visiting conductor may be criti- 
cised for much that he does. His pro- 
grams this year have been nothing to ex- 
cite wonder or to stimulate deep inter- 
est, but there has been some compensa- 
tion in the performances of the Ninth 
Symphony. Last week he gave it in Car- 
negie Hall on Thursday evening, and 
there was a repetition at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on Sunday afternoon. 
This latter occasion was the Hollander’s 
final leave-taking, and the crowded audi- 
ence marked the fact. There was much 
applause, and the conductor was called 
to the platform again and again, to have 
showered upon him manifestations of 
good-will and appreciation. 

When the Philharmonic, aided by the 
New York Oratorio Society, presented 
the Ninth Symphony a year ago, the im- 
portance of the event was stressed be- 
cause the great wcer« had not been heard 
for some time. The performance was 
not notably effective. Indeed, it was de- 
ficient in many respects, and the wonder- 
ful climax was without its thrill. Last 
week the chorus of Kurt Schindler’s 
Schola Cantorum was enlisted, and the 
quartet was constituted by Frances Alda, 
soprano; Mme. Charles Cahier, contral- 
to; Paul Althouse, tenor, and Joseph 
Schwarz, baritone. The results were 
more gratifying, but certain disabilities 
which marred the previous presentations 
under Mr. Mengelberg’s baton were not 
eliminated on Thursday evening. 

There are certain difficulties in arriv- 
ing at a correct appraisal of the per- 
formance. What sounded crude and un- 
balanced to some sections of the audi- 





$25 to $100 Weekly 


for leisure time work in local communities can be 
earned by energetic persons capable of approach- 
ing musicians, students, music-lovers and others. 
Only thoroughly responsible people who are willing 
to canvass studios, classes and schools will be con- 
sidered. Permanent income, 


Address Box 100, c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











FOR SALE.—Steinway Parlor Grand; 
reasonable. Phone mornings. 
Schuyler 2765 


Musician desires position in girls’ summe 
camp, vicinity New York; supervise piano 
and vocal practice, instruction in harmony 
ear-training, etc. Miss Bielman, 200 Clare- 
mont Avenue, Apartment 41. 
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The RIALTO Broadway at 42nd Street 


Anniversary Program 
“YOU CAN'T FOOL YOUR WIFE” 
A George Melford Production 
With Leatrice Jay, Nita Naldi, Lewis Stone 
and Pauline Garon 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz 


Famous Rialto Orchestra 


The RIVOLI Broadway at 49th Street 
POLA NEGRI 


In her first American picture 
“BELLA DONNA” 
A George Fitzmaurice Production 
Lee DeForest’s “Phono-Film” 
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Broadway at 51st St. 


Rivoli Concert Orchestra 
{ API | OL Phene ircle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Motion 
Picture Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, April 22 
Louis B. Mayer Presents 
THE FRED NIBLO PRODUCTION 
“THE FAMOUS MRS. FAIR” 
Adapted by Frances Marion from the play by 
James Forbes 
A METRO PICTURE 
Capitol Grand Orchestra 
Erno Rapee, Conductor 
Ballet Corps Alexander Oumansky, Ballet 
Mile. Gambarelli, Ballerina, Doris Niles & 


Capitol 
Master; 


Thalia Zanou, Soloists and Ensemble. 
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ence may have carried another impres- 
sion to listeners who found more favor- 
able locations in the hail. The greater 
part of the platform was required to ac- 
commodate the chorus, and the orchestra 
was advanced well forward and seated 
partly upon a staging projected into the 
auditorium. Even the increased space af- 
forded Mr. Mengelberg no opportunity 
to group his instrumentalists satisfactor- 
ily. The orchestra was divided into two 
wings, and the sections at the extreme 
right and left could find no tonal con- 
junction, at least for the ears of those 
seated in the body of the hall. It has 
been observed before that in normal con- 
ditions the higher reaches of the house 
give the best positions from which to 
judge an orchestral performance. In the 
extraordinary circumstances on Thurs- 
day the tonal perspective was distorted 
for those seated centrally on the floor, 
but, even considering this, there was 
some poor playing at moments. The 
beautiful effects achieved by the orches- 
tra at other times more than made up 
for the faults. 


An Analytic Reading 


Mr. Mengelberg has conducted the 
Ninth Symphony many times. Last week 
he worked without a score, and he gave 
the same meticulous attention to detail 
which characterized his interpretation 
last year. There were, too, the same big 
effects, suggestive of a somewhat theat- 
rical cast of thought, but there were none 
of the barn-storming attitudes with which 
he rides some of his battle-horses. On 
the contrary the interpretation was that 
of a sincere and devoted man, a musician 
of sensitive feeling approaching a great 
task with reverence. He achieved grand- 
eur and nobility, and he translated the 
great message of the colossal work in a 
manner that all could understand. 

The thrilling power of the choral finale 
overshadowed the rest of the perform- 
ance on Thursday evening, but much fine 
work was done before Mr. Schwarz rose 
in his place to deliver the baritone reci- 
tative. The stirring of the soul, the con- 
flict, in the first movement was revealed 
as something of drama, and it was ad- 
mirably done. There was precision and 
much expressive playing in the second 
movement, and the Adagio came with 
clear beauty of tone. The strings sang 
their exquisite song with lyric voice. 
They were at their best. 

When the last movement was reached, 
the prelude to the burst of song, the 
echoes of the earlier themes and the re- 
citatives for ’cellos and double-basses 
brought some fine work by the orchestra 
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The Joy melody was announced with 
great tonal beauty, and the final, pulsing 
song of joy was approached with an as- 
surance justified in the results. The 
chorus accomplished its part without any 
unduly obtrusive effects of strain, in spite 
of the difficulties to be negotiated. There 
was precision in the singing, a thrilling 
force and majesty in the ensemble. Mr. 
Schwarz gave sonority to his solo and 
Mr. Althouse took his passages with ex- 
cellent voice. In the measures allotted 
to the quartet, Mme. Alda and Mme. 
Cahier did good work, and all four voices 
blended admirably. 


The Ninth Symphony was preceded }, 
Bach’s Suite No. 2 in B Minor f, 
Strings, Flutes and Harpsichord. 17 
part of the last instrument was play 
by Mr. Mengelberg, who conducted fro; 
the keyboard in the classic fashion. T}, 
disabilities imposed by the grouping o° 
the orchestral forces were presen’, »{ 
course, and a seeming lack of coh: <j, 
was frequently emphasized. The s, 
would have been doubly effective unde, 
the more favorable conditions of a », 
ular concert, but the inherent beauty 
grace of the music were by no m 
lost. P. 





Repetitions Fill Last Week but One 
of Season at the Metropolitan Opei« 
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HE last week but one of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company’s_ season 


opened with the fifth performance of 
“Mona Lisa” on Monday evening, April 
9. Mme. Kemp repeated her thrilling 
performance of the dual réles of the 
Young Wife and Mona Fiordalisa and 
Mr. Taucher and Mr. Bohnen were again 
acclaimed as the Young Monk and Gio- 
vanni, and the Tourist and Francesco 
respectively. The remainder of the cast 
included William Gustafson, Carl Schle- 
gel, George Meader, Max Bloch, Louis 
D’Angelo, Frances Peralta, Ellen Dalossy 
and Marion Telva. Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducted. J. A. H. 


“William Tell” Again 


The performance of “William Tell” on 
Wednesday evening was decidedly of a 
routine order, and inevitably suggested 
the question why such a work should be 
revived while so many important operas 
are missing from the répertoire. The 
cast was the same as at previous presen- 
tations this season, Rosa Ponselle, Marie 
Sundelius, Giovanni Martinelli, Giuseppe 
Danise and José Mardones being the 
principals. In spite of much good sing- 
ing the effect was one of almost unre- 
lieved tedium. Gennaro Papi —. 

Je R. 


Sigrid Onegin as “Brangéne” 


“Tristan und Isolde” was given for th 
last time this season on Thursday even. 
ing, Mme. Kemp singing Isolde for +! 
second time and Sigrid Onegin making 
her third appearance at the Metropolitan 
and her second in the réle of Brangii.. 
Mme. Kemp’s presentation of the Irish 
princess still seems angular, but her read- 
ing of the part has dramatic intensit) 
and her singing was better than at he 
first performance. Mme. Onegin’s Brui- 
gdne is a masterpiece of beauty. Sh 
realized to the last detail the faithfu 
serving maid who is also the faithfu 
friend, and her superb voice, especial): 
in the tower song, was like the diapaso: 
of a great organ. Mr. Taucher was th 
Tristan; Mr. Whitehill, the Kurneva’, 
and Mr. Bohnen the King Mark. M 
Bada, Mr. Meader, Mr. Schlegel and M: 
D’Angelo assumed the minor roles. 

J. A. H 


“[L’ Africana” Repeated 


“L’Africana” had a third presenta‘ 
under Mr. Bodanzky’s baton on Frida) 
evening. Beniamino Gigli emphasized 
his great success as Vasco da Gama by 
giving another fine performance. His 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It is announced officially that the 
Metropolitan Opera Company will add a 
week to the next season, which will then 
begin on Monday, Nov. 5, instead of 


Monday, Nov. 12. Thus, the season 
which in former years used to be only 
about twelve or thirteen weeks with 
bankruptcy at the end, whether with 
Colonel Mapleson at the Academy of 
Music or with dear old Maretzek and 
others at the Grand Opera House, gives 
greater opportunity to artists and musi- 
cians. Even in the days of Abbey 
there was such a lovely deficiency that 
when he went broke they had a benefit 
performance which netted more than 
$100,000, but that only partly helped 
Abbey out of the financial mess. 

And now we have come to a condition 
where the patronage has been so great 
that they are extending the season 
from twenty-three to twenty-four weeks, 
which, together with the manner in 
which opera is now presented in our 
great national opera house, gives us the 
longest and most notable season of opera 
the world over. This is all the more 
important to consider, as our opera 
house has no government or municipal 
subvention to support it, but must rely 
on the backing of the public and a few 
wealthy men. It all goes to show that 
with the increase in population in New 
York, which has grown in the last half 
century from two millions to six, there 
has been a corresponding advance in the 
interest in operatic music. However, we 
must never forget that at least 25 per 
cent of the audiences is made up of out- 
of-town visitors. Under Gatti’s mas- 
terly management the days of operatic 
deficiencies seem to be over—at least so 
far as New York is concerned. 

* * * 


One of the good results of the change 
will be that so far as society is con- 
cerned, the opening of the horse show 
and the opening of the opera season will 
no longer clash. This will enable the 
society folks to attend both functions 
and avoid the brainstorm which has 
hitherto afflicted them when they did not 
know whether they should wear their 
best duds for the horses or at the opera. 


* * * 


So Lawrence Gilman has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Henry E. Krehbiel as 
musie critic of the Tribune. This is good 
hews for all those music lovers who read 
the Tribune. Gilman has already shown 
In his biography of Edward MacDowell 
and his works on Strauss’ “Salome” and 
Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande” that he 
is not only an able writer but an interest- 
Ing one. He has also done excellent 
work for the Philharmonic and Philadel- 
Phia orchestras in the way of program 
notes, 

One of the principal reasons that 
should commend him to general favor is 
that he is not a man of fads or favorites, 
and certainly is not a man with all kinds 
of personal prejudices and animosities. 
What he writes, therefore, will be free 
trom that unfortunate personal bias 
Which disficured so much of the writing 
of his predecessor. His work will add 
dignity to the musical columns of the 





Tribune and will also inspire the con- 
fidence of readers in what they read. 
* *® 7 

A book of caricatures by Caruso has 
just been published by the Italian news- 
paper, La Follia di New York. 

While Caruso had a certain gift for 
caricature, it was distinguished by what 
the French call “l’esprit malin.” There 
was a certain malice in most of his cari- 
catures, which differed greatly from 
those of others, notably from those of 
Viafora, which, while very humorous, 
are not biting or likely in the slightest 
degree to offend. 

Viafora’s work resembles somewhat 
the work of the great French artist, 
Daumier, who was able with a few 
strokes of the pen to give you a clear 
impression of the persons or the scene 
depicted. He brought out the salient 
points with inimitable power, and yet the 
very people he caricatured were able to 
laugh at the pictures. 


* * * 


You may remember that I told you 
that some fortv Czecho-Slovak children 
were coming to this country from the 
Bakule School of Prague, which school 
has been conducted by Frantisek Bakule. 
They came over sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Jr. 

Bakule had the noble and altruistic 
idea of showing what could be done not 
merely with children who are the unfor- 
tunate derelicts of the war, but with 
children who are crippled. 

How those children sang! It was won- 
derful, and if you have an opportunity 
when you see them announced to give a 
performance, you go. 

The critics were naturally enthusias- 
tic. Why should they not be, for these 
little ones sing with rare intelligence and 
feeling. Their voices are so fresh and 
their whole attitude is so charming, so 
full of life that it is a treat to listen to 
them. Their interpretation of folk-songs 
is an education and, let me add, an in- 
spIiration. 

ea ok 

An English paper says that Johann 
Sebastian Bach, if he could slip in among 
the audience at a latter-day pianoforte 
recital, would be spellbound by the 
beauty of tone and the range of power 
that have marked the development since 
his day of the “clavier,” whose future he 
secured. That reminds me that none of 
the great composers, with the insufficient 
orchestras and immature instruments of 
their time, heard their own music as we 
hear.it today. 

Some years ago the late Morris Stein- 
ert of New Haven, who had changed 
from being a music teacher to being a 
piano dealer because he found there was 
more money in it, got together a fine 
collection of ancient claviers and clavi- 
chords. With several of these, which 
were beautifully decorated, he went to 
Vienna and before the late Emperor 
Joseph and his court played the compo- 
sitions of Mozart on instruments such as 
Mozart himself had heard. Then he 
played them on a magnificent Steinway 
concert grand, which he had taken with 
him. It was said that the effect was 
overpowering, which brings me to say 
that, with all due deference to those who 
tell us that there are no such singers now 
as there were in the olden days, it may 
be well to remember that in those olden 
days they did not have the great orches- 
tras that we have today to drown out 
the singers when they get going. Fur- 
thermore, much of the operatic music 
then sung was of that melodic character 
which suited the coloratura people who, 
if they had four or five operas at their 
fingers’ ends, could manage not only to 
swim successfully through season after 
season, but through the whole term of 
their vocal existence. 

Just think of the difference today, 
when Caruso had no less than sixty-four 
operas in his répertoire, while singers 
are often obliged to sing against an or- 
chestra of 100 instruments. 

What is true of the orchestras is also 
true of the pianos. 

* 


* * 
They tell you that great musicians 
generally do not produce musical de- 
scendants. However, there was one who 


did and his name was Niccolo Paganini, 
the wonderful violin virtuoso. Two of 
his great great grandchildren, the 
daughters of Niccolo Paganini, a civil 
engineer in Milan, recently gave a con- 
cert in London. The young ladies are 
said to be unusually proficient. 

Speaking of violinists reminds me that 
a famous “Strad” has recently been sold 
in Berlin for a billion marks, about 
$30,000 in our money. They say this is 
the highest price ever paid for a violin. 
The instrument is dated 1715, when 
Stradivarius was at the height of his 
fame. 


It has often occurred to me that the 
passion for the works of the dead mas- 
ters, whether in the way of violins or old 
paintings, is a good deal like caviare, an 
acquired taste. You know it has hap- 
pened more than once that people who 
have heard some of these ancient in- 
struments played in contrast to instru- 
ments of recent date, preferred the mod- 
ern ones. They found the tone richer 
and fuller and also more musical. 

As for the “old masters” in the way 
of paintings, they have an historic value, 
but personally I would not give them 
house-room, even if I had a castle and 
was a multi-millionaire eager to show 
my possessions to my friends, having 
been careful however beforehand not 
only to tell them the value of the master- 
pieces but to have given them an exceed- 
ingly good dinner with such beverages 
of irreproachable character as would 
have put them into so good a humor that 
they would accept anything. 

ok * * 

Eleanor Painter has come into the 
limelight again. She has won a triumph 
in a new romantic comedy drama called 
the “Exile,” in which she takes the rdle 
of a young singer at the time of the 
great French Revolution. Much of her 
latest success was due to her having to 
sing the “Marseillaise” just before the 
final curtain and, as one of the critics 
told us, she “won by a top note.” 

I can recall Eleanor coming to New 
York from Colorado some years ago. 
She had already gained some success as 
a singer and, under the guidance of a 
very capable teacher who subsequently 
became her husband, she had won some 
wealthy friends who helped finance her. 
Then she went to Europe and before 
long obtained a leading position as prima 
donna at the Charlottenburg Opera 
House in Berlin, where she scored suc- 
cess after success, though the remunera- 
tion was not of a very high order. 

Later she returned to. this country 
and appeared in several musical come- 
dies under the management of Andreas 
Dippel, which were more or less success- 
ful, sometimes less. Then she got into 
the news again when she married that 
fine artist, Louis Graveure. Now she 
has come up again, and in a réle which 
appears to fit her she has scored heavily. 
She certainly has talent, which, added to 
great personal charm and good looks, 
should keep her on the boards for some 
time to come and enable her to see her 
pretty face pictured in the Sunday sup- 
plements, which in these days is the 
desired aim of every player, singer, art- 
ist, not to forget the ladies of the chorus, 
especially those who are suing for ali- 


mony. 
* * * 


How many people know that certain 
of the great German masters wrote some 
of their most beautiful songs to English 
lyrics? 

Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” you know, 
was taken from Scott’s “Lady of the 
Lake.” His setting of “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark,” is immortal. Did you know that 
it was written in twenty minutes on the 
back of a bill of fare, in a beer garden, 
while his companions were gossiping all 
about him? 

Then, too, there is his lovely ““Who Is 
Sylvia?” which supplied Schubert with 
one of his happiest Shakespearian in- 
spirations. Shakespeare and Schubert! 
Truly a heavenly partnership, says H. A. 
Scott in John o’London’s Weekly. 

Schumann, too, you know, found in- 
spiration in some of Shakespeare’s most 
beautiful songs. Burns attracted him, 
as is shown in the music to “The High- 
land Widow’s Lament,” “My Heart’s in 
the Highlands,” “The Captain’s Lady,” 
and, above all, “My Love Is Like a Red, 
Red Rose.” 

Schumann also set to music Byron’s 
“My Soul Is Dark” and “The Enigma,” 
perhaps better known to us as “’Twas 
Whispered in Heaven,” while he drew 
on Tom Moore for “Row Gently Here, 
My Gondolier,” and “When Through the 
Piazzetta.” 

Hope I shall not hurt the feelings of 
the Irish when I remind them that the 
typical Irish opera, “The Lily of Killar- 
ney,” was composed by a Gefman, one 
Julius Benedict, for many, many years 
conductor and leader of musical affairs 
in London. To Benedict, too, belongs the 
credit for those two lovely songs, “Eileen 
Mavourneen” and “I’m Alone.” Benedict 
was so good a German that he spoke with 
an Irish accent. 

- * * 

Michael Bohnen, the German baritone, 
who made such a phenomenal success in 
“Mona Lisa,” and also did so well in 
“Lohengrin” and “Tristan and Isolde,”’ 
was originally a sculptor. Perhaps this 
is the reason why his poses are so 
graceful. 
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An Exponent of New Developments in 
Music, E. Robert Schmitz, French Pianist, 
Having Introduced Debussy (Whose Close 
Personal Friend He Was) to Several Eu- 
ropean Countries, Is Now Engaged in 
Trying to Make Friends in America for 
Some Post-Debussyan Works—for  In- 
stance, the “Polytonal’’ Music of Milhaud 
and Company. That He Believes in 
Musical Reciprocity He Has Proved by 
Introducing Many Modern American 
Pieces to Audiences in France 





He began to sing when he was fifteen 
and won a success when he sang Saras- 
tro’s air, “In Diesen Heiligen Hallen,” 
which aria from “The Magic Flute” 
made the great Karl Formes famous. 
Bohnen, they say, made a success in the 
Bayreuth festivals. He has also won 
favor as a film actor in roles in which 
he has shown himself to be an excellent 
wrestler. It may be well for the critics 
to remember this. 

In order to fit himself for the obvi- 
ously fine future which he has in opera, 
he is now studying English, French and 
Italian. Formerly he knew how to speak 
in German only. It may be that in the 
mixture of languages into which he is 
now progressing only a Chinese will be 
able to understand him. 

x *e * 

If you want to hear great singers at 
their very best, hear them when they 
sing for charity. Whether the idea that 
they are singing for so much money 
causes a certain restraint or not is more 
than I can say, but certain it is that 
when their interest and sympathy are 
aroused for some worthy cause they seem 
to possess a power which is denied them 
at all other times. 

Thus it was that Rafaelo Diaz, tenor 
at the Metropolitan, surpassed himself 
when he went the other day to the Man- 
hattan Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital 
and sang to the children undergoing 
treatment there. The little ones were so 
surprised at his wonderful tones that 
some of them had to be allowed to look 
down his throat to see that the tenor 
didn’t have a bird concealed there. How- 
ever, Diaz may be content. He added a 
considerable sum to the building fund of 
the hospital and, as for the children, he 
made some of them so happy that they 
forgot their troubles. A humorous touch 
was given to the situation when some of 
the children thought that, like them, he 
was in the hospital for treatment. 

¥ & om 

Another instance of a great artist’s 
surpassing himself in the cause of char- 
ity was given by Josef Hofmann in a 
recital of Schumann’s music for the 
benefit of the great composer’s two sur- 
viving daughters, who are now living 
at an advanced age in Switzerland, and 
are almost penniless. Never had Hof- 
mann played with such eloquence, such 
feeling, such inspiring virtuosity. The 
audience was held spellbound. That he 
added many encores to his regular pro- 
gram was natural. People seemed loath 
to leave. 

The concert brought $7,000, which will 
go far at present exchange values to help 
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the poor old ladies who will remember 
with tears of gratitude the noble effort 
made under the auspices of the “Bo- 
hemians”’ to aid them. 

* ok Bs 


Some ten or dozen years ago Hugo 
Riesenfeld, manager of the Rialto, who 
has come into prominence through his 
efforts to improve the music at the big 
movie houses, was ordered out of the 
Palace Theater by a doorman who told 
him that his act had been cancelled be- 
cause it was rotten. The other day Hugo 
had his revenge when he marched in 
triumph into the same house with his 
fine Rivoli-Rialto Orchestra of fifty-four 
members at his back. He appeared to 
give New York what he calls “classical 
jazz!” 

The effort which caused Riesenfeld to 

be ejected, it seems, was a tabloid ver- 
sion of “Faust.” He was the official 
pianist to a company of eight. He 
thought they had made a great hit and 
that the people liked Gounod’s work in 
tabloid form, but the management 
thought otherwise. 
_ I haven’t heard Riesenfeld’s “classical 
jazz,” though I know that it isn’t as 
raw as the jazz that I have been con- 
demned to hear from time to time, for 
Riesenfeld is a musician. 

In direct opposition to friend Riesen- 
feld’s idea that the masterpieces will be 
appreciated by the general public when 
they are jazzed comes Walter Damrosch, 
who expresses his conviction that Amer- 
ica’s taste for good music is growing 
steadily. Jazz, he says, appeals neither 
to the heart nor to the head, but simply 
to the nerves, and it amuses through its 
shocking novelty and vulgarity. _ 

Incidentally, Walter’s article is illus- 
trated by a diagram showing the way 
the various musicians in a great or- 
chestra are seated. The arrangement 
seems an improvement on some former 
ones, but I shall always believe that the 
more the brass and the heavier instru- 
ments are distributed the better the or- 
chestra will sound. 

* * * 


It was with considerable satisfaction 
that I noticed that Deems Taylor of the 
New York World, whose criticisms are 
always interesting as well as construc- 
tive, takes up this very matter in refer- 
ence to a recent concert by the Philhar- 
monic under Mengelberg, which included 
the chorus of the Schola Cantorum and 
a quartet made up of Frances Alda, 
Mme. Charles Cahier, Paul Althouse 
and Joseph Schwarz. 

Deems says that. the temporary plat- 
form on which the men played was not 
deep enough to allow the orchestra and 
chorus to be placed right. The double 
basses were huddled together on the ex- 
treme right-hand edge of the platform, 
so that they frequently had to play too 
softly in order to avoid being too prom- 
inent. The tympani, placed in a position 
of corresponding prominence on the left, 
generally sounded completely divorced 
from the main body of tone, and the wind 
instruments, playing on the floor level, 
sounded muffled and lost behind the 
strings. 

The present disposition of the orches- 
tra follows, in most instances, the old 
lines, Conductors do not seem to realize 
that with the growth of the orchestra, 
while the number of strings has been in- 
creased, there has been a corresponding 
increase particularly in the brass and 
instruments of percussion. 

When the brass is massed as it is at 
the Metropolitan those who sit on. that 
side often do not hear the strings at all. 
_ Stokowski, the energetic and enterpris- 
ing conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, has already made some changes 
in the disposition of his players, looking 
to a more equable volume of sound com- 
ing from the platform to the listener, 
wherever he may be placed. 

The problem is not an easy one to 
solve, but it is a problem and it needs 
solving. 

* * * 

W. J. Henderson, in the Herald, re- 
cently published an interesting essay on 
the attempt of conductors to crowd too 
much into their concerts. He is abso- 
lutely right. 

In former years when a man of means 
and standing gave a dinner he gave so 
bountifully that the diners were hors de 
combat at the close, especially in the 
days when it was a mark of social dis- 
tinction to be able to consume at least 
two if not three bottles. 

We have become more civilized, so the 





number of courses is limited. The soup 
is light if there is also fish. The entrée 
is also light if there is a heavy roast, or 
if it be only a bird, the entrée may be a 
bit heavier. And so it is with music. 
The capacity to digest even the best 
music is as limited as is the capacity to 
digest even the best food. 

That conductor is wise who makes up 
his program with some roast beef, a 
light soup, a light entrée and not too 
heavy a dessert. Thus the audience 
goes away pleased instead of dulled and 
surfeited. 

However, there always will be con- 
ductors who are more anxious to show 
what they and the orchestra can accom- 
plish in an evening than they are to con- 
sider the mission of music, which is to 
entertain, to elevate, to distract us from 
the monotonous cares of daily life. 

It has been suggested that before a 
conductor is permitted to inflict an over- 
heavy program on his audience, the pro- 
gram should be submitted to a committee 
of representative music lovers. 

* 5 * 


Irvin S. Cobb, the inimitable humor- 
ist, has been writing a series of stories 
for the Sun. One of his latest tells of 
a friend of his who had made a fortune 
in the white goods business. As such 
fortunes are only made by Hebrews, this 
gentleman was a Hebrew. He also was 
the proud possessor of a daughter who, 
he believed, had wonderful musical tal- 
ent, so he sent her to Europe to study 
under the best teachers. 

Upon her return home he arranged 
that she should give a recital at Car- 
negie Hall. All his friends, and they 
were many, were invited. He also de- 
cided to give a banquet at the Waldorf 
to a chosen group, principally his best 
customers, but he was a prudent man, 
so he told them that if Miriam should 
make a big hit they would have all they 
could eat and drink, regardless of ex- 
pense. If .she didn’t make a hit, the 
banquet was off. 

When the young lady came out on the 
platform she was stricken with stage 
fright. She uttered some plaintive bleats, 
then burst into tears and fled. The 
father, without waiting to see what had 


happened to her, seized his hat, dashed 
from the box where he had sat sur- 
rounded by the rest of the family, pro- 
cured a taxicab and rushed down to the 
Waldorf to countermand the order for 
that feast. 

As he neared the door to a private 
room where his guests were to be enter- 
tained he heard sounds that transfixed 
him. As he entered he found every seat 
taken. The guests were having a fine 
time. The head waiter told him they 
were just at the terrapin. The wine 
flowed—this was in the wet period. | 

“Vait! Vait!” screamed the agonized 
father. “Didn’t I say only ve should have 
a dinner if Miriam vas a success?” — 

One of the party rose, and as he wiped 
his mouth with his napkin, said: “Vell, 
ve liked her.” 

ok * * 

An old musician, a friend of mine, said 
to me the other day: “I see by de papers 
dat Johnson, de fine tenor of de Metro- 
polit’, says dat everyting is different 
now of vat it vonce vas, dat now peoples 
all look and dress alike. Vonce it vas 
ven you could dell a musician und artist 
by de long hair und de necktie, und 
maybe his clothes und overcoat, but now 
Johnson tink dat dis is progress ven 
you cannot tell a butcher or a barber 
from a singer, a doctor or a lawyer. For 
meinself, I vant to be different in mein 
clothes as I hope I am in mein brains. 

“How can it be progress ven everyone, 
young und old, tall und small, all get de 
same haircut und ven de summer come 
dey all vear de same straw hat and ven 
de fall come, dey all smash one anudder 
de hat on de same day. Und dey all vear 
de same kind of overcoat und dey all go 
to de same kind of lunch counter und 
cafeterias und dose places, und by chim- 
miny dey are so much alike dat dey all 
blow deir noses de same way.” 

Who is right, Johnson, the tenor, or my 


friend, the musician, asks your 





DETROIT RE-ENGAGES 


News Follows Impressive Per- 
formance of Symphony 
by Gustav Mahler 


By Mabel McD. Furney 
Detroit, April 14.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony concerts of April 5 and 6 marked 
another epoch in the local career of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, for, upon those 





evenings, he produced the _ titanic 
“Resurrection” Symphony of Gustav 
Mahler. The presentation was highly 


impressive. The orchestra was in fine 
form, and responded to the conductor’s 


every wish. Victor Kolar, who trained 
the Detroit Symphony choir, won an in- 
dividual triumph, an ensemble of some 
250 men and women being heard to excel- 
lent effect. Helen Stanley, soprano, 
and Merle Alcock, contralto, were sterl- 
ing soloists. To Mme. Alcock fell the 
major portion of the singing and she 
made a_ veritable’ sensation. Mme. 
Stanley’s artistry was displayed, not 
only in the Mahler number, but also in 
two Wagner songs and an aria. The 
two songs, “Schmerzen” and “Traume,” 
were exquisitely sung, but it was in 
the Weber recitative and aria from 
“Der Freischiitz” that she rose to the 
greatest heights. 

At the close of the symphony, the 
entire audience rose to do homage to 
the orchestra, choir, soloists, conductor 
and assistant conductor, and a memora- 
ble ovation ensued. Following this 
achievement, it was doubly gratifying 
to learn that both Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and Victor Kolar will assuredly be in 
command of the orchestra and choir next 
season. William E. Walter has been 
retained as manager and Ross K. Hub- 
bard as manager of Orchestra Hall. 

Eva Gauthier, soprano, and E. Robert 
Schmitz, pianist, gave a recital in the 
Hotel Statler on Saturday evening, 
April 7, for the benefit of the American 
Field Service Fellowship. Modern mu- 
sic predominated, and the powers of the 
two artists were advantageously dis- 
played. Mme. Gauthier sang a group 
of English, Irish, Scoteh and American 
folksongs. Groups of modern American 
and modern French songs followed, the 
program coming to a jubilant close with 
“Je te veux” by Erik Satie. Mr. 
Schmitz played a Prelude, Chorale and 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


Fugue by Franck, and later gave a 
finished presentation of Debussy’s 
“Children’s Corner.” Emerson Whit- 
horne’s “Times Square,” “Chimes of St. 
Patrick’s” impressed the audience great- 
ly. A Toccata of Saint-Saéns displayed 
the brilliant technical equipment which 
Mr. Schmitz has at his command and, 
in response to urgent applause, he added 
an encore. Leroy Shield supplied accom- 
paniments for Mme. Gauthier. 

Under the auspices of the Fretheit, a 
Jewish daily newspaper, Toscha Seidel, 
violinist, and Ivan Stashenko, singer, 
gave a recital on Monday evening, Apri! 
9, at Orchestra Hall. 





Community Service Organizes Choruses 
for Negro Singers 


Under the supervision of Community 
Service, choruses are now being organ- 
ized in various parts of the country for 
Negro singers. George L. Johnson, one 
of the most prominent Negro singers and 
conductors in the United States, is in 
charge of the movement and has already 

- established choruses in Parsons and Cof- 
feyville,.Kan., and Huntington, W. Va. 
Organizations are being planned in Day- 


ton, Zanesville and Hamilton, Ohio; 
New Haven, Conn., and Knoxville, 
Tenn. Others of the forty colored 


centers throughout the country under the 
Community Service are also considering 
starting choruses. 





Kousnezowa Engaged for Gallo Forces 


Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, has announced 
the engagement for the season of his 
organization at the Nacional Teatro, 
Havana, of Mme. Maria Kousnezowa, 
Russian soprano, formerly of the Im- 
perial Theater, Petrograd, and the Opéra 
Comique, Paris. In the Cuban capital 
she will sing in “Carmen” and in other 
operas not yet announced. 





Jerome Swinford on Southern Tour 


Jerome Swinford, baritone, recently 
appeared as soloist with the Petersburg 
Music Club, Petersburg, Va., singing 
with fine effect the “Vision Fugitive” 
from “Hérodiade,” numbers by Handel. 
Lehmann and Gretchaninoff and an 
American group. He was also heard in 
recital in Roanoke, Va., and was soloist 
in a presentation of “The Crucifixion” 
in Richmond, Va., Ernest Cosby, con- 
ductor. 


Conducting Experience 
Invaluable to Pianist, 
Declares Earle Laros 




















Seal 


Photo by Apeda 
Earle Laros 
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Experience as an orchestral conductor 
may be of vital importance in the caree: 
of a pianist, is the opinion of Earle 
Laros, who made his first New York re- 
cital appearances in Aeolian Hall last 
week. Before the war Mr. Laros was fo: 
seven years leader of an orchestra of 
sixty-five players in his home city, 
Easton, Pa., and declares that the ex- 
perience he gained in that capacity has 
brought him qualities of musicianship 
and interpretation that could have been 
gained in no other way. He attributes 
some of the factors that brought hin 
success in his recital to his work 
training the orchestra in the symphoni: 
of the masters. 

“T do not believe that a young pianist 
can have a more beneficial experience 
than that gained in training an orches- 
tra,” said Mr. Laros. “At the time when 
I was working so hard to bring an or 
ganization of young players into form | 
did not then realize that my efforts 
would yield so rich a harvest, for not onl) 
has my style of playing been broadened 
but my entire conception of music has 
been enlarged. I have found that I pa) 
more attention to tone color and inter- 
pretation, qualities in which I have also 
been greatly aided through my study with 
Eleanore Garrigue Ferguson, with whom 
I have worked since the death of Joseffy. 
She has helped me much in the matter 0! 
tone production, especially in my under- 
standing of the weight and relaxation 
method, without sacrificing vitality.” 

Mr. Laros expresses a fondness for th 
works of the moderns, but excludes the 
compositions of the ultra-moderns. He 
has studied composition with Rubin Goli- 
mark and a number of his works have 
been published. A sonata for ’cello ano 
piano is still in manuscript. Mr. Laros 
will sail for Europe on May 5, giving 
recitals in London and Paris, and w! 
probably coach his next season’s P! 
grams with either Matthay or Philip) 
He will return to this country in July ‘or 


his master class series in Easton. 
H. C. 





JACKSON, MISS. 

April 13.—The Majestic Theater Or- 
chestra, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Sara B. McLean, gave a concert recent!y 
for the benefit of the Federated Mission- 
ary Societies of the various Protesta"' 
churches. The Chaminade Club held 
last regular meeting at the home of Ms 
Galloway. The program was given °Y 
Mrs. E. H. Galloway and Mrs. D. W. 
Bufkin, pianists, and Mrs. Casse«! 
Holden, vocalist. The MacDowell Clu» 
gave a concert March 28 at the stud! 
Mrs. A. F. Hawkins. Those appe: 
were Mrs. J. L. Roberts, Mrs. E. H. (al- 
loway and Mrs. George Hewes, piano; 
Joseph Shultz, violin, accompanied_Y 
Mrs. Yerger; Mrs. Bloomfield, Mrs. Fu'- 
ton Thompson, Mrs. George Power, "s 
Yerger and Mrs. Middleton, singers 

Mrs. GEORGE P. HEWES. 
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WILSON, N. C. 


April 16.—Marie Sundelius, soprano °° 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, 24%‘ 


t 


an afternoon and evening program Tre- 


cently before the local Tobacco Growers 
Association. On both occasions Mis 
Sundelius received a most cordial we 
come from a large audience. 
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Elinor Remick Warren 
‘coming to the Front 
as paenposer of Sones 
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Elinor Remick Warren 


A new composer whose works have 


been received with favor of late is Elinor 


2temick Warren, a native of Los Angeles, 
who has continued her studies in New 
York for the last three years. Although 
Miss Warren has written songs since 
years of age, it was not 
the last few years that she 
studied composition seriouslv. One of 
the first artists to sing her songs was 
Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera, who introduced her 
song, “The Heart of a Rose,” in a Car- 
negie Hall program last fall. Since then 
a number of her songs have appeared on 


ee 





the programs of prominent artists, not- 
ably Florence Easton, with whom Miss 
Warren was scheduled to appear in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of April 20. 
On this occasion Mme. Easton was an- 
nounced to sing “The Heart of a Rose,” 
“Children of the Moon,” “Golden Yes- 
terdays” and “The Touch of Spring.” In 
addition to her songs, Miss Warren has 
also composed a number of anthems, one 
of which was sung in several New York 
churches during Lent. 

Miss Warren’s first teachers were 
Katherine Cocke and Olga Steeb, with 
whom she studied piano. She studied 
composition with Gertrude Ross. In 
New York she has continued her work at 
the La Forge-Berimen Studios and with 
Clarence Dickinson. Mr. La Forge in- 
terested himself in her work and brought 
her songs to the attention of Harold 
Flammer, who has lately published a 
number of them. 





Milhaud to Conduct Performance of 
“Bayou Ballads” in Paris 


Darius Milhaud, French composer, 
who was heard in America early this 


year, has accepted the invitation to con- 
duct the performance of the “Bayou 
Ballads,” a collection of Negro songs 
harmonized by Minna Monroe and Kurt 
Schindler at the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées in Paris during the series of 
Wiener concerts early in May. 





Artists Sing in Washington 


Mary Bennett, contralto, and Lillian 
Beatey, soprano, were heard recently in 


two recitals in Washington, and also be- 
fore the Woman’s Club of Richmond, Va. 
The artists achieved success with their 
audiences and were re-engaged for a 
Washington appearance next season. 
Miss Bennett has been chosen for the 
position of contralto soloist at the Park 
Avenue Synagogue in New York and 
has also renewed her contract with the 
Memorial Presbyterian Church in Brook- 
lyn. 
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Atlantic City’s First Concert Series 
Enlists Services of Leading Artists 


UDI DET EST EN TAATY 
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Who 
Carnevali, Accompanist; 
G. Breid, 
of the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, and Lucile Orrell, 


Artists Gave Next to Last Concert 


TLANTIC CITY’S 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel under 





Helen Hobson, 
Associate Manager of R. E. Johnston; 


Soprano ; 


first season of Saturday night concerts, 
the direction of R. E. 











Atlantic City Series: Left to Right, Vito 


Giuseppe De Luca, Baritone; Lulu 
Adrian W. Phillips, Publicity Manager 
Cellist 


given at the Chal- 
Johnston, has proved to 


be one of the most successful of the musical innovations inaugurated at this resort 


this season. 
Charles Thomas, 
audiences, 


Paul 


The concerts given by many of the leading artists, 
Althouse and Beniamino Gigli, 
and will probably be made an annual feature. 


including John 
have been heard by large 
The accompanying pho- 


tograph was taken on the Boardwalk the morning following the next to the last con- 


cert, which was given by Giuseppe De Luca, 


Lucile Orrell, ’cellist. 


baritone; Helen Hobson, soprano, and 





Lucchese Engaged for Ravinia Season 
Lucchese, coloratura  so- 
prano of the San Carlo Opera Company, 
has been engaged for ten operatic per- 
formances at Ravinia Park, in Chicago, 
following her return from Havana, 
where she will be heard with the Gallo 
organization. She will appear in Chi- 
cago in “Traviata,” “Rigoletto,” “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” “Carmen,” “Barber of 
Seville,” “L’Amico Fritz,” “Marta,” and 
“Lucia.” 


Josephine 


Modern French Works Find Favor 


A large number of recent French com- 
positions listed by the Fine Arts Import- 
ing Corporation is to be found on the 
programs of Eva Gauthier and E. Rob- 
ert Schmitz, who are making a tour of 
the West. Through the efforts of this 
corporation modern French works are 
made immediately available for Ameri- 
can audiences. The second collection of 
“La Musique de Chambre,” a compilation 
of classical and modern compositions, 
has been received and includes attrac- 
tive numbers for voice, piano, violin and 
ensemble. 


Gerhardt to Visit Coast Next Season 


Elena Ge rhardt, 
now singing in England, 


who is 
return to 


mezzo-soprano, 
will 


America in the late summer for a vaca- 
tion in the Adirondacks. She will open 
her season with a program at the Pitts- 
field, Mass., Chamber Music Festival, 
and will pay her first visit to the Pacific 
Coast since 1917. She will appear under 
the direction of Steers & Coman during 
the first week in December, after which 
until Jan. 12 she will be under the man- 
agement of Behymer and Oppenheimer. 


MADISON, WIS. 


April 14.—Josef Lhevinne, pianist, 
gave a recital before an audience of 1500 
persons at Christ Presbyterian Church 
on March 28, under the auspices of the 
Madrigal Club. His program ‘was prac- 
tically doubled in length by encores. ‘In 
a Persian Garden,” by Liza Lehmann, 
was given at Music Hall by members of 
the University School of Music. Those 
taking part were Aagot Borge, so- 
prano; Martha Chandler, contralto; Noel 
Stearn, tenor; E. Earle Swinney, bari- 
tone, and Leon L. Iltis, pianist. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederik IFrederikson were heard 
in a “Twilight Musicale” at the Wiscon- 
sin School of Music on March 25. Their 
program consisted of two sonatas and a 
suite for violin and piano. 


CHARLES N. DEMAREST. 
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Urges Support for Friends of Music 
To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


The world considers musical art a 
business because it has been commer- 
cialized to such an extent as to cause even 
musicians and artists to lose sight of 
the fact that music is an art and not a 
commodity. Had Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Wagner or other great composers fo- 
cused their minds upon big financial re- 
turn for their product, we would not now 
possess the masterpieces which they left 
as a living testimony to “Art for Art’s 
Sake.” But today the trend is toward 
royalties and sales, with the result that 
there is very little worth while music 
composed, but much that is not worth 
while is published and performed. The 
programs offered to concertgoers are de- 
voted to a few over-worked symphonies, 
overtures and concertos. interspersed 
with some Strauss works and a lot of 
unimportant novelties. There seems to 
be an unconscionable averseness on the 
part of program makers to perform any 
of the great classics other than those in 
the regular repertory. Conditions in 
Europe have always been better in this 
respect, but even there it was necessary 
to organize societies to give encourage- 
ment and aid to musical events that 
would promote an increase in the knowl- 
edge of music and improve musical taste 
and culture. Thus came into existence 
“Les Amis de la Musique” in France, 
“Gli Amici della Musica” in Italy, and 
“Die Gesellschaft der Musik Freunde” 
in Austria. 

In 1913 an American organization, 
The Society of the Friends of Music, 
based upon the same lofty ideals that 
inspire all friends of music, was organ- 
ized by a small band of music-lovers in 
New York who had become interested in 
the activities of the European societies 
and wanted a similar association here. 
The American society has just completed 
its tenth season of activity, during which 
period it has given sixty concerts at 
which over 300 different works were per- 
formed. Of these, thirty-eight were 
“first times,” with only nine receiving a 
second and but one a third hearing. The 
value of this contribution to the public 
is therefore strikingly apparent. In re- 
presenting works of the old masters 
which are seldom, if ever, heard in con- 
cert halls, the society has succeeded in 
attaining an enviable position, in spite 
of the fact that there seems to be consid- 
erable misunderstanding as to its legiti- 
mate raison d’étre. The society is not a 
club or closed organization existing 
solely for the benefit of its members. Nor 
is it a company of faddists, dreamers or 
musical dilettanti. Its chief function is 
to provide programs of exceptional artis- 
tic merit and of a distinctive character, 
presented with highest possible excel- 
lence. 

Every one associated with this unique 
organization, from the director to the 
last singer in the horus, is united heart 
and soul with a desire to carry out the 
purpose and maintain the ideals for which 
it was created. The chorus is composed 
of singers carefully selected because of 
their ability to perform what is assigned 
to them in a worthy manner, and with 
only three years of association together, 
it nevertheless has taken a commanding 
position, for nowhere can one hear better 
choral singing, especially in the classical 
works, particularly Bach and Brahms 
Under the direction of Stephen Towns- 
end, who devotes two days a week during 
the season to the work, the chorus has 
developed into a singing body of great 
potentiality. The society has been for- 
tunate in having as musical director 
Arthur Bodanzky, conductor of the Met- 
repolitan Opera, whose profound know}- 
edge of musical literature, long experi- 
ence in every department of musical pro- 
duction and keen interest in the success 
of the society have been productive of a 
series of musical events unparalleled in 
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the annals of music in America. 


Every 
year he scours Europe for novelties and 
devotes days to revising, editing and 
scoring them for presentation. He is 
eclectic in taste but stands unwaveringly 
upon Bach as the foundation of modern 
music. 

Now the sad finale to this brilliant 
achievement is that it has been forced 
to proceed without any financial support 
outside of the guarantors, subscribers 
and ticket buyers. New York has been 
canvassed in vain for assistance. Cer- 
tainly it seems most strange that after 
four years soliciting financial support 
from the different musical foundations 
in the city and from wealthy individuals, 
the society is still without necessary 
funds to give dress rehearsals of the 
Bach concerts at low prices in order to 
make the Bach cantatas known to the 
people. 

Why such apathy toward immortal 
things in musical art? Why such indif- 
ference toward an organization strug- 
gling to maintain high ideals and to 
provide music of a superior order? If 
musicians, critics and wealthy patrons of 
art cannot get the vision of such a mes- 
sage, what chance has the public to de- 
velop and advance in musical apprecia- 
tion? If art be negligible and noble 
effort be ignored, then may we truly say 
that the world has gone awry; but thanks 
to that unconquerable spirit of art en- 
thusiasts, the Friends of Music has 
steadily progressed, surmounting obsta- 
cles and overthrowing opposition. Even 
if the entire house were sold out, there 
would yet remain a large deficit, for the 
prices at which the seats are sold are 
inadequately small compared with the 
value received. Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier, 
president of the societv, says in her re- 
port that “work of this description is 
one more chance to uphold the traditions 
of art, for it is to this country that the 
honor of upholding the great traditions 
of service to Beauty for Beauty’s Sake 
belongs.” 

Does it not seem preposterous that an 
endeavor wholly devoted to the interests 
of developing musical appreciation and 
advancing the cause of musical art can 
secure no cooperation from those who 
could and ought to help? 

C. E. LE MASSENA. 

New York City, April 7, 1925. 

et et 
Washington Wants to Hear More 
Men Singers 


Dear Mephisto: 

If your grace will grant me a few 
lines, I will try to tell you how much 
vour column is enjoved and the interest- 
ing notes throughout your worthy maga- 
zine appreciated. Particularly it is de- 
lightful to read of the events which, 
regrettable to say. this city cannot seem 
to secure, even though it is accredited 
with much of the nation’s business. 

In the last issue that note by the genial 
Mr. Wagner concerning the non-co-opera- 
tion of managers is open to comment, 
especially in regard to the four tenors 
who swooped down upon Detroit in a 
single week. It takes an Act of Congress 
and a permit to get one here at all. In 
fact, the men singers who visit this vil- 
lage can be numbered either among the 
brave or the unknowing, for their ap- 
pearances are rare indeed. 

Save for “dear Jawn,” no bass, tenor 
or baritone dares show his head within 
the city limits, at least it seems that way. 
Edmond Clément, the ultimate in artis- 
try. visited us by accident, as did the 
estimable Giovanni Martinelli. Due to 
the unfortunate and recurring illnesses 
of Emilio de Gogorza, we are about to 
have our friend, Paul Althouse, with us. 
Ruffo and Werrenrath sang here some 
time ago. and I have heard it rumored 
that Chaliapin created considerable com- 
motion by actually calling on us. 

For the capital of the country this 
seems a trifle inconsistent, does it not? 
What a treat it would be to have Ric- 
eardo Martin sing for us. Or the Hack- 
etts. Schipa. Gieli, Johnson, De Luca, 
Baklanoff, Fred Patton, Gogorza if pos- 
sible; in fact. any of them would be 
more than welcome. We have suffered 
under the attempts of “the world’s great- 
est violinist” and “the foremost living 
vianist” until seon the managers will 
have to drop to the comparative class to 


pick their adjectives. However, there is 
no commercial value in anyone else, so 
we shall continue to sit through the 
Mendelssohn E Minor and the Chopin B 
Flat Minor until all the Strads and 
Steinways are either worn out or broken 
down and we are freed forever. Three 
cheers for the Victrola! 

As for me, I shall, after scanning your 
valuable criticisms, pack my goods and 
chattels, board a trolley for li’l old New 
York and listen to some of these war- 
blers in their sanctuaries of song and 
take my departure, satisfied that they 
are more than advertisements. Yours, 
with kindest wishes and in envy of what 
you may be compelled to hear 

THEODORE F’. GANNON. 

Washington, D. C., April 7, 1923. 





Organ Festival for New York Music 
Week 


An organ festival will be given in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, by 
the National Association of Organists, 
in co-operation with the American Guild 
of Organists and the Society of Theater 
Organists, from April 30 to May 5, as 
part of the celebrations of New York 
Music Week. Charles M. Courboin, 
Rollo F. Maitland, John Hammond, Fir- 
min Swinnen, Charles Doersam, Chan- 
ning Lefevre, Lynnwood Farnam and 
John Doane will give recitals. 

The programs will also include choral 
singing by the Morning Choral of Brook- 
lyn, the Jamaica Choral and the choir of 
the Church of the Incarnation. Speak- 
ers will appear daily in brief addresses. 





Young Artists of Empire District Com- 
pete in Federation Contest 


The Young Artists’ Contest of the 
Empire District of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs took place in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on the morning of April 
11. The contestants included the win- 
ners of the state contests in Connecticut, 
New York and New Jersey. The win- 
ners will compete with those of the 
other district contests at the Biennia! 
Convention at Asheville, N. C., in June. 
The successful contestants were: Piano. 
Margaret Hamilton of New York, pupil 
of Elizabeth Straus of the Institute of 
Musical Art; voice, Frank Lynn Baur 
of Brooklyn, pupil of Alvah E. Nichols, 
and Gladys Burns Stranahan of Newark, 
N. J. The marks of two of the violin 
contestants were so nearly a tie that an- 
other hearing will be necessary to deter- 


mine the winner. The judges were: 
Piano, Edwin Hughes, Augusta Cott- 
low, Oliver Denton, Leslie Hodgson 


and Richard Hageman; voice, Mrs. Car! 
Alves, Mrs. Theodore Toedt, Frank La 
Forge, Mr. Hageman and T. Tertius 


For teachers and students of 
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SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 
DR. P. MARIO 


Author of 
Caruso’s Method of Voice Production 


For particulars and booklet on Natural Singing write to Miss B. Friede, 
secretary of the 


Marafioti Voice Culture Institute 
The Wyoming, 7th Avenue and 55th St., New York 


Circle 3242 


committee on the contest included Mr 
Russell R. Dorr, historian of the N: 
tional Federation; Mrs. William Cowe, 
chairman of the New York State eo) 
tests; Mrs. Charles D. Davis, preside; 
of the Bridgeport Musical Club; ™) 
Helen C. Webster, former president . 
the National Federation; Mrs. F. 
Wardwell of Stamford, Conn., preside), 
of the Empire District, and Mrs. Wo: «< 
ter Warner, auditor of the Nati 
Federation. 





Philharmonic Gives Eighty-four (.). 
certs in Season 


The New York Philharmonic Orc: 
tra brought to a close last Sunday «hx 
most active season in its eighty-one 
years of existence. Its schedule inclu je 
fifty subscription concerts in Carncyie 
Hall, twelve at the Metropolitan Oper, 
House, six at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, two special performances of Bee. 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, five free con- 
certs at Cooper Union, five student con- 
certs each at Citv College and Carnegie 
Hall and four concerts at the Commer. 
cial High School in Brooklyn. The Phil- 
harmonic Society also arranged a series 
of three lectures on “The Orchestra,” 
given by Daniel Gregory Mason, com. 
poser and associate director of the music 
department of Columbia University, at 
the University Settlement in Eldridge 
Street. 


Artists Take Ship for Europe 

Six great trans-Atlantic liners left 
New York on April 14 for European 
ports, and of these three had on board 
persons prominent in the musical world. 
On the Volendam was William Van 
Hoogstraten, who will be one of the con- 
ductors of the New York Philharmonic 
next season. The Homeric had aboard 
Kurt Schindler, conductor of the Schola 
Cantorum; Frank Tours, orchestral con- 
ductor, and Evelione Taglione, pianist. 
The George Washington took Curt 
Taucher, tenor, of the Metropolitan; 
Ninon Romaine, pianist, and Dennis Mc- 
Sweeney of the Charles L. Wagner Con- 
cert Management. Due to arrive here o: 
the Majestic on April 17 was Max Rein- 
hardt, who comes for a flying visit t 
look over the theatrical situation in New 
York, with a view to making some of his 
large-scale productions next season. 





Guidi Forms New String Quartet 

A new string quartet has been or- 
ganized under the leadership of Scipio: 
Guidi, concertmaster of the Philharmonic: 
Society and violinist of the New York 
Trio. Mr. Guidi’s associate members wi! 
be A. Lichstein, second violin; L. Bar- 
zini, viola, and O. Mazzuchi, ’cello. Mr 
Barzini, a Belgian, was formerly wi 
the Letz Quartet. Mr. Lichstein 
Russian, while Mr. Mazzuchi is a Sout 
American, former solo cellist at the Color 
Theater in Buenos Aires. 
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Contralto | 
Exclusive WALTER ANDERSON q 
Direction 1459 Broadway, New York i 
APPEARANCES Ps PRESS NOTICES 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY NEW YORK TIMES H 
ORCHESTRA | ; 
Miscl, “Miss Bryars displayed a voice of 
CLEVELAND SYMPHONY good quality and commanding style.” { 
ORCHESTRA 4 
vanen | ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
NEWARK FESTIVAL | : 
“Messiah” | ‘Demonstrated the range of her voice | 
LINDSBORG FESTIVAL | and its rich, reposeful quality.” 
**Messiah,”’ ete. 
PORTLAND FESTIVAL TORONTO MAIL & EMPIRE 7 
**Aida”’ ‘ 
ALLENTOWN FESTIVAL | “A vatee of great names beauty and 
‘“Reesiah” | sang with color and feeling—her vocal- 
LOWELL CHORAL SOCIETY | ism was excellent. 
“Requiem” | if: 
N. Y. RUBINSTEIN CLUB) =| = NEWARK NEWS q 
_ ca “A gifted Mezzo-Contralto, showed ; 
nner HON aA CHOIR excellent schooling and was f 
ae me applauded.” 
ELIZABETH CHORAL SOCIETY 
“Messiah” = 4 
ee OWELL’ COURIER-CITIZEN } 
ST. LOUIS K. OF €. CHORAL ieee: AT eenne eee : 
SOCIETY “The rich tones of her lower 
wateel. were of beautiful quality. The : 
PROVIDENCE GLEE CLUB throughout was evenly developed ; 
Miscl. 
oe: Sees eee Cae LANCASTER NEWS-JOURNAL 
RUTGERS COLLEGE ‘Proved altogether charming, both in 
“Messiah,” ete. ? her singing and personaiity.”’ 











INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
EMINENT VISITORS 


Novaes, Bachaus and St. Olaf 
Choristers Provide Part 


of Local Programs 

By Pauline Schellschmidt 
INDIANAPOLIS, April 14.—Two distin- 
guished pianists appeared here lately in 
recital. On Sunday afternoon, April 1, 
Guiomar Novaes played before the mem- 
bers of the Mannerchor at the Academy 
of Music and the following Sunday after- 
noon the Ona B. Talbot Fine Arts Asso- 
ciation presented Wilhelm Bachaus, who 
has not been heard here recently, at the 
Murat Theater. Mr. Bachaus’ program 
was made up of “C Sharp Minor” 
compositions, including the Schumann 
“Etudes Symphoniques,” the Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 27; a Rachmaninoff Pre- 


lude, the Liszt Twelfth Rhapsody, a 
Chopin group and several extra num- 
bers. 

The most successful concert of last 
week was that of the St. Olaf Choir, 
which sang Sunday evening, April 8, at 
the Murat Theater before a capacity 
audience. The singing of this widely 
known chorus reflected the fine discipline 
and musicianship of the director, F. 
Melius Christiansen. A program of un- 
varying interest was sung. 

Paul Kleeman, baritone, who was the 
winner in the Indiana State Federation 
contest two years ago, sang at Hollen- 
beck Hall Thursday evening, April 5, 
displaying a voice of beautiful quality in 
German lieder, an aria from “Faust” 
and a group of songs by American com- 
posers. John L. Geiger, his instructor, 
was the accompanist. On Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 8, another local baritone, 
Mardo Kaehn, gave a program at Caleb 
Mills Hall. He made a fine impression. 
Mrs. Justine Harder was the accom- 
panist. 

Probably the most effective Easter 
music heard here was that planned by 
Mrs. James M. Ogden, who had 150 car- 
olers sing at half-past six on Easter 
morning on the steps of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailers’ Monument. Mrs. Ogden was as- 
sisted by seven women, who conducted 
groups from various churches. A brass 
quartet supplied a background for the 
children’s songs. 


ROSELLE PARK, N. J. 


April 14.—A recital for the benefit of 
the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, 
N. H., was given under the auspices of 
Ethel Glenn Hier, composer-pianist, as- 
sisted by Ruth Deputy, contralto, at the 
Methodist Church April 5. The entire 
program was devoted to MacDowell com- 
positions, sung by members of the Junior 
MacDowell Club. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


April 14.—As soloist for the secular 
concert of the Washington Choral So- 
ciety, Hazel Bachschmid, coloratura 
soprano, displayed a _ voice of wide 
range, flexibility and brilliancy. Her 
group of French songs was charmingly 
sung, while her English songs were 
striking in the dramatic side. 


YORK, PA. 

April 14.—Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone, and Olga Samaroff, pianist, ap- 
peared in joint recital on April 4 in the 
York High School under the auspices of 
the local Music League. They were en- 
thusiastically received by an audience of 
over 1600. Edward Rechlin gave an 
organ recital on April 5 in St. John’s 
Lutheran Church. His program in- 
cluded a group of Bach Preludes and 
choral harmonizations with the Toccata 
in F', the Adagio from the cantata, ““God’s 
Way Is the Best Way”; the Sixth Sonata 
by Mendelssohn, and numbers by Kuhnau 
and Reuter. Of considerable interest 
also was an improvisation on an Easter 


carol. J. L. W. MCCLELLAN. 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will be the 
guest of honor at the annual breakfast 
of the League of American Penwomen 
in Washington on April 21. She will be 
heard in recital at Westminster College 
in New Wilmington, Pa., on April 23. 





All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be 
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Metropolitan and Concert Artist 
Sang April 20th at Aeolian Hall 


THE HEART OF A ROSE 
GOLDEN YESTERDAYS 
CHILDREN OF THE MOON 


By 


KLINOR 
REMICK 
WARREN 
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Distinguished Concert Artist 
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‘“T shall use in all my concerts for this season as 
an encore 


“GRANDMA” 
HENRY SACHS 


This clever composer from the West is also the author of 


THE FRIENDLY 
MAN 


An Encore Song 
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Distinguished Concert Tenor 


is singing in all his concerts this season 


GYPSY CHEER 
By David Proctor 


I shall continue to use 





‘“Come Up, Come In With Streamers” by Deis 


this season and shall add to next season’s program: 


A Child’s Night Song--- Bassett 


and 
A Heart Mislaid---Laflorge 


says the Metropolitan Artist 


SIGRID 
ONEGIN 


Send for descriptive catalog and thematics 
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Famous Metropolitan Soprano 


has recorded for Edison Recreation 


LADDIE 


(Will You Come Back to Me) 





and she uses continually on her programs 
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Both by 


KAROLYN 
WELLS 
BASSETT 


Send for descriptive catalog and thematics 
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| Discuss Federation’s Future Work in 
Missouri Convention in Kansas City 


Several Hundred Delegates Hear Many Addresses at Fifth An- 
nual Meeting, and Elect Officers for the Year—Two Per- 
formances of “Elijah” Constitute Feature in Attractive 
Musical Programs—Winners Announced in Junior Contest 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


UUTALE STEVEN 


UUULNEUNALIOUUIENIE TUTTLE ELUDES 
T7ANSAS CITY, April 14.—Several 

hundred delegates attended the fifth 
annual convention of the Missouri Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs at the Hotel 
Muehlebach from April 2 to 5. Ad- 
dresses outlining future work of the 
federation were delivered; interesting 
musical programs, arranged by the Kan- 
sas City Clubs, were participated in by 
many city choirs and school children, 
and junior contests were carried out. A 
feature of the morning sessions was the 
singing of the State song “Missouri, We 
Greet Thee!” written by Mrs. William 
A. McCandless of St. Louis. Missouri 
composers whose works were heard 
during the convention are Car] Busch, 
Ellis Levy, Dorothy Gaynor’ Blake, 
Geneve Lichtenwalter, N. Louise Wright 
and Ernest Kroeger. 

The following officers were elected for 
the year: Mrs. A. L. Snoddy of Mexico, 
Mo., president; Florence M. Wood- 
ard of Kansas City, re-elected vice- 
president; Mrs. F. C. Papendick of St. 
Louis, second vice-president; Mrs. Hal- 
bert White of Kansas City, third vice- 
president; Caroline Pike of  Boliver, 
recording secretary; Alta Rueker of 
Sedalia, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Robert Peden of Kansas City, treasurer; 
Grace Stringfellow of St. Joseph, audi- 
tor; Cora Lyman of Kansas City, Mrs. 
. F. Yaney of Sedalia, Mrs. Sanford 
B. Sellers of Lexington, Mrs. A. F. 
Duysing of Kansas City, and Mrs. F. 
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Ferdinand Starnhahn of St. Louis, 
directors. 

Addresses were given by Cora Lyman, 
former State president; Mrs. J. H. Rodes 
of Webster Groves, honorary president; 


Anna Heuermann Hamilton, chairman 


of junior clubs; Mrs. A. L. Snoddy, 
chairman of contests; Edith Rhetts, 
Mrs. L. T. Herndon, Mrs. W. A. Dall- 


meyer of Jefferson City; Mrs. W. B. 
Nickels, chairman of music settlements 
of the National Federation; Dr. Paul H. 
Linn of Fayette College; Geneve Licht- 
enwalter, president of the Missouri 
Music Teachers’ Association; W. L. Cal- 
houn of Carthage; Sarah White, super- 
visor of music in the St. Joseph public 
schools; Mabelle Glenn, supervisor of 
music in Kansas City Publie Schools, 
and Jesse Cro:by, State chairman of 
publicity. 

At a banquet given at the Hotel 
Muehlebach on the first evening of the 
convention, Nan B. Stephens of Atlanta, 
Ga., was chairman in the absence of 
Mrs. John F. Lyons, president of the 
National Federation, who was unable to 
attend. 

Impressive performances of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” on April 4 and 5 in 
Convention Hall, under the baton of 
Earl Rosenberg, constituted the chief 
musical event of the week. The work 
was presented in pageant form under 
the stage direction of William Dodd 
Chenery of Springfield, Ill., and the 
Little Symphony, augmented for the 
occasion, supported the 350 costumed 
singers in the orchestral part of the 
oratorio. Three choruses took part, in- 
cluding one of 500 adults, one of 500 High 
School students and one of 500 seventh 


grade students. Thirty church choirs 
were represented in the choruses, which 
also included the Ivanhoe Lodge men’s 
choir, the Italian Chorus, the Women’s 
Choral Club of Kansas City and the 
Teachers’ Choral Club. 

The soloists were Arch Bailey, Helen 
Brown Read, Mrs. Archie Austin, Mrs. 
Arthur Brookfield, Esther Darnall, Mrs. 
George Cowden, Mrs. Allan Taylor, Mrs. 


Howard Austin, Mrs. Leslie Baird, 
Archibald Todd, Reed Hilliard, Mrs. 
George Payne, Lila Engle, Mildred 


Spencer and Mrs. Leon Hinckle. The 
singing of “Lift Thine Eyes,” by mem- 
bers of the seventh grade chorus under 
the leadership of Mabelle Glenn, super- 
visor of music in the public schools, 
aroused so much enthusiasm that it had 
to be repeated at each performance. 

The Kansas City Musical Club, the 
music department of the Athenaeum, the 
Little Symphony with Marjorie Squires 
as soloist, Missouri composers’ and 
artists, and Kansas City artist members 
of the federation, appeared in concerts 
during the convention. 


Award Prizes in Junior Contests 


Sixty-eight students between the ages 
of 8 and 18 competed in the junior con- 
tests in five divisions—piano, harp, 
violin, musicianship and composition. 
The prizes, $10 each, were contributed 
by Mrs. Lyman, Mrs. Woodard, Mrs. 
John W. Soden, Mrs. H. L. Jarboe, J. W. 
Jenkins Music Company, Loretto Acad- 
emy, Horner Institute, St. Theresa’s 
Academy, Mrs. Jasper Blackburn of 
Webster Groves, fine arts section of the 
Monday Club of Webster Groves, Mrs. 
Snoddy, Mrs. Thomas Lonergan, Mrs. 
Allan Taylor, Kansas City Musical Club, 
Music Teachers’ Association, M. A. 
Russo, Mrs. J. W. Helm, Mrs. Gilbert 
Faeth and Mrs. T. L. Bowles. 

The winners’ were: Piano—Jane 
Kelly of Sedalia, Violet A. Clark of 
Kansas City, Elden La Mar of Kansas 
City, Elinor Fettenstein of St. Joseph 
and Alice Kenworthy of Kansas City. 
Violin—Eugene Schultz, Bennie Fray- 
zer, Izler Solomen and Alice Veirheilig, 
all of Kansas City, and Dorothy Tatman 
of Carrollton. Musicianship—Paul Jack- 
puith of Springfield, Rose M. Poncelot of 
Kansas City, and Hamilton S. Hibbard 
of St. Clair. Harp—Bobbie Basile, Lois 
Craft, and Esther Broadus, all of Kan- 
sas City. Composition—Beneta May 





Professor 


O. SEVCIRA 


World’s Foremost Violin Instructor 


(Teacher of Kubelik and Morint1) 








WILL TEACH IN 


ing September Ist, 1923 
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Prof. Sevcik consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who, after an open competitiye examination, is found to possess the greatest gift 


Application should be made to 


TELEPHONE 


Metropolitan Opera House Building, 


PENNSYLVANIA 5668 


HANA 





1425 Broadway, New York 


McCrary and Nadine Suesse, both of 
Kansas City. Beulah Marty, violin 
pupil of Forest Schulz of the Horner 
Institute of Fine Arts, won the $25 State 
contest prize, and Mrs. Leon Hinckle, 
member of the Horner Institute of Fine 
Arts Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota, a 
national musical sorority, won a similar 
prize in the vocal contest. 





LONG BEACH, CAL. 


April 14.—Three recitals of especial 
merit were given during the first week 
of April in the Municipal Auditorium. 
At the first of these Juanita Benoist, 
mezzo-soprano, pupil of William Conrad 
Mills, was heard with Marjorie Vincent 
as accompanist. Assisting artists were 
Nicholas Devereaux, pianist, and Clyde 
Morris Gates, violinist. Ruth Wood, 
pianist, pupil of Helen M. Sargent, gave 
an ambitious program, assisted by Rolla 
Alford, tenor, with Louise Robinson at 
the piano. Carlton Wood, violinist, pre- 
sented Harold Caton, Gordon Groves, 
Dean Wissler and Roberta Kirkpatrick 
in concert. Handel’s Largo was played 
by an ensemble of twenty-five violins. 
Fennel Lorraine was at the piano. A 
fourth recital was given at Calvary 
Presbyterian Church by Ivy Lake, pian- 
ist, presented by Clarence E. Krinbill. 
Mrs. Stanley Robertson, soprano, was 
also heard, accompanied by Miss Lake. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 


REDLANDS, CAL. 

April 14.—A big audience greeted 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, in recital at 
the Wyatt Opera House, under the aus- 
pices of the Spinet Club. He was 
ably assisted at the piano by Charles 
Hart. The program consisted of num- 
bers by Veracini, Lalo, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Pugnani, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Saint- 
Saéns and the recitalist’s own arrange- 
ments of Granados’ “Spanish Dance” 
and Wieniawski’s “Saltarello.” The Fine 
Arts College lately presented the follow- 
ing students from the piano and voice 
departments in recital: Frances Scott, 
Sarah Leitner, Ruth Grinnell, Helen 
Bartlett, Winifred Sharp, Norman Price, 


Iola Stower and Deidamia Netherton. 
CHARLES H. MARSH. 
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UMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


Five Weeks, June 25 to July 28, 1923 


Josef LHEVINNE 
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Will Give Post Graduate Courses 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


GEORGE H. GARTLAN 


SUMMER SESSION 


of six weeks, June 25th to August 4th, 1923 Lecture Courses by eminent educators 
Recitals by members of the faculty and artist pupils 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC FACULTY OF ONE HUNDRED ARTIST INSTRUCTORS 
SCHOOL OF THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 








| Among those in residence for the summer session will be the following: 
| PIANO—Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti, Victor Garwood, Louise Robyn, Kurt Wanieck, Ear] Blair, Mae Doelling, 
| Clarence Loomis, Cora Kiesselbach, Cleveland Boh net, Crawford Keigwin, Adalbert Huguelet. 


VOICE—Karleton Hackett, E. Warren K. Howe, Elaine De Sellem, Charles LaBerge, John T. Read, Frank 
Parker, Marie S. Zendt, Jennie F. W. Johnson, Louise Winter. 


ORGAN—Wilhelm Middelschulte, Frank Van Dusen. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—O. E. Robinson, David A. Clippinger, Harris R. Vail, Edna Wilder. 


| VIOLIN—Jacques Gordon, Herbert Butler, Ramon Girvin, Hans Muenzer, Walter Aschenbrenner. 
: MUSICAL THEORY COMPOSITION—Arthur O. Andersen, John Palmer. 
VIOLONCELLO—Robert Ambrosius. 

ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS—Members Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


SCHOOL OF ACTING AND EXPRESSION—A. Louise Suess. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Awarded by Josef Lhevinne, William 8S. Brady, Delia Valeri, by competitive examination. 
Moderate Tuition Rates, Excellent Dormitory Accommodations—Summer Prospectus mailed on request. 





Send for Application Blanks. 
For Detailed Information address 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


| CHICAGO’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


John J. Hattstaedt 504 KIMBALL HALL, 300 S. WABASH AVE. 
President CHICAGO, ILL. 











Karleton Hackett, 


Adolf Weidig, 
Heniot Levy, 


} Associate 
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j Directors 
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Novelties Arouse Interest in Milan 


ILAN, April 12.—Pick-Mangiagalli’s 

ballet-pantomime, ‘‘Mahit,” had its 
premiére recently at the Scala, bracketed 
with Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.”” The 
work was received more or less coldly at 
first, but enthusiasm grew, and after the 
final scene there was much applause and 
the composer was called before the cur- 
tain. While the music does not obscure 
that of other ballets, it has decided 
charm in many places. Cia Fornaroli 
and Angelini Gini in the principal parts 
scored personal successes. 

“Falstaff,” celebrating its thirtieth an- 
niversary, has been revived with consid- 
erable success, and “Lucia” has drawn 
large houses, with Toti Dal Monti and 


Aureliano Pertile in the main parts. 
Respighi’s “Belfagor,” “The Magic 


Flute,” “Mme. Sans-Géne” and ‘“Mefis- 
tofele” are announced for early produc- 
tion. 

Don Lorenzo Perosi’s oratorio, ‘The 
Resurrection of Lazarus,” had its first 
hearing recently at the Conservatorio 
under the baton of Don Ascanio Andre- 
oni. The work, while not having an im- 
peccable performance, was well received. 
The chorus, composed of members of the 
Societa Vincenzo Bellini and the Schola 
Cantorum, did excellent work and the 
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Cuscina, and “Funicoli, Funicola” by De 
Cecco. Renato Brogi’s “Bacchus in Tus- 
cany” has had an enthusiastic reception. 

Numerous operatic works completed, 
or nearly so, and scheduled for early 
production include “Turandot” by Puc- 
cini, “La Cena delle Beffe” by Giordano, 
“Paul and Virginia” by Montemezzi, 
“Basi e Boci” by Pick-Mangiagalli, the 
libretto by Boito; “Mary of Magdala” 
by Pedrollo, “Lady Hamilton” by Vitta- 
dini and “Gilliat” by Pacini. 

Recitals of interest have been given 
by Ettore Colombo, pianist; G. A. Fano, 
violinist; Enrico Polo, violinist, and 
Clara Sansoni, pianist. 


Barcelona Welcomes German Opera 


_ BARCELONA, April 8—Max _ Schill- 
ings, German composer and conductor, 
in the course of his recent Spanish visit, 
conducted “Tristan and Isolde” at the 
Liceo here. The cast included Hafgren 
as Isolde, Margarete Ober as Brangdne, 
the tenor Hofmann as Tristan, Rode as 
Kurvenal and Marowsky as King Mark. 
The performance on the whole was a 
worthy one. The second of a series of 
concerts by the Sinfonica included a 
novelty in Gabriel Pierné’s Suite, “Paisa- 
jes Franciscanos,” Liszt’s “Damnation of 
Faust” and the “Benvenuto Cellini” 
Overture of Berlioz. Lamote de G. Grig 


Poli Randacio as Minnie and the tenor 
Piccaluga as Dick Johnson. A more im- 
pressive performance was that of “Lo- 
hengrin,” also led by Vitali. The prin- 
cipal artists in the Wagner work were 
Mme. Concato as Elsa, Franco Tafuro 
as a fine Lohengrin, Agozzino as Ortrud 
and Segura Tallien as Telramund. 





Concerts Claim Attention of Parisian 
Music Lovers 

Paris, April 11.—“L’Effet de Nuit,” a 

symphonic poem by Sylvio Lazzari, in- 

spired by a poem of Verlaine, was heard 

with interest at the Conservatoire under 


the baton of Philippe Gaubert. The 
themes proved original and their de- 
velopment musical. Recitals have been 


given by Marguerite Namara, American 
soprano, at the Salle Gaveau; Manuel 
Quiroga, violinist, whose playing of 
Mozart’s D Major Concerto was excel- 
lent in every respect; Marcelle Gerer, 
soprano; Dorothy Swainson and Ralph 
Lawton in two-piano music, and Marthe 
Lebasque, soprano. 


Massenet’s “Amadis” at Nice Opera 


Nice, April 12.—Massenet’s posthu- 
mous opera, “Amadis,” which had its 
first performance at Monte Carlo last 


year, was given for the first time here 
at the Opéra recently. The score, which 
the late composer has fitted to a roman- 
tic tale drawn from a Breton legend, is 
of rather unequal merit, the orchestra- 
tion being unusually simple. Conducted 


Hears Recital Artists in Ex- 


cellent Programs 


Rome 


RoME, April 10.—Recitals of various 
sorts have claimed the attention of the 
musical public in the course of the last 
week. Among the artists heard have 
been Vera Gobbi-Belcredi, pianist, who 
was well received in a program of classic 
and modern numbers at the Sala Sgam- 
bati; Doris Dettelbach, young Parisian 
singer, who appeared at the Santa Ce- 
cilia in a program principally of lieder, 
creating an excellent impression, and 
Arturo Bonucci, ’cellist, who returned 
recently from America and who was 
heard at the Augusteo. At the Costanzi 
the operatic répertoire has_ included 
“Huguenots,” “Tristan und Isolde” and 
Manon.’ 


Orchestral Novelties in Munich 


Municu, April 9.—Orchestral works 
of interest given recently by the Kon- 
zertverein, under the conductorship of 
Sigmund von Hausegger, included Rich- 
ard Strauss’ “Hymnen,” Op. 71; the Sec- 
ond Symphony of Hermann Bischoff; a 
eyele of “Orchesterliedern” by H. K. 
Schmid and Gerhard Keussler’s melo- 
dramatic symphony, “An der Tod.” 
Verdi’s Requiem was sung by the Teach- 
ers’ Choral Society under Robert Heger, 
who also led a concert devoted entirely 
to the works of Stravinsky. A further 
Schénberg program was canceled, owing 
to the unwillingness of the musicians to 
perform the “Five Orchestral Pieces.” 


soloists were much applauded. These non conducted and the soloist was Mary 
were Irene Voltolini, soprano; Gina Harris, an American soprano. The Trio 
Tassi, mezzo-soprano; Lauro Alghisi, Of Barcelona in a series of concerts has 
tenor; Giuseppe Bellantoni, baritone, and Played all of Beethoven’s trios. The 
Carlo Spalla, bass. Preceding the ora- Casals Quartet, made up of Senors 


Casals, Mensa, Robas and Galvez, gave 
works of Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Grieg in a recent program. Emil Sauer, 
celebrated pianist, gave the second of 
a series of recitals at the Liceo recently, 
playing Schubert’s Fantasia, Op. 15, and 
compositions of Chopin and Scharwenka. 
A notable trio heard here recently was 
a group of Viennese artists including 
These are “The Fan” by Emilio Reggio, Leo Sirota, pianist; Roberto Pollak, vio- 
with music by Alfredo Cuscina; “La _ linist, and Frederic Bauxbaum, ’cellist. 
Fabbrica dei Piavoli” by Arturo Ros- . _ 

sati, with music by Vincenzo Billi, and CAIRO, EGypt, April 2.—Puccini’s 
“Nina, Don’t Be Stupid!” by Rossati “Girl of the Golden West” had a first 
and Gian Capo. A Sicilian company has’ performance of considerable fire here re- 
produced “The Fiancée of Milu” by cently under the baton of Vitale, with 


torio, a “Meditation” by Giuseppe Ra- 
mella, with words by Carducci, was 
heard. The work, scored for chorus and 
orchestra, had a hearty reception. 
Several excellent touring companies 
have appeared in Milan, giving lighter 
works of decided interest. One of these 
from Venice has produced three light 
operas, all of which are worth while. 


by Bovy, the work was. elaborately 
staged and competently sung by a cast 
which included Mme. Kéraval, Mlle 
Gondy, Reymond and Aumonier. 


WIESBADEN, April 7.—A_ disastrous 
fire partly destroyed the State Theater 
here recently, an hour after the conclu- 
sion of a performance of Wagner’s 
“Rienzi.” Built in 1896, it was one of 
the best equipped theaters of its size in 
Germany. Many premiéres had occurred 
here, a recent first performance being 


DRESDEN, April 10.— The National 
Opera gave a striking performance of 
Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff,” with 
Robert Burg as the protagonist of the 


title réle. Tino Pattiera, heard in the that of Bernhard Schuster’s opera, “The 

mn ° P ») ” ? raver 
United States two years ago, was the Thief of Fortune, which, however, 
Dimitry and Helena Forti Marina. proved to be eclectic rather than original 


Fritz Busch conducted and the settings in style. 
by Chudiakoff were in the true Slavic 


spirit. ZURICH, April 10.— Hermann Noet- 


zel’s three-act comic opera, “Master 
Guido,” was given under the leadership 
of Max Conrad here recently, with the 
composer among the auditors. Heinz 
Edeler sang the title réle of the work. 


LONDON, April 12.—Charles Hackett, 
tenor, and Marguerite Namara, soprano, 
both Americans, were heard in recita! 
in the Albert Hall. 





LIMA, OHIO 
April 14.—Soloists at Trinity Church 
on Easter were Annie Roberts Davies, 
soprano; Margaret Gregg, contralto; 
Ellis Jones, tenor; Don D. John, bari- 


tone; Mrs. G. E. Dunifon, violinist; Mrs. 
Andrew Dimond, ’cellist; Walter Bruns- 
man, pianist, with C. A. Richmond at the 
organ and Mark Evans as conductor. 
At Market Street Presbyterian Church 
Mrs. Fred Calvert was at the organ and 
Mrs. R. O. Woods was soloist. At this 
same church Pauline Wemmer Gooding, 
soprano, was soloist on Good Friday. 
The choir of First United Brethren was 
heard with Mrs. Nathan Coon, organist, 
and Mrs. Charles Barr conducting. The 
music at Christ Episcopal was under the 
leadership of Mrs. Forster Robinson. At 
Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church Mary 
Adkins was at the organ. J. B. Adkins. 
Jr., organist, also was heard in solos. 
At First Baptist Church the music was 
under the leadership of I. R. Longsorth. 
Dale Marshall, tenor, and Geraldine Kah 
Thomas, soprano, sang solos. An Easter 
cantata was given at First Reformed 
Church in the evening. Solos were sung 
by Mrs. Lynn B. Timmerman, contralto; 
Lavinia Flammer, contralto; Pauline 
Wemmer Gooding, soprano, and Fred C. 
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Professor Hugo Becker is prepared to accept 
a few additional ’cello students at his sum- 
mer home, ‘Meifreudis,’’ Ober-Bozen, 
Tyrol, Italy, from May to September. 
Apply to him care of Hochschule fiir Musik, 
Charlottenburg, Berlin. 


























Daughters, was moved forward one 
month this year. The musical program 
was given by Helen Ferry, Zoe Roebuck, 
Frances Julis Meily, Morris Hughes, 


Herold, bass-baritone. Ella B. Eysen- 
bach was at the organ. The Etude Club 
met on April 3 at the home of Katherine 


Gramm Shrider. The program was ‘an ) 
given by Mrs. Warren Snyder and Paul- William Feeny, George and John Mac- 
ine Wemmer Gooding. The May Day donald, Franklin Mack and Richard 
Breakfast of Lima’s Mercy Circle, King’s Angell. H. EUGENE HALL. 
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| As Beneficial to Teachers as to their Pupils 
is 


© The Music Students Piano Course 











12 Endorsement by an Eminent Authority 


| 

Ee “l am now using THE MUSIC STUDENTS PIANO COURSE (after having | 

FY carefully examined other courses), and am pleased to say that the results | 

5) obtained thus far are most gratifying—alike in performance and general 
musicianship. I shall be pleased to recommend this Course in the future, 

| kad as I have quite satisfied myself that it is equally practical and beneficial to 

mK teachers as well as to their students.” | 


is ARTHUR TRAVES GRANFIELD. 











Ke Free Offer to Piano Teachers 


‘ The First Quarter of the First Year of the 


isi MUSIC STUDENTS PIANO COURSE 


.) Has been as highly praised as it has been widely used, but the editors, 
.) secking perfection, have just revised and enriched this beginners’ book e 
“( In accord with the progressive methods of today both clefs are used at 
> the start: and in order to give the beginner an abundance of material the S| 
nine lessons have bet 





= 56 pages of these first crowded as full of attra = 


rd tive music as possibl os 
ES 4 1 } } } : . Si 
os We want every user of the course and every wide teacher to have ie 
rd a free copy of this new edition, therefore send at once your full name and i 
= address with the number of your piano pupils to et 


aw ake 


pad 
Ed 


= OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, vem. 1s, Boston 10, Mass. = 


i 
, (This offer expires May 7) | 
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NEW YORK 


New York American (Max Smith), 
Jan. 9, 1923. 


“ -. . an accomplished fiddler P 
beauty, warmth, expressiveness, technical pre- 
cision, distinction of style.” 


The Globe (Pitts Sanborn), Jan. 9, 
1923. 


. eminent Spanish violinist — truly 
virtuosic technic—throughout the concert his 
musicianship was in evidence—audience most 
enthusiastic.” 


Evening World (Frank H. Warren), 
Jan. 9, 1923. 


“Latin grace, temperament, warmth — charm 
in everything he attempts.” 


Evening Mail, Jan. 16, 1923. 


“JUAN MANEN was welcomed with “ole 
ole” and American “Hurrah’s.” Such a flex- 
ible, effortless technique we do not remember 
to have heard—tone pure as spring water and 





























BOSTON 


Boston Globe, Jan. 5, 1923. 


“Manen proved that he need fear comparison 
with no one short of KREISLER—rich, and 
solid tone, phenomenal ability at technical 
stunts .. .” 

Boston Herald: 

“|, played superbly with the splendid 
breadth that results from a fine regard for pro- 
portion and with a respect for the purity of the 
melodic line in no wise incompatible with emo- 
tional warmth. Here was playing of a high 
quality not met with every day . 


BERLIN: Musik Signale, March 15, 


1920. 
“I consider MANEN indeed the greatest 
living violinist . . .” (Dr. Lederer) 


PARIS: Le Matin, Jan. 28, 1920. 
“His playing will never be forgotten.” 
ROME: II Giornale D’Italia, July 8, 
1921. 


“We have never before heard anything like 
his playing.” 
LONDON: Daily Mail, Feb. 12, 1919. 


“A giant among the violinists!” 


MADRID: Siglo Futuro, March II, 
1919. 


“Manen is without doubt the greatest violin 
virtuoso of the world.” 
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as clear. High place among the violin giants.” 
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The Eminent Spanish 
Master - Violinist 


Evening Mail, January 23, 1923: 





Second American 
Tour 
November 1923- 


February 1924 
Now Booking 


An Impression of Juan Manen 


* 
Sensational An impressive, kindly, light haired, 
glad-eyed gentleman of the world—a 
cosmopolitan, suave, smooth, easy-going, 
but absolutely certain. 


He plays violin. His tone is perfect, 
purity sublimated. He has his left hand 
under perfect control. He plays har- 
monics near the bridge as easily as an 
open string. His bow hand is his truly 
remarkable possession, however. There 
are no breaks in the voice of his music. 
It is all ebb and flow, rise and fall. A 
tone may start in a whisper, rise to a 
scream and end in a whisper and all in 
one stroke of the bow. He plays some 
of the longest notes ever heard and those 
trills—they are weird and _ fearful. 
Through it all, MANEN is a purist, a 
classicist of the highest order. 
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Press and Public 
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CHILDREN PREPARE 
FOR MUSIC WEEK 


New York Plans Will Include 
Choral and Orchestral 
Programs for Schools 


Children are to take a prominent part 
in the celebrations of New York Music 
Week, which will open on Sunday, April 
29, In addition to the special services 
and sermons in many churches that 
morning, Music Week services are to be 
given in every Sunday School possible 
in New York. In Central Park and in 
Prospect Park, and possibly in some of 
the big parks in Queen’s Borough, there 
will be massed Sunday School song ser- 
vices, at each of which, it is estimated 
from 5000 to 10,000 children will sing. 
The U. S. Navy Band and the U. S. 
Army Band will take part in these cele- 


brations. 

A group of clergymen of all denomi- 
nations, will arrange the details of these 
services. This committee is headed by 
Rev. Milton S. Littlefield, and his as- 
sociates comprise, Rev. Charles B. 
Ackley, Rev. George Reid Andrews, Rev. 
Stanley F. Davis, Rev. Abraham Duryea, 
Professor James C. Egbert, Rev. Edwin 
Fairley, Rev. Stanley B. Hazzard, Evan 
F. Kullgren, Rev. Walter Laidlaw, Rev. 
Calvin W. Laufer, Rabbi Clifton Harby 
Levy, Reginald L. McAll, W. B. Miller, 
Rev. H. P. Nichols, Carl F. Price, Rev. 
Charles H. Sears, and Rev. Walter I. 
Southerton. 

Orchestras from the high and elemen- 
tary public schools will contest in four 
great groups during the week, and on 
the Saturday morning of Music Week, in 
the Capitol Theatre. Prizes will be award- 
ed the winning orchestras, Otto H. Kahn 
will speak, and a musical program will 
be provided for students from the public 
schools in New York. George H. Gart- 
lan, director of music for the public 
schools, will have charge of this branch. 

Through the Inter-Racial Council, 
groups representing something like forty 
distinct nationalities will give two con- 
certs of folk music in Aeolian Hall, 
with all participants in costume. The 
Russian National Choir of Brooklyn 
will take part in these concerts. In the 
Harlem Music Week Festival special 
musical programs will be given entirely 
by Negroes under the direction of Laura 
Sedgewick Collins. 

Music is also to be taken to the chari- 
table institutions, hospitals, orphan 
asylums, homes and prisons. New York 
artists have been asked to give their 
services free for this work, and Mrs. 
William Cowen, who is in charge of these 
programs, states that more than ninety- 
nine per cent of those she had asked had 
gladly: responded. Among those who 
have thus volunteered are the Letz Quar- 
tet, New York Trio, George Meader, 
Rafaelo Diaz, Richard Hageman, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, Greta Torpadie, 
Herma Menth, Carmela Ponselle, Fran- 
cis Rogers, Helen Stanley, Frank La 
Forge, Estelle Liebling, Sascha Jacob- 
“we Genovese and Cornelius Van 

1et. 

_ One feature of this year’s celebration 
in New York is that it will be the center 
of a chain of Music Weeks, to be ob- 
served in Yonkers, Mount Vernon, Pater- 
son, Trenton, Asbury Park, New Ro- 
chelle, Tarrytown, and so on. On Long 
[sland there will be a North Shore Music 
Week, and the Westchester centers are 
to Join in a big song contest in Yonkers. 
Newark will have its celebration a week 
before those of the metropolitan district. 








Marjorie Squires Soloist with Little 
Symphony of Kansas City 


KANSAS CrTy, Mo., April 14.—Mar- 
rie Squires, contralto, was soloist re- 
cently with the Little Symphony, N. 
eRubertis, conductor. Miss Squires 
ang an aria from Gounod’s “Queen of 
0a” and a group of Russian songs, 
ig enthusiastically received at both 
pearances. The orchestra provided 
ellent support, besides playing its in- 
idual numbers with finish. 








Raisa and Rimini to Appear in Vast 
Verona Arena This Summer 


Rosa Raisa, soprano, of the Chicago 
¢ Opera Association, and Giacomo 
ni, baritone, of the same organiza- 

have just received a cablegram 


‘rom Mr. Panizza of Milan, offering 


them ten performances in the Verona 
Arena this August. The operas sug- 
gested are “Roi de Lahore” by Massenet 
for Mr. Rimini and “Norma” and “La 
Juive” for Mme. Raisa. This Roman 
amphitheater is the largest open-air 
arena in the world, having a seating 
capacity of 100,000. Out of the twenty 
operatic performances to be given there 
this summer, Mme. Raisa and Mr. 
Rimini will appear as the principal art- 
ists in ten of them. These performances 
are so popular that music-lovers from 
the vicinity spend the nights in a park 
near by and in their cars in order to be 
on hand early enough to gain admit- 
tance. 


ROCHESTER FORCES APPEAR 





Festival Chorus in Final Concert—Hear 
Gauthier and Schmitz 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 14.—The Fes- 
tival Chorus, Oscar Garreissen, con- 
ductor, gave the closing concert of the 
season at the Eastman Theater Wednes- 
day evening, April 4, assisted by the 
Eastman Theater Orchestra. Goring 
Thomas’ cantata, “The Swan and the 
Skylark,” formed the first half of the 
program, the soloists being Mrs. Lula 
Gates Bootes, soprano; Mrs. C. A. How- 
land, contralto; Charles Hedley, tenor, 


and George Frank, baritone. The chorus 
and solo numbers were well sung, but 
owing to the smallness of the men’s sec- 
the effect of the choral singing 


tions 
was rather lacking in balance. The gen- 
eral tone, however, was good. The or- 


chestra, under the baton of Victor Wag- 
ner, played several numbers. There was 
a fair-sized audience. 

Eva Gauthier, soprano, and E. Robert 
Schmitz, pianist, were heard at the Co- 
rinthian Theater Monday evening, April 
2, in a concert sponsored by local mem- 
bers of the American Field Service for 
the benefit of French universities. The 
concert was of very high quality and the 
program was largely modern in charac- 
ter and highly interesting. The artists 
received many recalls and encores. 

MARY ERTZ WILL. 





‘MS. EVENING’ IN BALTIMORE 





Peabody Alumni Association Gives Tenth 
Event of Its Kind 

BALTIMORE, Mp., April 14.—The tenth 
“manuscript evening” given by the Pea- 
body Conservatory Alumni Association 
last night in the main auditorium proved 
unusually interesting in the material 
representing the work of teachers, stu- 
dents and graduates. The program com- 


prised an Andante and Allegro from a 
Sonata by Helen Weishampel, 
played by the composer; Mamie Itzel 
Gruner’s “Sweet Waters” and Elmer 
Burgess’ “Chant Erotique” for violin, 
played by Durward Bowersox; four 
songs by Susan Williams, sung by Helen 
Bourne; Concerto in A Major, played 
by the composer, Louis Cheslock; two 
songs by Susan Williams, sung by Louise 
Schroeder; ‘‘Poéme” for piano, played by 
the composer, Elmer Burgess; two songs, 
“Driftwood” by Mamie Itzel Gruner, and 
“Tears” by Anne Hull, sung by Harriet 
Zell Colston; “Outlandish Suite” by the 
late Susan Dyer, played by Vivienne 
Codero Friz, and a Valse for two pianos, 
composed by Anne Hull, played by Mary 
Carlisle Howe and Anne Hull. 

Harold Randolph, director of Peabody 
Conservatory, delivered two descriptive 
lectures on the “Ring,” preparatory to 
the performances of the Wagner Fes- 
tival Company, scheduled for the coming 
week. FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN, 


Piano 


WEATHERFORD, TEx.—Bessie Mae Bin- 
nion presented six of her pupils in piano 
recital at the home of Mrs. S. W. Par- 
sons, March 22. Faye Parsons, Lucile 
Voorhies, Evelyn Winsett, Ardis Ma- 
larky, Ruby Frantz and Janice Binnion 
performed in a manner which reflected 
credit on their teacher. As a compli- 
ment to the class, Miss Binnion sang 
three songs at the end of the program. 
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GRAND RAPIps, MicH.—The St. Cecilia 
Society has elected the following officers: 
Mrs. F. Dunbar Robertson, president; 
Mrs. Harry W. Osborne, first vice-presi- 
dent; Madge Miller, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. F. A. Montelius, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Maude Northrop Collins, 
corresponding secretarv: Mrs. E. J. Mc- 
Millan, treasurer, and Mrs. C. U. Clarx, 
Frances Morton-Crume, Mrs. C. B. New- 
comb and Mrs. Harry Shaw, additional 
directors. A club recital was recently 
given by Mrs. Thomas C. Irwin, soprano, 
and the St. Cecilia Quintet, comprising 
Hazel Clark, first violin; Mrs. C. B. New- 
comb, second violin; Amy Hudson, viola; 
Mrs. John Dietrich, ’cello, and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Royce, piano. 





RoME, N. Y.—At Zion Episcopal 
Church, Mrs. Bessie F. Bevitt, organist 
and choirmaster, Good Friday and Eas- 
ter music was featured. The soloists 
were Ina Jones, soprano; Robert O. 
Davis, tenor; George Rosenburg and 
Griffith Jones, baritones; Mrs. A. E. 
Austin and Mary Hayne, contraltos. At 
the Presbyterian Church, under Elmer 
A. Tidmarsh, the following soloists were 
heard: Mrs. George Riley, soprano; Mrs. 
Cassius Halstead, contralto; Thomas 
Broderick, tenor; Frederick Race, bass, 
and Dudley Rowland, ’cellist. 


New Jewish Musical Paper Treats 
Variety of Subjects in First Issue 


UUTNAUUAQNAAUUUAAUUCALOONAAUS000004G000NNENU0UOUOUASOGADOOOUAGOOOUOUOSTERGGEAGONSGOOUO OUST TREPEEAA TANNA HAT ONAN AAS YOO A 


USICAL AMERICA has received 

the first issue of The Jewish Musi- 
cal World, of which Lazarus Monfried 
is the editor and which is published by 
the Jewish Federation for Music and 
Drama, 5 Beekman Street, New York. 

Welcome to the newcomer! 

It is unusually well printed and con- 
tains a mass of very interesting in- 
formation. It is printed in Hebrew. 

The first number bears on the cover 
a handsome portrait of the great teacher, 
Prof. Leopold Auer, which is accom- 
panied by an interview written by the 
editor. 

There are also articles on “The Jew in 
His Music’—the Bible period—by Prof. 
G. Selikowitsch; Leo Ornstein writes on 
“Ultra-Modern Music,” while the first 
of a series on famous musicians of his- 
tory, Mendelssohn, is contributed by K. 
C. Marmor. Morris Rosenfeld writes a 
poem on Stradivarius. The Cantors’ 
Association of the United States fur- 


nishes interesting material for P. Jassi- 
nowsky, as does “Cantor’s Art Here and 
Abroad” for Cantor Josef Rosenblatt. 

Solomon Golub writes ably about the 
united singing societies. Joseph Rum- 
shinsky writes on music in the Jewish 
theater, which theater is also treated by 
Z. H. Rubinstein. David Karsh writes 
on the motion picture world. Then there 
are comments on musical events, a hu- 
morous monthly fewilleton by Yosele 
Paganini and a number of musical anec- 
dotes. The editor also starts a serial 
entitled “In the Last Storm.” 

In the issue greetings are published 
from a number of prominent persons, 
including Toscha Seidel, Edwin Franko 
Goldman, Jascha Heifetz, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, Ernest Bloch, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Margaret Matzenauer, Josef 
Stransky, Gustav Saenger and many of 
the leading cantors. 

The issue also contains an interesting 
editorial on The Musical Alliance and its 
aims and a report of the fifth annual 
meeting and dinner. 





“Jewish 
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Its Appearance in New York 


Editor 
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Monfried, 
World,” 
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The new venture starts with eve) 
prospect of success and no doubt will be 
well supported, as indeed it should be. 
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Detroit Symphony 


Conductor 
April 6, 1923 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch : 








Philadelphia 
Symphony | 


Leopold Stokowsky 
Conductor 


May 7, 1921 


Boston Symphony 


Karl Muck 
Conductor ] 


Feb. 25, 1918 





\ Post. 


Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Fisk Building, Broadway & 57th St., New York 


Victor Records 


{ “While the Fourth Movement has that most 
lovely contralto solo, ‘Thou Red, Red Rose.’ 
What a fragrant piece of melody, and Merle 
Alcock singing like a nun looks. 
audience ceased to breathe while this fine singer 
lingered over the touching phrases of that in- 
comparable song. Merle Alcock brought cello- 
like quality to mingle with the silver sheen of 
the soprano and ravish her audience.”—Cyril 
. Arthur Player, Detroit News. 


“Miss Alcock sang the Bach-like number in ex- 
quisite taste and with a beautiful quality of 
voice, her work here being one of the high 
points of the entire performance and one of the 
most consummate pieces of vocal artistry that 
has ever been heard in Philadelphia.”—The 
. Evening Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


r “Not soon to be forgotten is the beauty of 
Merle Alcock’s voice. 
color and feeling, entering quietly as an instru- 
ment of the orchestra in the old song, ‘Thou 
| Red, Red Rose.’ 


Almost the 


Warm and vibrant with 


”_Arthur Wilson in Boston 








EXTRA MONTH FOR 
STADIUM SCORES 


Invitation Sent to Composer's 
to Submit Their Works 
for Performance 
The Score Committee of the New Yor! 
Stadium Concerts, which has _ invited 
American composers to submit orchestra 
scores for performance, announces that 
the time for receiving these works has 
been extended from May 1 to June l. 
This step has been taken, it is explained, 
because of the number of requests which 
have come in from composers all over 

the country. 

To give an opportunity to every Amer- 
ican composer is the idea at the basis oi 
this movement. Many scores, the com- 
mittee states, have already come in, and 
any form of orchestral composition 
symphony, overture, suite or whatever 
it may be—will be considered, provided 
that the time required for its perform- 
ance is not more than twenty-five min- 
utes. Any found worthy will be played 
by the Philharmonic at the Stadium con- 
certs. 

Mrs. William P. Cowen, as chairman 
of the committee, has sent out the fol- 
lowing letter to music publishing houses 
and in many other directions: 

“You have no doubt read of the un- 
usual opportunity to be given American 
composers at the Stadium Concerts this 
summer. It was not without some diffi- 
culty that I was able to convince the 
committee that a movement of this kind 
is absolutely necessary in order to en- 
courage American compositions. 

“Conductors cannot give the time t 
carefully examine the number of manu- 


scripts sent to them. In that way many 
excellent scores have been overlooked. 





What I hope to establish is one definite 


place in this country where an America! 
composer can send in his scores at any 
time. They will be carefully examined 
and the best ones selected to be presente 
by our leading orchestras. 

“The only way I can achieve the suc 
cess this movement deserves is by you! 
cooperation and the cooperation of 
American composers in submitting th 
manuscripts. This will lead to greate! 
opportunities from year to year. I stand 
squarely for the American compose! 
first, that he exists, and, secondly, if 
does, he should have an opportunity 
be heard. It is up to you to help ! 
Any form of orchestral composition Ww 
be considered, providing it is not OV 
twenty-five minutes in length. A ca 
prize will be given for the best ma! 
script or the manuscript will be pu 
lished. No scores will be accepted aft 
June 1. 

“A committee of the most compete! 


judges has been selected, and only con'- 


positions of high musical value will 
presented. The success of this moveme 
depends entirely upon your cooperati 
“T would appreciate a prompt reply 
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Two “First Times” Add Novel Note 
to Program of Boston Symphony 


Ernest Bloch’s ‘“Schelomo” and David Stanley Smith’s ‘“Féte 
Galante” Receive Local Premiéres—Gabrilowitsch Gives 
His Only Boston Recital of Season—Wagnerian Company 
in Second and Last Week of Performances 


By HENRY LEVINE 


MPEP CUCO LUCA eeO TRAST COUTURE LOH OUOTUCUTTLUOAULA LULU MUUCeOLLOGLULeUUUGTIUOOHI SCOT NEnHT POHL OTTTITENTHTITITTTTITTTI TINT ITTT ITM TTTTT TTT TTTTTTTTTITTTTTTTTT 





Sapte April 16.—The Boston Sym- 
phony gave its twenty-first pair of 
‘oneerts last Friday afternoon and Sat- 
irday evening. A delightful perfor- 
mance of Mozart’s Overture to the 
“Marriage of Figaro” opened the con- 
certs. Georges Laurent, first flautist of 
the Symphony, was heard in Arthur 
Foote’s charming composition, “A Night 
Piece,” for flute and string orchestra. 
With characteristic fluency and grace, 
Mr. Laurent also played the flute obbli- 
gato to David Stanley Smith’s “Féte 
Galante,” given for the first time in Bos- 
ton. Of special interest at these con- 
certs was the first Boston performance 
of Ernest Bloch’s “Schelomo,’” Hebrew 
Rhapsody for ’Cello and Orchestra, with 
Jean Bedetti as solo ’cellist. Mr. Bloch’s 
work is impressive in its wealth of or- 
chestral color and its portrayal of the 
grandeur of Solomon, his glory and 
philosophical _ reflection. The music 
abounds in fervors that suggest the Jew- 
ish temperament, its ardors, aspirations, 
and griefs. The plaintive and almost 
prophetic-sounding ’cello part which 
weaves through the colorful composition 
was played with skill and communicating 
ardor by Jean Bedetti. Brahms’ Sym- 
phony in D Major brought both concerts 
to a close. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave his only Bos- 
ton recital this season at Symphony Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, April 8. His pro- 
gram was devoted entirely to Chopin. 
One of the notable piano recitals of the 
season, the event aroused ardent en- 
thusiasm. 

Irwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, and John 
Charles Thomas, baritone, gave a joint 
concert at Symphony Hall on Sunday 
evening, April 8. As in his concerts of 
last season, Mr. Nyiregyhazi played 
along broad lines. For fitting contrast, 
Mr. Thomas courted the refinements and 
subtleties of song, singing with beauty 
of tonal effect and with artistic discern- 
ment. 

Colin O’More, Irish tenor, gave his 
second Boston concert at Symphony Hall 
on Friday evening. Mr. O’More sang a 
miscellany of songs, including a number 
of Irish folk-tunes. As in his first con- 
cert, he sang with refreshing lightness 
of tonal volume, and to a considerable 
degree with artistic discrimination. 

Ester Ferrabini Jacchia, soprano; her 
pupil, Iride Pilla, soprano; Carmine Fa- 
brizio, violinist, and Palmira Tagliabue- 
Dellamano, pianist, gave an excellent 
musical program at Jordan Hall, on 
Thursday evening, April 2, for a benefit 
held under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Italian Club. 


Longy Leads Novel Program 


The MacDowell Club Chorus and Or- 
chestra gave a concert at Jordan Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon. Georges Longy 
conducted the performances of both or- 
chestra and chorus. The program con- 
sisted of Henri Duparc’s “Lenore” Over- 
ture, played for the first time; Ernest 
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BACH CHOIR 
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Dean of Swarthmore College 
And Associate Editor “School and 
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The story of ‘the best choir in the United 
States.” A book which will rank as one of 
4€ most important contributions to the an- 
nals of music in America.”—The New York 
vening Post. 
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Guiraud’s “Caprice” for solo violin with 
orchestra, played by Marie Nichols; 
Stuart Mason’s captivating “Rhapsody 
on a Persian Air’; choral works with or- 
chestral accompaniments by Franck, Ro- 
partz, Borodin, and Schubert, and Rach- 
maninoff’s F Sharp Minor Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra. The latter work 
was performed by Pauline Danforth with 
brilliant technique, tonal beauty, variety 
of tone color, and with interpretative in- 
sight. 

The Music Lovers’ Club held its month- 
ly musicale at Steinert Hall on Tuesday 
morning. Carolyn Watts played a group 
of piano solos. Joan C. Parsons, soprano, 
gave a group of songs, accompanied by 
Ida McCarthy. Of special interest was 
the performance of Richard Platt’s So- 
nata for Violin and Piano, in which the 
composer and Vincent Mariotti, violinist, 
took part. Gladys Berry, ’cellist, ac- 
companied by Florence Soule, played a 
group of solos. A song-cycle for mixed 
quartet by Carrie Bullard Lewis was 
performed by Miriam Stanley Carleton, 
soprano; Claramond Thompson, contral- 
to; William D. Simmons, tenor, and Jo- 
seph Ecker, baritone. 

Mercedes Pitta, pianist, gave a musi- 
cale at the home of Heinrich Gebhard, 
Sunday afternoon, April 8. Miss Pitta 
played with charming taste and fluent 
technique two groups of solos by Schu- 
mann, Chopin, MacDowell, Cyril Scott, 
Oscar da Silva, and Liszt, and concluded 
with a brilliant performance of the first 
movement of the Grieg A Minor Con- 
certo. Gladys de Almeida, soprano, as- 
sisted with two groups of songs, which 
she sang with much warmth. 


Opera Forces End Stay 


The Wagnerian Opera Festival com- 
pleted its two weeks’ season at the Bos- 
ton Opera House, on Saturday evening. 
During its short stay the German com- 
pany gave the maior operas of Wagner, 
“Die Fledermaus,” by Strauss, and Bee- 
thoven’s “Fidelio.” In presenting this 
Wagnerian Festival, the visiting com- 
pany has performed a service of signal 
educational value in acquainting the 
younger generation with Wagner’s 
masterpieces, several of which have sel- 
dom been performed locally. During the 
second week, four of the first week’s 
operas, “Tannhiduser,” “Meistersinger,” 
“Rheingold,” and “Walkiire,” were re- 
peated. In “Tannhiduser” Friedrich 
Schorr played Wolfram and Lotte Appel 
was the Young Shepherd. 

Mr. Knoch repeated his energetic read- 
ing of the score, and the chief singers 
scored successes in their respective roles. 

“Meistersinger” was given Tuesday 
evening with Theodor Lattermann as 
Sachs and Marcella Roeseler as Fva. 
Robert Hutt sang the role of Walther 
effectively. Mr. Moerike gave a stirring 
performance of the score. “Siegfried” 
attracted a large audience on_ the 
Wednesday matinée. Mr. Knote gave a 
capital version of Siegfried; Friedrich 
Schorr sang the réle of the Wanderer 
with dignity and impressiveness; Desider 
Zador sustained his excellent character- 
ization of Alberich. Marie Lorentz- 
Hoellitscher, as Briinnhilde, tended to 
overdrive her voice. Ottilie Metzger was 
Erda:; May Scheider, the Bird;~ Erik 
Schubert, Fafner, and Harry Steier, 
Mime. Mr. Moerike conducted. 

“Rheingold” was given its second per- 
formance on Wednesday evening, the 
solo change being that of Mav Scheider’s 
taking the place of Editha Fleischer as 
one of the Rhinedaughters. ‘“Walkiire,” 
another repetition, on Thursday evening, 
also brought slight changes in cast. 
Friedrich Schorr was Wotan, and Elsa 
Wiihler was Sieglinde. The performance 
of this opera and later that of ‘Gétter- 
dimmerung” were the high lights of 
the German company’s visit. 

Ernest Knoch gave well-needed rest to 
Mr. Moerike on Friday evening. when 
“Lohengrin” was again performed. Meta 
Seinemeyer as Elsa, Mr. Lattermann as 
Telramund, and Ottilie Metzger as Or- 
trude were the changes in cast from the 
presentation of the previous week. 


“Gotterdimmerung,” on Saturday 
afternoon, surpassed all previous efforts. 
It was given a performance under the 
masterful hand of Mr. Moerike that 
stirred the large audience to great en- 
thusiasm. Heinrich Knote outdid him- 
self as Siegfried. The powerful voice of 
Marie Lorentz-Hoellitscher depicted the 
grief of Briinnhilde with poignant real- 
ism. These two singers and Mr. Moerike 
bore the brunt of Wagner’s colossal mu- 
sic. Sharing in varying degree in the 
brilliant performance were Alexander 
Kipnis as Hagen, Benno Ziegler as 
Gunther, Elsa Wiihler as Gutrune, and 
Desider Zador as Alberich. 

In Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” on Saturday 
evening, Elsa Alsen made a charming 
Leonora; Robert Hutt sang his smal! 
role becomingly; Lotte Appel gave ap- 
propriate lightness to Marcellina; Theo- 
dor Lattermann was Pizarro; Alexander 
Kipnis imbued Rocco with warmth and 
geniality; Harry Steier was humorous 
as Jaquino. Desider Zador fitted well in- 
to the benign role of Don Fernando. 

According to the management of the 
Festival, plans for its next season in 
Boston are tentative. The financial re- 
turns did not come up to expectations, 
though the artistic standards of the com- 
pany elicited much praise. Nevertheless, 
the company plans to return, hoping that 
the pioneer work of this season will reap 
its financial rewards next year. 





Meeting Favor 


Schools 


Educators at Boston 
Music in 
BosTon, April 16.—Educators strongly 
commended the teaching of music in the 
public schools at a regional conference 
of school committee members and super- 
intendents of schools at the State House 
recently. Dr. George A. Strayer, of Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, took 
issue with the statement made by a 
speaker that music, households arts and 
physical training should be eliminated as 
frills and fads in public school educa- 
tion. “In the world in which we are 
living,” he said, “it is as important that 
we educate for leisure as that we edu- 
cate for work. Music, for example, may 
mean more in our civilization in the gen- 
erations ahead than ever before, because 
there is more time for music.” W. J.P. 


Tillotson Assists Burgin Quartet 

Boston, April 14.—Frederic Tillotson, 
pianist, showed his versatility as an art- 
ist at a recent appearance of the Burgin 
String Quartet when he prepared the 
piano part for the difficult Brahms Quin- 
tet in a week’s time and with only one 
rehearsal. At the public recital Mr. Til- 
lotson played the composition admirably. 

W. J. P. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 

April 14.—Valerie Deuchér, soprano, 
appeared recently in the Woman’s Club 
Auditorium under the auspices of the 
Schubert Study Club. Miss Deucher, 


dressed in French costumes of different 


periods, sang songs of the seventeenth 
century, of Brittany, Alsace-Lorraine, 
and the South of France. She also gave 
a group of spirituals and old English 
and Irish melodies. Nora Norman was 
accompanist and added a solo group. 





Boston, April 14.—Dorothy Francis, 
leading woman of the Merry Widow 
Company, sang with the New England 
Conservatory Orchestra, Wallace Good- 
rich, conductor, in Jordan Hall, Tues- 
day afternoon. A large audience heard 
Miss Francis in arias from “Cavalleria” 
and “Butterfly.” After the performance 
there was an informal reception at 
which many of the Conservatory pupils 
were presented to this former student 


of the voice and dramatic department. 
Wee 2 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Mrs. Marjorie E. 
Armstrong and Charles Bradford Beach 
were heard in a song recital at the Hart- 
ford Golf Club on the evening of April 6. 





H-E-N-R-Y L-E-V-I-N-E 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Steinert Hall, Boston 





Boston Students Give Own Works 

BosTon, April 14.—A recital of origi- 
nal works by students of composition at 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music, which was given in Recital Hall, 
April 9, served to call attention to 
creative work, which has been greatly 
stimulated at the conservatory since the 
foundation of the H. Wendell Endicott 
prizes in composition. Five students are 
this year candidates for graduation in 
composition, and several others will be 
candidates in 1924. The program began 
with a movement of a string quartet by 
Frithjof Eid, violinist. It was followed 
by Joseph Wagner’s Quintet for piano, 
two violins, viola, and ’cello (first move- 
ment). Jesus M. Sanroma’s Prelude and 
Fugue for piano were played by the 
composer. Grace Stutsman, ’22, who 
won an Endicott prize last June, pre- 
sented three songs for baritone which 
were sung by Benjamin Russell, with 
the composer at the piano. By Bertram 
H. Currier were two pieces for ’cello 
and piano, “Mystic Chant” and “The 
Brooklet,’ performed by the composer 


and Olga Currier. Margaret Mason, an 
Endicott prize winner in 1922, con- 


tributed a movement for string quartet. 
Rita Bower’s Fugue for string quartet 
and Margaret McLain’s Sonata for piano 
and ’cello completed the program. 


ay Fs 


Give Joint Recital in Boston 

Boston, April 14.—Georges Barrére, 
flautist, and Ester Gustafson, dancer, 
were joint artists in the Milton Edu- 
cation Society Concert Course. Mr. 
Barrere was heard in compositions by 
Bach, Gluck, Le Clair, Chopin, Curtis, 
Saint-Saéns, Widor, Scott, Debussy and 
Godard. Alfred De Voto was his ac- 
companist. Miss Gustafson’s dance in- 
terpretation of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony was sincere and reverent in 
conception. Frederic Tillotson accom- 
panied Miss Gustafson sympathetically. 


d. #. 





Boston, April 14.—Edward Burlin- 
game Hill has been reappointed assist- 
ant professor of music at Harvard Uni- 
versity for a term of three years, and 
Edward Ballatine has been promoted 
from an annual instructorship in music 
to a faculty instructorship for a term 
of three years. Both men are well- 
known composers. Wi de F. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 

April 14.—Holyoke music-lovers filled 
the City Hall Auditorium on April 11, 
and extended a warm welcome to Rose 
des Rosiers, local soprano, who returned 


from New York to give a recital. The 
program displayed to advantage the 
young singer’s ripening art. The 


Deane Singing Club, under the direction 
of Norman Dash, baritone, gave its an- 
nual concert at the Knights of Columbus 
Auditorium, April 6. Four groups of 
songs were offered by the chorus, which 
exhibited fine tonal balance and pre- 
cision of attack. Mary Hunter, mezzo- 
soprano, was heard in two groups of 
songs, while Irene Paul, coloratura so- 
prano, sang an aria from “Rigoletto” 
and three English songs. Mary Forbes 
was the accompanist for the club and 
Miss Hunter, and Vera Stratton played 
for Miss Paul. HowArRD THOMAS. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SUMMER 
MUSIC STUDY IN BOSTON 


A Summer School of 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
AND NORMAL TRAINING 
June 25-July 28 
is announced by 
F. ADDISON PORTER 

Teacher of pianoforte; founder, and for twenty- 

five years superintendent of the Pianoforte Normal 

Department of the New England Conservatory of 

Music. 

The Pianoforte Course will include: 
Private Instruction; An Artist Class; 
Recitals, etc. 

The Normal Training Course will 

include: 
Lectures on ‘‘Psychology in its Relation 
to Pianoforte Teaching,’’ ‘‘The Physi- 
ological Basis of Pianoforte Playing,’’ 
‘*Practical Pianoforte Pedagogy.’’ ‘‘Teach- 
ing Material and Its Use,’’ etc. 

Demonstration Classes, Recitals, etc. 

This system of training has placed hun- 
dreds of successful teachers in important 
positions in this and other countries. 

Circular giving full details sent on applica- 

tion, 

Address 
MR. F. ADDISON PORTER 

512 Pierce Building, 

Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 











ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 
Besten: Symphony Chambers 





THE HUBBARD STUDIOS OF 


New York (Mr. Vincemt ¥. Hubbard om Mondays): 807-808 Carnegie Hall 


OCAL INSTRUCTION 


V 
VINCENT V. HUBBARD 








TEACHER OF SINGING 





HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TRINITY COURT, BOSTON 
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THE SUPERVISOR’S PAY 


RAVERSING a formidable agenda paper, with 
subjects ranging from the worries of the daily 
round to the ideals of their calling, the music su- 
pervisors of the country discussed their affairs at 
the sixteenth annual convention, held in Cleveland 
last week. This big meeting is one of the most im- 
portant events in the musical calendar, and on this 
occasion there was an attendance of some 2500 dele- 
gates. As usual, the addresses presented and the 
papers read contained much to inspire the super- 
visors and give them renewed strength for their 
work in directing music education in the schools. 
If these conventions did nothing more than bring 
an exchange of views and experiences they would 
be more than justified, but their scope extends 
much beyond this, and there are always specialists 
present to expound new ideas and acquaint their 
audience with the latest developments in educa- 
tional processes as they affect the teaching of music. 
Pennsylvania has gained a proud place as a State 
with a lively appreciation of the importance of 
music education, and it was fitting indeed that its 
director of music, Dr. Hollis Dann, should be given 
a prominent place on the program of the conven- 
tion. Dr. Dann uttered a warning against the in- 
competent music teacher, who unfortunately still 
holds a place in many class-rooms. A remedy, he 
said, was found in the application of a higher 
standard for elementary and high school music 
teachers and supervisors. He presented an impor- 
tant point when he mentioned the need for adequate 
pensions for all superannuated teachers. The crux 
of the question is in this last matter and certain 














related considerations. The standard of teaching 
depends largely upon the quality of the teacher 
the State is able to attract to its service, and, if the 
conditions of service are improved, the teaching 
standard will be raised automatically. Harry E. 
Whittemore of Manchester, N. H., must have been 
moved by a similar view when he made a plea for 
adequate wages for music teacher and supervisor. 
He argued that ethics require a teacher to do his 
best for the pupils, and that ethics, therefore, re- 
quire the community to recognize this fact by pro- 
viding adequate remuneration for the teacher. 
The great body of supervisors is composed of 
men and women devoted to their task, and that task 
is by no means a light one. Some States are more 
fully seized of the importance of music education 
than others, and consequently the lot of the music 
teacher and supervisor varies. Now is the day 
when fitting provision should be made for those 
who give of their lives unsparingly for the benefit 
of the community, of the State, and, ultimately, of 
the Nation. Music is a great force in molding the 
nature of a man, and leading educators place it high 
in the curriculum. Those who teach music, then, 
should find an adequate recompense in their calling, 
a suitable salary and adequate compensation when 
their years of labor are over. Then, a more rigid 
standard may be applied in selecting the teacher 
and supervisor, and it will be found that the right 
type of men and women, similar to those who con- 
stitute the backbone of the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, will be ready to fill posts when- 
ever and wherever they are created or fall vacant. 
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RADIO FEES FOR COMPOSERS 


HE American Society of Composers, Authors 

and Publishers made a strong plea for radio 
royalties at the second National Radio Conference 
in Washington recently. According to a statement 
attributed to counsel, the Society regards radio 
concerts as public performances, given at a profit. 
It is claimed that broadcasting has resulted in a 
decrease in the demand for phonograph records 
and sheet music, and a consequent reduction in 
royalty returns to composers. The grievance has 
been voiced persistently during the last year, and 
the representations of the Society are bearing fruit 
at last. A few days ago two of the stations operat- 
ing near New York signed contracts calling for an 
annual payment to the Society, but, on the other 
hand, one of the big stations has announced its in- 
tention to discontinue broadcasting music, the 
copyright of which is vested in the Society. The 
situation has been complicated by the announce- 
ment of the Producing Managers’ Association that 
it will seek to restrain the radio stations from 
broadcasting the music of any opera, musical com- 
edy or musical play produced by the members of 
the Association. 

It is high time some adjustment was made, and 
any settlement should cover not merely the works 
in which the Society is interested, but all copyright 
compositions. The creative musician gets little 
enough return for his labors, and a small royalty 
for the radio privilege is no more than his due. 
The present trouble could be eliminated and the 
composers adequately protected by an amendment 
of the copyright laws, but according to advices 
from Washington there is some difference of 
opinion about the adaptability of the existing laws. 
The question whether broadcasting constitutes 
“publishing and use” in the sense contemplated by 
the legislation may be open to argument, but com- 
posers should not be required to submit to an in- 
justice because of technicalities. The radio concert 
is a new departure, capable of much further devel- 
opment, and opinion in some quarters inclines to 
the view that time will bring a settlement of the 
situation. The mechanical improvement of broad- 
casting methods, which will make it possible to re- 
strict aerial music to certain receiving sets, will 
bring the solution of another problem, for then the 
companies will be enabled to collect just fees for 
their music. In the meantime, what of the com- 
poser? This is certainly an occasion when, justi- 
fiably, time might be taken by the forelock, and the 
Legislature has the power to administer the neces- 
sary wrench. If the idea of royalties is not accept- 
able to the companies—and there is a great deal to 
be said on the side of the broadcasters—they al- 
ways have the alternative of reverting to the music 
of the old masters, and some of them, no doubt, will 
adopt this course. 
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A Pharaoh’s Influence Still Potent 


Interest in ancient Egypt has swept like a tidal wave 
over the Western countries since Lord Carnarvon’s sen- 


sational discoveries in the Valley of the Kings. What 
the effect will be on future “Aida” productions is a 
nice speculation. Perhaps the picture here shown of 
Marie Tiffany is a delectable foretaste of what may 
be expected in the way of costume detail. The Metro- 
politan soprano is seen wearing an Egyptian headdress 
in conjunction with a Tut-ankh-Amen fan, designed by 
Rene Hubert. The fan has a tortoise-shell frame ani 
the material used, satin, was hand painted by Mr 
Hubert. 


Gunster—Frederick Gunster, tenor, who has bee: 
fulfilling recital engagements in the South during 
February and March, began his Spring season by} 
singing “The Messiah” in Montreal, March 29, where 
the thermometer registered nine degrees below zero, a 
mere matter of eighty-three degrees difference in tem- 
perature from the mild Southern weather which he had 
experienced only a week before. 


Busoni—Ferruccio Busoni, world renowned pianist 
and composer, has entered the field of literature with 
the publication in Berlin of his first volume of essays, 
entitled “Verstreute Aufzeichnungen.” In the collection 
he discourses learnedly and interestingly of “the unit 
of music, third tones, modern classicism, on books, 
structures, and related regions,” according to the Ger- 
man reviewers, who also remark that he does this in 
an individualistic literary style of real distinction. 


Gigli—Ten thousand stalwart New York policemen 
went on the trail of “Mac,” a white Sealyham terrier 
dog, last week, obedient to a promise made by Police 
Commissioner Enright to Rina Gigli, six-year-old 
daughter of the noted Metropolitan tenor, Beniamino 
Gigli. The terrier, as it happens, was a gift of the 
Commissioner to Rina. Mr. Gigli was made an honor- 
ary captain in the Police Department some time ago. 
= he and Mr. Enright have struck up a warm friend- 
ship. 


Bodanzky—‘Nowadays it is enough to write a few 
noises to express an idea,” said Artur Bodanzky to thé 
New York Tribune’s “Young Boswell,” in the course 
of an interview last week. “To write the awakening of 
a city one reproduces the sound of steam pipes and the 
realistic noises of the streets,” went on the Metropoli- 
tan conductor. “What I call music is dead. The ultra- 
moderns depart from music entirely, so it is possib! 
for any dilettante to compose without the slightest idea 
of melody.” 


Dale—Although Esther Dale, soprano, hails fron 
the Middle West, where “bronco busters” were onc: 
to be found among the members of both sexes, Miss 
Dale had never mounted a horse until on her recen' 
visit to the Yosemite Valley. Although there were ! 
unhappy results from the first trial, Miss Dale insis' 
that she is rather more at home on the concert stag‘ 
than on horseback. On her way back to New York, 
she gave her first recital in Chicago, where her art w2s 
admired by both the critics and the public. 


Sundelius—The city of Wilson, N. C., would glad y 
“make a local institution” of Marie Sundelius, remarke¢ 
the Wilson Daily, following the Metropolitan soprano : 
recent appearances before the Tobacco Growers’ Asso: 
ation. When Miss Sundelius arrived at the hall in t! 
afternoon, it was to find the program under sluggi 
headway. An accommodating management offered 
halt the speech of a prominent local politician in order ‘ 
allow the concert to begin. “No such thing,” said t! 
diva. “I am going back to New York tonight but you 
will have these politicians with you forever. Let hi 
go on and speak. I want to hear him anyhow, and ! 
will sing when he gets through.” And she was as goo 
as her word. 
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time we were in the office of the general 
“T have an 


manager. _important_ an- ITH 
nouncement to make,” said Gatti. “Next There were two haloes around Mr. mu HI | 
season we’re going to do the—” Giebii's head. II ih: 

O ni; bikkuri shakkuri to,” sang a William Henderson did a hornpipe and HHI Hl | PIANO | 


chorus of critics, led by Deems Taylor. 
I wondered what Alexander Woollcott 


Conductor: Albert Coates 


Richard Aldrich and Lawrence Gilman 


burbled together in blissful song: 
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was declaiming: e are sober men and true, ill TTT . HHH 
“In vain you interrupt with this tor- And attentive to our duty.” | i} Wa asset of definite vo | i 
nado! ‘ ? There was a rough hand upon my =| Hi Catalogue turnished on request i] \ 
a Next year we’re really going to shoulder, and where Mr. Gatti had been = i | F 
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tem- fe “We shall open with ‘The Mikado,” Filial Touch’ and the decline of the bal- vires Opera in America 3. Are the following pianists still play- 
had : said Mr. Gatti, “and to appease the Sat- lad, the inclosed poem will doubtless in- Question Box Editor: ing in public: Emil Sauer, Max Pauer 
t urday matinée subscribers, we’ll do— terest — It was sent me for setting What was the first opera given in and Sigismund Stojowski? R. D. 
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tio? : Or, The Lass That Loved a Sailor Stud with diamonds her dresses’ hems. Probably “The Beggar’s Opera,” given Stojowski are still appearing in public. 
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ol Do you advocate vocal pupils being Mozart; “Miniatures,” by Frank Bridge; while he was still a child, his family roles in Mantua, Florence, Ferrara, 
ri given songs during the first few months «4 Folk-song Phantasy,” by Cliffe Ber. moved to Chicopee, Bologna and other Italian cities. He 
'b of study? My daughter’s teacher has rester: T chaikovsky’s Op. 50. “To the Mass. Mr. Lamont was engaged for the Imperial Opera 
d given her several operatic arias, al- Memory of a Great Astiet” > Brahme’ received his gen- at Moscow, but because of the war this 
though I do not consider her voice yet to Trig in C Minor Op. 101. 3 eral education in contract had to be cancelled as well as 
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his breathing, and not then except upon “Poliuto” on May 18, 1914. He also’ in addition to other leading réles. Mr. 
¢ Uk ha Box Editor: the advice of a surgeon whose opinion is appeared in the course of the same Lamont married Stella Norelli, colora- 


ill you kindly recommend a few trios 


beyond question. 


engagement in “Trovatore” and “Lucia.” 


tura soprano, in New York in 1918. 
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SUNDAY CROWDED 
WITH NINE CONCERTS 


Varied Programs Provided by 
Violinists, Pianists, Sing- 
ers and Orchestras 








CuHIcAGo, April 15.—Five violinists, 
four pianists, ten vocalists, two orches- 
tras, a ‘cellist and a clarinet player 


appeared before the city’s concertgoers 
last Sunday and either as soloists or in 
ensemble, gave nine programs, including 
a light opera, two orchestral concerts 
and one of vocal quartets and solos. 

Since Mischa Elman and Jascha Hei- 
fetz, violinists, chose to appear in the 
same theater—the Auditorium—on the 
same day within a few hours of one an- 
other, the crowds that practically filled 
the place on each occasion probably heard 
the best playing of both artists. Mr. 
Elman appeared in the afternoon, and 
his playing of Nardini’s Sonata in D and 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E Minor 
aroused much enthusiasm. Mr. Heifetz 
also opened his program in the evening 
with a Nardini Sonata, that in E Minor. 
If Mr. Heifetz obtained a larger and 
more brilliant tone from his instrument, 
Mr. Elman displayed a somewhat more 
mature interpretative sense. Mr. Hei- 
fetz, astounded with almost incredible 
feats. Mr. Elman played with more 
philosophy of expression than soulful 
emotion. 

Harold Bauer’s program was given at 
the Studebaker Theater, and to conclude 
his afternoon he called in Leon Sametini 
and Alexander Sebald, violinists, the 
latter playing a viola on this occasion, 
and Robert Ambrosius, ’cellist, to play 
with him the Brahms Piano Quartet in 
G Minor. It was _ superlatively fine 
playing and held a large audience until 
the last note had been sounded. Mr. 
Bauer made up his program of serious 
works of the romantic school, and brought 
to such examples as Schumann’s Sonata 
in G Minor the beauty of tone, intensity 
of emotion and scintillating technique 
for which he is noted. 

Lee Pattison and Guy Maier appeared 
before a comfortably large audience at 
Orchestra Hall. The individuality of 
each, often submerged in their collab- 
oration in two-piano music, was more ap- 
parent at this recital, since each gave 
a group of solos. The program included 
numbers by Raff, Stravinsky, Pattison, 
Godowsky and Saint-Saéns for two in- 
struments. Mr. Pattison played four 
Chopin pieces with suave grace, and 
poetic insight and much bravura. Mr. 
Maier played joyously Seven Little 
Waltzes by Schubert and Weber’s “Per- 
petual Motion.” 

At the Woods Theater, Vittorio Tre- 
visan, Lodovico Oliviero, tenor, and 
Mabel Sherwood, soprano, gave Paer’s 
“Tl Maestra di Capella,” an old Italian 
opera. The work proved a good vehicle 
for the expression of Mr. Trevisan’s 
powers as an artist. Also, those assist- 
ing him were remarkably well trained 


and possessed of excellent voices. Rare 
artistry characterized the entire per- 
formance, which enlisted the services of 
Isaac Van Grove, pianist, who played 
an arrangement of the original orches- 
tral score. 

The début of the Chicago Concert 
Quartet, appearing at the Playhouse, 
was eminently successful. Ida Fischer 
Ketcham, soprano; Kathleen Ryan, con- 
tralto; Floyd F. Jones, tenor, and 
Frank Bennett, bass, made up the quar- 
tet. Their program was given in the 
Young American Artist’s Series under 
the management of Jessie B. Hall. Each 
sang a solo, took part in duets and, of 
course, appeared in several quartet 
numbers. 

Isabelle Cuny, pianist, gave a recital 
in Kimball Hall. In numbers by the 
“old masters,” including the Bach-Liszt 
Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor, she dis- 
played well-trained musicianship and 
interpretative ability infrequently met 
with in one of her years. 

The orchestral concerts—one by the 
Chicago Theater Orchestra in that play- 
house, and the other by the orchestra of 
the Neilsson Musical College at the 
Masonic Auditorium—gave opportunity 
also to hear five soloists. The Chicago 
Theater Orchestra under the baton of 
Nathaniel Finston, did some of the best 
work it has yet done. Every Sunday this 
band of sixty musicians plays classical 
works for an hour to an average audience 
of 3000 persons, thus cultivating a new 
field in musical appreciaton. At this 
concert Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre” 
headed the orchestral numbers; Alice 
Phillips, soprano, and William Phillips, 


baritone, sang Hildach’s “Bird’s Fare- 
well” and Schubert’s “Serenade” in 
duet. 


The Neilsson Orchestra, numbering 
forty members, played six pieces besides 
accompaniments for six solos, under the 
the conductorship of H. F. Neilsson, di- 
rector of the school. Malvina Neilsson- 
Hoffman, violinist; Arthur Hedmark, 
clarinet, and Elvera Anderson-Fantozzi, 
soprano, each gave evidence of good 
training and musical ability. 


Adalbert Huguelet Gives Piano Recital 


CuicaGco, April 15.—Adalbert Hugue- 
let, pianist and graduate of a Chicago 
school, gave a recital at Kimball Hall 
on the evening of April 10, displaying 
interpretative skill and a_ technical 
equipment of high order. His program 
included a Gluck-Saint-Saéns excerpt 
from “Alceste,” a Mozart Romance, 
three Moszkowski pieces “On Restless 
Seas,” “Calm in the Vale” and “From 
Long Ago,” and the Spinning Song from 
Wagner’s “Flving Dutchman” as 
arranged by Liszt. His audience de- 
manded several extras. 


CuicaGgo, April 16.—Louis Eckstein, 
president of the Ravinia Opera Com- 
pany, has engaged the following artists 
for the season of ten weeks in Chicago: 
Florence Easton, Giuseppe Danise, Ina 
Bourskaya. Marion Telva, Tito Schipa, 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpe. “Tristan” and 
“Walkiire” are to be added to the reper- 
toire. 
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Swift Male Chorus Sings Gaines Work 

CuicaGco, April 15.—Samuel R. Gaines’ 
“Waken, Lords and Ladies Shy” for 
chorus had its first performance in Chi- 
cago at the concert of the Swift and 
Company Male Chorus at Orchestra Hall 
on April 11. Under the baton of D. A. 


Clippinger, and with the assistance of 
Edward Johnson, tenor, formerly of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, as soloist and 
Alfred Huguelet, pianist, as accom- 
panist, the chorus displayed facility, 
surety of attack, suavity of tone and 
alertness to rhythmic values. Mr. John- 
son sang several airs and songs with 
warmth of tone and well-nigh faultless 
technique. Among these were an Italian 
air, “Se Nel Ben” by Stradella; an old 
English air, “Phyllis Has Such Charm- 
ing Graces’; an aria from “Andrea 
Chenier,” a French song by Doucoudray, 
two Italian songs by Costa and others 
by Kreisler and Cui. The chorus sang 
works of Fanning-Ryder, Murchison, 
Shepperd, Protheroe and Gaines. The 
audience, which was large, was enthu- 
silastic. 





Eva Gauthier and E. Robert Schmitz 
Give Benefit Concert 


CuicaGco, April 15.—In behalf of the 
American Field Service Fellowships in 
French Universities and for the Franco- 
American Musical Society, Eva Gau- 
thier, soprano, and E. Robert Schmitz, 
pianist, gave an interesting concert in 
Orchestra Hall on the evening of April 
10. Miss Gauthier’s part of the vrogram 
was made up largely of folk-songs, but 
included also a group of songs by Ire- 
iand, Hughes, Georges and Brockway, 
and the aria, “M’odi, M’odi” from Doni- 
zetti’s “Lucrezia Borgia.” Mr. Schmitz 
played the Bach-Tausig. D Minor Fan- 
tasia and Fugue and Debussy’s “Chil- 
dren’s Corner” with an artistry that 
gave evidence of a talent much matured 
since his earlier appearances here. 





Hinshaw Forces in “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
CuHiIcaGo, April 15.—Chicagoans found 


highly enjoyable the lyric bit from the 


immortal pen of Mozart, “Cosi Fan 
Tutte,” when that light opera was given 
under the management of William Wade 
Hinshaw, four times at the Studebaker 
Theater on the afternoons of April 9, 
10, 12 and 13. The cast included Irene 
Williams, Kathleen Bibb, Lillian Palmer, 
Justin House, Leo De Hierapolis and 
Pierre Remington, with Stuart Ross as 
conductor and pianist. Their work was 
of uniform excellence, displaying the 
virtuousity and aplomb of artists who 
have given the same work so often that 
the technicalities have become second- 
nature. 
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APOLLO CLUB ENDS SEASO) 


Thomas’ “Swan and Skylark” Has Chie 
Place in Final Program 


CuHIcaGgo, April 15.—Goring Thoma 
“Swan and Skylark” proved to be t! 
most grateful of the works making u 


the final program for the season of t} 
Apollo Club, given at Orchestra Hall o 
April 9. This poetic and melodious wo) 
opened the concert, which continued wit: 
Verdi’s “Stabat Mater” and “Te Deun 
and closed with “Cum Sancto Spiritu 
from Bach’s Mass in B Minor. TI! 
soloists were Elsa Kressman, sopran 
Jennie Johnson, contralto; Euge: 
Dressler, tenor, and Arthur Ranou 
bass-baritone. 

In the Thomas work Miss Kressma 
and Mr. Dressler were faced with a scor 
of considerable difficulty, the music lyin; 
in the most trying- upper ranges. Bot} 
acquitted themselves with merit. Mis 
Johnson sang her solos from memory, 
Mr. Ranous displayed taste in his inter- 
pretations. The chorus sang with great 
volume of tone, but without much finish 
or evenness. Harrison Wild, conductor, 
was greeted with a fanfare by the a 
companying orchestra, drawn from th 
ranks of the Chicago Symphony. 





Piano Manufacturer’s Widow Leaves 
Large Estate 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 14.—The estat: 
of Mrs. Evaline M. Kimball, widow « 
W. W. Kimball, head of the piano firm 


of that name, and who died on Jan. 13, 
1921, was appraised here last week. Th 
bulk of the estate, amounting to $2,796,- 
940, was left to charities, public organi- 
zations and individual friends. A trust 
fund of $200,000 was set apart for he 
brother, Irving H. Cone, and the remain- 
der willed to nephews and nieces. 





CHICAGO.—Kar] Buren Stein presented 
Eileen Everett, soprano; Mildred Meyer, 
contralto; Merlin Morgan, baritone, and 
Stephen Pepich, tenor, in recital recently 
at the Auditorium Recital Hall. Compo- 
sitions for solo and quartet made up the 
program. 
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HONEGGER SYMPHONY 
PUZZLES AUDIENCE 


‘Horace Victorieux” Consid- 
ered a Joke by Some Hear- 
ers—Spalding Is Soloist 

Cuicaco, April 15.—Chicago Symphony 
patrons this week were called upon to 
to one of the works of Arthur 
Honegger—the a Victorieux”’ 
Symphony. It was new to Chicago. 
Whether Chicago liked this most peculiar 
sample of music remains in doubt. 
Built on the “polytonal” principle— 
which, seemingly, means any—rather 
than all-tonal—the composition evoked 
only a feeble response from the as- 
tounded hearers. Some of those who 
heard it at the concerts of April 6 and 
7 at Orchestra Hall under the baton of 
Frederick Stock may have thought it a 
joke—at any rate, there was a modicum 
of laughter. Smetana’s Overture to 

“The Bartered Bride,” Brahms’ Fourth 
Symphony, and Dohnanyi’s Concerto in 
D Minor for Violin made up the re- 
mainder of the program. 

Albert Spalding was the soloist in the 
Dohnanyi work and he was most heartily 
received by the audiences. The composi- 
tion, by reason of its beauties of scor- 
ing, loveliness of melody and fine mu- 
sicianship gave opportunity for some 
masterly playing, and Mr. Spalding did 
full justice to the rather exacting score. 
His interpretation evoked nothing but 
praise, 

Mr. Stock’s reading of the Brahms 
Symphony was as near perfection as 
would appear humanly possible. The 
Smetana Overture has become a 
favorite with the audience, which 
changes little in personnel from year to 
year, and it evoked the emphatic 
approval that the excellent playing of it 
deserved. 


isten 





SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

April 14.—Ernestine Schumann Heink 
appeared in concert on April 3 at the 
Majestic Theater under the local man- 
SERENE 4 x - taht a A =e 
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audience applauded her warmly. Flor- 
ence Hardeman, violinist, was the assist- 
ing artist, and Katherine Hoffman ap- 
peared as accompanist. Lester 
Brenizer of Austin sang the baritone 
part of Macfarlane’s “Message From the 
Cross,” given Good Friday at St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church by St. Mark’s Choir, 


under the direction of Oscar J. Fox. 
Mrs. Roy B. Lowe was heard in the 


contralto role. . . David L. Orme- 
sher directed Maunder’s “Olivet to Cal- 
vary” at the First Evangelical Church, 
Easter Sunday evening. Solo parts 
were sung by A. D. Methven, tenor; H. 
Warnke, baritone; H. Arnold, tenor; A. 
T. King, baritone; Elizabeth Fischer, 
soprano; Mrs. M. C. Arnold, contralto. 
. Parker’s “The Cross” was heard 
Good Friday at Christ Episcopal Church, 
under the leadership of A. E. Murdoch. 
Soloists were Mrs. M. B. Nurnath, so- 
prano; Madeline Sanders, contralto; 
William McNair, tenor, and Frank Wel- 
ter, bass. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





WACO, TEX. 

April 14.—Three outstanding artists 
were presented here recently under the 
management of Gussie Oscar. Ernestine 
Schumann Heink was heard on March 
21, with Florence Hardeman, violinist, 
and Katharine Hoffman, pianist, as as- 
sisting artists. The favorite singer 
charmed especially in Schubert’s “Hei- 


denroslein” and “Erlkénig.” Geraldine 
Farrar made a vivid impression in a 
program given at the Auditorium. Her 
co-artists, Henry Weldon, bass, and 
Joseph Malkin, ’cellist, with Claude 
Gotthelf, accompanist, were also ap- 
plauded. Jascha Heifetz, who was 


heard in his first local violin program at 
the Auditorium, entirely upheld his fine 
reputation as an artist. The music mem- 
ory contest of the Waco public schools 
was held at the Cotton Palace Coliseum 
on March 29. Perfect scores in the 
elimination contests were made by 500 
children, and the final awards have not 
been yet announced. M. B. McNuTT. 





MILTON, ORE. 


April 14.—The MacDowell Music Club 
gave a program of Negro fo!lk-music on 
March 27. The program was in charge 
of Mabel Colbert of the Columbia Col- 
lege Conservatory. Visiting artists were 
Esther L. Bienfang of Whitman College 
Conservatory and Mrs. Anna Compton 
Winn of Weston, soprano. A discussion 
of folk music of all countries opened the 
program. Susie Schroeder, pianist; Dr. 
A. D. Woodmansee, violinist, and Miss 
Colbert, pianist, were heard. The 
Women’s Sextet sang two Foster songs. 
The Columbia College Quartet, composed 
of J. A. Winther, W. C. Howard, Lelena 
Rohe and Earl Brewster, was also pre- 
sented. Members of the Columbia Col- 
lege Conservatory gave a program from 
the Frank Moore broadcasting station in 
Walla Walla. The performers were: 
Miss Colbert, pianist; Mrs. Gwen How- 
ells, violinist; Miss Coyle, pianist; J. A. 
Winther, tenor; Florence Kurth, reader, 
and the Columbia College Glee Club. The 
Woman’s Improvement Club of Milton 
lately gave a benefit concert for a fund 
for a public natatorium. 

ROSE LEIBBRAND. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


April 14.—Amelita Galli-Curci was 
presented in a recital at the Coliseum on 
March 30. The audience was an ex- 
ceedingly interested one. The program 
included “Amorosi miei giorni” by Do- 
naudy, “The Pretty Creature” by Stor- 
race, the Waltz from Gounod’s “Roméo 
et Juliette” and songs of lighter type. 
The artist’s accompanist was her hus- 
band, Homer Samuels, and she was as- 
sisted by Manuel Berenguer, flautist. 

C. M. COoLe. 


PORTLAND, ORE.— At the _ business 
meeting of the Carrie Jacobs Bond 
Musical Club on March 24 the following 
officers were elected: Florence Wein- 
stein, president; Elizabeth Reynolds, 
vice-president; Mildred Gruber, record- 
ing secretary; Helen Rittenour, corre- 
sponding secretary, and William Orn- 
duff, treasurer. The program comnait- 
tee elected included Margaret Hune, 
Edessa Nudelman and Sylvia Overback; 
the membership committee, June Framp- 
ton, Lawrence Overback and Nora Leo- 
pold. Mrs. Carrie R. Beaumont is the 
director. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Each of the sixteen piano teachers of 
the College presented one pupil in a pro- 
gram given last Sunday afternoon at the 
Central Theater. These Sunday pro- 
grams are attracting considerable atten- 
tion, both for the excellence of the stu- 
dents’ work and the type of compositions 
played. Cecelia Vaslow, pupil of Willa 
Bee Atkinson, gave a recital at Recital 
Hall, Steinway Building, on April 18. 
Edward Collins of the faculty is sched- 
uled, with Jacques Gordon, violinist, to 
play a new Sonata by Leo Sowerby at 
the Arts Club, on April 16. C. Gordon 
Wedertz, pianist and organist, was a 
soloist with the Chicago Cantors’ Asso- 
ciation at West Side Auditorium. The 


annual competition for prizes will be 
held at Orchestra Hall on May 2, the 
judges being Frederick Stock, Franz 
Kneisel, Ernest Schelling and Oscar 
Saenger. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Silvio Scionti, pianist, of the faculty, 
is giving a series of concerts in Minne- 
sota. Marie Sidenius Zendt, vocalist, has 
returned from a successful concert trip 
to the East. Isabelle Cuny, pupil of 
Heniot Levy, gave a recital at Kimbal! 
Hall on April 7. Nesta Smith, pupil of 
Herbert Butler, violinist, has made sev- 
eral appearances lately. The monthly 
meetings of the Heniot Levy Club, made 
up of pupils of that pianist, was held at 
the home of Hazel Johnson this week. 
Those taking part in the program were 
Mrs. Holland, Vierlyn Clough and Ken- 
neth Fiske. 

BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Otokar Sevcik, teacher of violin, has 
decided to give a scholarship consisting 
of weekly free lessons. It will be 
awarded at the Conservatory on May 16. 
Mme. Nelli Gardini, soprano, has been 
engaged to conduct a class in opera, be- 
ginning April 16. In Mme. Gardini’s 
classes four scholarships will be given. 

LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Frederica Gerhardt- Downing, con- 
tralto, and Katherine Howard-Ward, 
pianist, both of the faculty, gave a re- 
cital at the Conservatory on April 13. 
Edwin Dolbridge, tenor, gave a recital 
at the Cooper-Carlton Hotel on April 10. 
The Oceanic Quintet has started on a 
concert tour of twenty weeks. Anna 
Imig sang three of Jeanne Boyd’s songs 
at the meeting of the Sigma Alpha Iota, 
at Kimball Hall, on April 12. Frances 
Hoyer, vocalist, gave a program for the 
Progress Club of South Bend, Ind., on 
April 12. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Viola Cole-Audet gave a musicale and 
tea at her studios on April 14, in honor of 
M. Classé, French pianist. Seven pupils 
of the Sturkow-Ryder Piano Studio gave 
a recital in the Cable Building recently. 
Twenty-nine pupils of the piano depart- 
ment of the Sherwood Music School gave 
a recital in Sherwood Recital Hall on 
April 13. Nine pupils of the vocal de- 
partment of the No rthwestern University 
School of Music, Evanston, gave a recital 
of ensemble singing at the Music Hall, 
Evanston, on April 12. Those taking 
part included Alice Crawford, Dorothy 
McFarland, Dorothy Schultz and Helen 
Steen, sopranos; Florence Drow, con- 
tralto; J. Henry Welton, tenor; Benn F. 
Carswell and Lloyd W. Rowles, baritones, 
and Orville Borchers, bass. 





HELENA, Mont.—Easter music was 
featured in the churches under Mrs. 
Foley Waters, Henrietta Goettel and 
Fred W. Kelser. Organists were J. 
Elbert Chadwick and Mrs. Strobel. Mrs. 
Thompson assisted at the piano at the 
Episcopal Church. Soloists were Mar- 
garet Young, Mrs. Waters and Blanche 
Crawford. 





DENVER, CoLo.—The Treble Clef Club, 
under the direction of Florence Lamont, 
gave its third annual concert on March 
19. Miss Lamont has communicated her 
own enthusiasm and vitality to this band 
of singers and they have developed un- 
der her guidance into an excellent sing- 
ing organization. Several of Miss La- 
mont’s pupils appeared as solosists in 
this concert. 
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SAN JOSE HEARS ORATORIOS 


Two Works Given by Local Forces—New 
Recital Hall Will Fill Need 

SAN JOSE, CAL., April 7.—‘‘The Re- 
demption” was given a capital perform- 
ance on Easter Sunday afternoon by 
College of Pacific forces assisted by visit- 
ing soloists. The college chorus did fine 
work in the few choral numbers allotted 


to it, and the work of the A Cappella 
Choir was also noteworthy. The Con- 
servatory Orchestra, assisted by Allan 
Bacon, organist, supplied the accompani- 
ment. The soloists were Juanita Tenny- 
son, soprano; Ardis Carter, contralto; 
Chester Herold, tenor; Krank Towner 
and Roland Hunt, baritones. Mrs. Ten- 
nyson, soloist for First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, this city, delighted with 
her singing. The other soloists likewise 
sustained their reputations as oratorio 
singers. Charles M. Dennis, acting dean 
of the Conservatory, conducted. 

A Good Friday performance of “The 
Crucifixion,” by Stainer, was given at 
the Trinity Episcopal Church under the 
leadership of Le Roy Brant. Edwin J. 
Ferguson and Frank Towner were the 
soloists. 

The San Jose Music Study Club has 
decided to enlarge its membership from 
thirty to fifty active members, and to 
make associate membership available to 
the public. 

Sherman Clay & Co. is moving into 
new and larger quarters. A recital hall 
is to be a feature of the new home, and 
it will be a distinct asset to musical cir- 
cles, filling a long-felt need for a de- 
sirable place in which to give smaller 
musical affairs. MARJORY M. FISHER. 





WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


April 14.—At the monthly meeting of 
the Mu Phi Epsilon, held at the home 
of Mrs. W. L. Stirling, an interesting 
study was made of the development of 
the opera form. Three operas, “Rigo- 
letto,” “William Tell” and “Lucia,” were 
studied and illustrated with records. A 
short musical program, consisting of a 
piano duet by Nadine Turley and Ethe- 
lind Peacock, and an aria from “Butter- 
fly,”’ sung by Elizabeth Jones and Emily 
Shotwell, was given. At an afternoon 
tea the following were presented: Opal 
MecNichols of the Burnett School in two 
piano solos; Elizabeth Wilcox, vocalist, 
with Esther Bienfang as accompanist, 
and Mrs. Esther Bowers, violinist. St. 
Olaf’s Band was heard lately by a large 
audience at the Keylor Grand Theater. 
Gertrude Boe, soprano, was the soloist. 
The band, led by Mr. J. Arndt Bergh, 
played one of the latter’s compositions, 
“Meditation.” At the regular weekly 
recital of Whitman Conservatory the fol- 
lowing students were heard: Pearl 
Reynolds, Lucile Harmon, Margaret 
Allan, Bertha King and Nadine Turley, 
pianists; Juanita Bowers, C. N. Foster, 
voice; Alice McKay, Percy Harper, 
Golden Grayson, William Boyd and 
Audrey Spear, violinists, and Helen 
Carstenson, ’cellist. ROSE LEIBBRAND. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 14.—Jacques Thibaud, violinist, 
and Alfred Cortot, pianist, were pre- 
sented by Steers & Coman in recital at 
the Heilig Theater on April 4. Their 
playing of the Sonata in A Major by 
Franck and the Sonata in D Minor by 
Saint-Saéns and their individual musi- 
cianship displayed in their solos aroused 
enthusiasm. Charles Hart was the able 
accompanist for Mr. Thibaud. At the 
municipal concert on Easter Day, a pro- 
gram of sacred and secular numbers was 
given by a chorus of 300 girls, the 
smaller Celeste Chorus and the Boys’ 
Washington High School Band, all stu- 
dents at Washington High School. 
George D. Ingram was the director. The 
school accompanist was Lillian Rankin. 
William R. Boone, organist, played solos 
and accompanied some of the choruses. 
Mrs. Harold Bayley, contralto, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Walter May, and Mrs. 
Tandy Hunt, pianist, were soloists for 
the meeting of the Monday Musical Club 
April 2. Alice Price Moore, contralto, 
and Dorothea Schoop, pianist, with Mar- 
garet Notz, accompanist, appeared be- 
fore the MacDowell Club April 3 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 
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Caroline Fry Applies Principles of 
Tone Production to Chorus- Singing 


SOLE ee CLEP Pee Pee cd eo INULIN YUL 


HE a ll power of music in 

the life of a community is a subject 
upon which Caroline B. Fry speaks with 
enthusiasm and a knowledge based upon 
the result of her work in White Plains, 
where, in addition to her vocal class in 
New York, she maintains a studio. With- 
out analyzing the reason for the low-ebb 


of musical life in White Plains, she be- 
gan work with the material at hand in an 
endeavor to make it count for some- 
thing in the community life and to satisfy 
her own impulse to serve through the 
medium of music. That she has suc- 
ceeded is attested by the fact that she is 
now director of three different church 
choirs which meet regularly each week 
for rehearsals and which join forces now 
and then in the performance of ora- 
torios and other choral works. The 
feature of her labors has been her 
demonstration of the fact that it is pos- 
sible to apply the principles of tone pro- 
duction to the singing of large groups. 
She says the success of her venture may 
be credited largely to the mass lesson 
which has become a part of the regular 
rehearsals. 

“When I first undertook the task of 
training my various choirs,” said Mrs. 
Fry, “I felt as if I were about to take a 
plunge into cold water without knowing 
what the result would be. It was not 
long until I found every member anxious 
to learn, so I established a general sing- 
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Rochester, N. Y., May Ist 
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Address c/o 


MUSICAL AMERICA CO. 
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ing lesson as a part of wide rehearsal. 
The exercises selected aimed straight at 
fundamentals—the impulse of attack, 
distribution of effort, the resistance of 
the body to the breath and the establish- 
ment of freedom and balance of each of 
the vowel forms. The results have been 
more than gratifying. Better music in 
the churches has not only had a good 
effect, but I have found that the organi- 
zations, united into one choral body, 
have welded together various interests 
in the community until they have become 
what one might call a civic institution.” 


Choirs Meet at Her Studio 


To facilitate her work in White Plains, 
Mrs. Fry has recently built a large studio 
as a part of her home. It is here that the 
various choirs have met during the 
season and also where many intimate 
musicales have been given. Its seating 
capacity is 150 persons. 

Mrs. Fry gives much credit to the suc- 
cess of her work to Percy Rector 
Stephens, with whom she has studied. 
She believes that one of the first es- 
sentials in a teacher, and especially in 
a choral director, is good taste in tone. 
With that as a background, she believes 
that a teacher may begin to remove the 
obstacles that hinder the pupil and to 
free him from the restraining impulses 
which inhibit his natural desire for ex- 


Baptist Church, Blanche Bowden, 
ganist, Ellice A. Drew was soloist at t} 
morning service. At Grace Meth 
dist Church, Faustina Curtis, organi 
and C. Leroy Lyon, musical director, t 
quartet was assisted by Mr. 
Leroy Lyon as soloists. 
versalist Church, Mabelle G. Ames, o 
ganist, the choir was assisted by Haro 
O. Doe, violinist. 
Wilbur S. Cochrane, 
ists were Mrs. Alton L. 











ae ated 


George Renwick, tenor. 
Episcopal Church, Mary E. Merrill, « 
ganist, and Frank W. Farrar, choir . 
rector, the choir was assisted by M) 


Joseph E. Brown, soprano. 
JUNE L. BRIGHT. 
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Brooklyn Chorus in Spring Concert 
The Morning Choral of Brooklyn, H: 


on the evening of April 3, assisted | 
Hazel Carpenter, 
H. Hyatt, tenor. 














solos and the accompaniments 


Caroline B. Fry, Vocal Teacher and Choir 
played by Minabel Hunt. 


Director 


and Mrs. ' 
At First Un.- 


At Unitarian Church. 
organist, the solo- 
Robinson, vio- 
linst; Mrs. Leon E. Norris, soprano, and 
At St. John’: 


bert Stavely Sammond, conductor, ga\: 
its spring concert in the Masonic Tem); 


pianist, and William 
Minna Gilsow and 


Elsie M. Oswald were heard in incident:,! 
wer 





pression. She holds that the teacher 
should learn to say the big thing—that 
is, that he should have the wisdom to 
offer encouragement at the right time 
and place and inspire the pupil to his 
very best efforts. Dogmatic teaching, 


she says, destroys balance, without which KAUFMANN 


the pupil cannot hope to succeed. Voice Teacher and Coach 


H. C. INSTRUCTION 
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Fort Lee, N. J., Choir Sings Cantata 


Fort LEE, N. J., April 14— 
Schnecker’s cantata “The Risen King” 
was sung by the choir of the Episcopal 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Fort Lee, 
on the Palisades, opposite Grant’s Tomb, 
on the evening of April 8, under the 
leadership of William S. B. Dana, or- 
ganist. The soloists were Mrs. John 
Giesler, contralto; Helmuth J. Gaess of 
Trinity Church, Grantwood, N. J., tenor, 
and Charles W. Hyde of the Cathedral 
choir of St. John the Divine, New York, 
bass. The rector, Rev. Marshall F. 
Montgomery, gave dramatic readings of 
the story, and concluded with an Easter 
sermon. A group of young violinists 
also assisted. 





Louise Stallings in Club Programs 


Louise Stallings, soprano, was soloist 
at the MacDowell Club on March 30 ina 
program of songs by Bernard Wagenaar. 
Her numbers included “On the Water,” 
“The Mysterious Flute” and “Three 
Princesses,” the group being adapted 
from the Chinese. Assisting Miss Stall- 
ings were N. Kouloukis, flautist; T. 
Cella, harpist, and Mr. Wagenaar at the 
piano. Miss Stallings appeared recently 
at the National Arts Club, singing num- 
bers by Respighi, Fauré and Chausson 
and a group by Herreshoff, Curran and 
Rogers. John Doane was the accom- 
panist. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—John Lomas of Texas, 
president of the American Folklore So- 
ciety, gave a lecture on “Types of the 
American Folk-Ballad” recently at the 
auditorium of the State College for 
Teachers under the direction of the Col- 
lege Music Association. Mr. Lomas il- 
lustrated Negro spirituals, cowboy and 
lumbermen’s ballads, sailors’ chanteys 
and amusing doggerel sung by Erie 
Canal boatmen half a century ago, as 
well as other typical folk-songs. 





Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will sing in a gala 
concert in Hershey Park, Pa., on 
Decoration Day. 

















ARTHUR NEWSTEAD 


Faculty Institute of Musical Art, New York 


will remain in New York during the summer months 


A Special Summer Course 


for Pianists and Teachers 
Applications should be addressed to 


| Studio: 35 Claremont Avenue 
£ (At 116th Street, between Broadway and Riverside Drive) 
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LEHMANN METHOD 


Address J. CARTALL, Sec., 
601-602 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


Patton to Have Full Month 
Fred Patton, baritone, will fulfill 
many engagements, including a number 
of the larger festivals, between now and 
the last of May. He will make two 














appearances at the Columbus, Ohio, Fes- 





tival on April 23 and 24, singing in per- 
formances of “Samson et Dalila” and 


“Judas Maccabeus.” On April 26, he 
will be heard with the Schenectady 
Choral Society in a _ performance of (Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa 


Cecilia, Rome) 


Vocal Teacher and Coach 


(Special Rates to Teachers) 
Address Secretary, Studio: 
25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler 
Consultation by Appointment 


“Elijah.” Beginning on May 4, he will 
take part in another “Elijah” perform- 
ance in Galion, Ohio, followed by an 
appearance in “The Beatitudes” at the 
Oberlin Festival on the following day. 
He will sing at the Worcester Festiva, 
in Charlotte, N. C., Mount Carmel, Pa., 
Waterbury, Conn., and make two appear- 


G. M. CURCI 





ances at the Bach Festival in Bethlehem, 














Pa., on May 25 and 26. In Waterbury, 
he will sing in the first performance of eee —e 
Carl Hauser’s new work, “Legend of VIRTUC 
Sleepy Hollow.” Teac ce of 
Many Famous 
Paulo G to Gi C ts Next Address 
aulo Gruppe to Give Concerts Nex 
Season in America New york City 
Paulo Gruppe, well-known ’cellist, Schu tog 
will be heard in an extensive tour Ld 
throughout the country next season, 
playing in individual concerts and in bee T A R K 3 & 


joint appearances with Camille Plas- 
schaert, Belgian violinist. Although 
born in America, Mr. Gruppe was taken 
to Europe when still an infant, acquir- 
ing his musical education in Holland, 
Germany and France. Following many 


AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY 
Available for Benefits, Lyceum, Music 
Festivals, etc. 

Openings for Good Talent 


Glenn Morris Stark, Studio 816, 
Director Carnegie Hall 





appearances in these countries, he re- 





turned to America when he was sixteen 
years of age, since when he has been 
heard as soloist with leading orchestras 
of the country. He is said to be the 
first ’cellist to have given an entire pro- 
gram of works written especially for 


REX TILLSON 


COACH ACCOMPANIST 
675 Madison Avenue 


that instrument, appearing in such a Sew Yook Rhinelander 10025 
program at the old Mendelssohn Hall ee ne Plaza 4426 
in New York in 1909. — 











GRACE 


STEVENSON 


Concert Harpist and Teacher 


317 West 93d St., New York, Riverside 79858 


BANGOR, ME. 


April 14.—Easter music was featured 
in all the churches in this city. At All 
Souls’ Congregational Church, C. Win- 
field Richmond, organist, the soloists 
were Flora B. Smith, soprano; Mrs. 
Helen Spearen Leonard, contralto; C. D. 
McCready, tenor, and Dexter S. Smith, 
bass. A. Stanley Cayting, violinist, as- 
sisted. At the Hammond Street Con- 
gregational Church, Edith M. Farring- 
ton, organist, Charles Fonteyn Manney’s Now im New York 
cantata, “The Resurrection,” was given. Formerly Asst. Conductor to Willem Mengelbere 
At the First Baptist Church, Mrs. E. L. af may Re mg oy ~~ pd 
Howes, organist, Mrs. Hazel Burr At- Available for Concerts, Recitals 
wood, contralto, and C. D. McCready, pas Se Se eee: 
tenor, were soloists. At Columbia Street 
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Studio: 351 W. 57th St., New York 
Phone Circle 9388 
ST. LOUIS VOCAL INSTITUTE 
Every Department of Vocal Education 
Guaranteed restoration of young voices, misplaced, ruined or worn out by imperfect study and singing 
The Ancient Infallible Natural Method Used. Open Throat and Freedom 
of All Vocal Elements. 
Completely obtained with the aid of the ““GLOSSOPRESS,” 
shortens materially the complete study of singing. 
Direction by a Grand Opera Baritone of 33 years’ experience in the art of singing. 
M. A. ROSSINI, 37 Musical Art Building, Saint Louis, 


a modernized device of an ancient method, which 


Full particulars on request 
Missouri 
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Success of Teachers’ Conventio 
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Photo by Dewell 


Jane Pinder, Recently Elected President of Nebraska Music Teachers’ Association, and 
Robert Cuscaden, Who Conducted an Orchestra at the Convention and Was Also Heard 


as Piano Soloist 

MAHA, NEB., April 14. 

of the seventh annual convention of 
the Nebraska Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held here recently, were a concert 
by an orchestra of forty-three Omaha 
musicians, led by Robert Cuscaden, un- 
der the auspices of the Friends of Music, 
and one of works by Nebraska com- 
posers. Corinne Paulson, pianist, of 
Omaha, was soloist at the orchestra con- 


Fifth Con- 


Features 





cert, playing Saint-Saéns’ 


certo. At a luncheon given by the Fort- 
nightly Musical Club to Nebraska com- 
posers Mr. Cuscaden played a Sonata 
which was dedicated to him by the late 
Sigmund Landsberg of Omaha. At the 
business meeting on the morning of 
April 4 Jane Pinder of Grand Island, 
former vice-president of the Association, 
was elected president. To Karl E. Tun- 
berg, retiring president, much credit is 
due for his efforts in making the con- 
vention a success. 


LOCAL ARTISTS IN SAN JOSE 


Student Recitals and Club Musicales 
Hold Interest of Music-Lovers 


SAN JOSE, CAL., April 14.—The last 


of the undergraduate recitals at the 
College of Pacific Conservatory was 
given by Pearl Hummel and Marian 


Temple, pianists; Helen Barber, mezzo- 
soprano; Bernice Bogert, violinist; Rose 
Van Valin, ’cellist; Walline Knoles, bari- 
tone and Grace Conner, reader. The 
program was interesting and was credit- 
ably performed. The series of senior 
recitals began on April 10. Agnes Ward, 
mezzo-soprano, and Bonnylee Stewart, 
pianist, were both cordially received in 
a program of interest. 

The San Jose Music Study Club en- 
joyed an hour of music by Mrs. Gail 
Morrish, soprano, and Mrs. Stanley 
Hiller, pianist, at this week’s meeting. 
Mu Eta Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon held 
its last meeting at the home of Mrs. 
Charles M. Dennis, who entertained 
jointly with Mrs. Miles Dresskell. The 
program was given by Cornelia Buttles 
and Jessie S. Moore, pianists; Agnes 
Ward, soprano and Marjory M. Fisher, 
violinist. 

The Santa Clara County Branch of 
the League of American Pen Women 
held its April meeting at the Stanford 
Union. A piano recital was given by 
Georgia Kober, head of the Sherwood 
Music School of Chicago. 

Warren Allen has resumed his tri- 
weekly organ recitals in the Memorial 
Chapel of Stanford University, the 
series having been suspended during the 
spring vacation. 

MARJORY MARCKES FISHER. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

April 14.—Alice Mayfield directed the 
program of the recent semi-monthly 
meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club. 
Mrs. J. W. Hoit read a paper on “Amer- 
ican Women Composers.” Numbers by 


American women were given by Cadets 
S. McCreless, baritone; Martin Petersen, 
violinist, and Otis McCreless, ’cellist, all 
of West Texas Military Academy, with 
Alice Mayfield at the piano. Mrs. J. K. 
Burr played a Concerto by Mana-Zucca, 
with Io Fuller at the second piano. Alice 
Combs, pianist, a pupil of Alice May- 
field, was the student presented, playing 
a composition by Miss Mayfield. J. M. 
Aguilar, baritone, of Laredo, was also 
heard with Norma Griffin as accom- 
panist. A program of operatic numbers 
was given at the monthly musicale of 
the San Antonio Musical Club on March 
26 in the St. Anthony Hotel. Mrs. Nat 
Goldsmith was in charge. Those taking 
part included Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; 
Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto; Howell 
James, baritone; Mrs. Mattie Herff 
Rees, soprano; Frida Stjerna, soprano; 
Mrs. Roy Lowe, contralto, and Eugenia 
Taylor and Willetta Mae Clarke, vio- 


linists. Roy R. Repass was the accom- 
panist. At the final meeting of the sea- 
son of the music department of the 


Woman’s Club the subject was “The Re- 
lation of Music to Other Arts,” Mrs. J. 
W. Hoit, chairman, reading the paper. 
The program was given by Mrs. Osma 
I’. Bordelon, Jr., pianist; Alice Simpson, 
soprano, and Willetta Mae Clarke, vio- 
linist. The Minnisinger Quartet, formed 
from the Vienna Operetta Company, 
comprising Hans Steger and George 
Woertze. tenors; Theodore Steizenberg, 
baritone; Walter Jankuhn, bass, was also 
heard. Julien Paul Blitz, ’cellist, has 
been appointed conductor of the orches- 
tra at the Empire Theater. A _ special 
concert is given Sunday afternoons. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 
League of Nations Invites Vienna Opera 
to Give Performances 


The League of Nations has invited the 
Vienna Opera to give performances at 
Geneva next September, according to a 
copyrighted Chicago Tribune dispatch in 
the New York Tribune of April 15. 
Richard Strauss and Marie Jeritza have 
already accepted. 
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GRIFFES GROUP 
~ PRESENT FINE 
~ ENTERTAINMENT 


Splendid Concert by Noted; 
| Trio Last Night as Reg-| 
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The Griffes Group appearing in con- 
‘cert here last night at the First Meth- 
‘odist Episcopal church on the program 


GRIFFES GROUP 


Trio of Artists Conclude Mat- 
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the high school auditorium, the event 
closing the Matniee Musical series of 
concerts in a blaze of musical glory. 
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Individually and collectively the Griffes Group is strong. 
strongest ALL AMERICAN organization on the concert stage. 


Second Transcontinental Tour January , February, 1924 
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MILWAUKEE BIDS 
JERITZA WELCOME 


Capacity Audience Recital by 
Soprano—Elman Also 
Admired 
By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, April 14.—Marie Jeritza, 
soprano, was greeted by a capacity au- 
dience at the Pabst Theater this week. 
The recital was sponsored by Marion 
Andrews and was easily one of the lead- 
ing musical events of the local season. 
Mme. Jeritza’s first big ovation came 
after two American numbers, Mrs. 
Beach’s “Ah, Love But a Day” and 
Terry’s “The Answer.” She also evoked 
enthusiasm in Schumann’s “Dedication” 
and in a number of familiar operatic 
arias. 

William Wolski, her assistant, 
achieved considerable success in violin 
solos, and Walter Golde was a musicianly 
accompanist. 

Mischa Elman, returning after a long 
absence, under the auspices of Margaret 





Rice, made a profound impression at 
his recital. His program included 
Handel’s Sonata in D Major, Lalo’s 


“Symphonie Espagnole” and a suite by 
Korngold. 

Many ecclesiastical 
tended the golden anniversary celebra- 
tion of Prof. J. Singenberger as in- 
structor in music at Pio Nono College 
and the Catholic Normal School. He 


was born in Switzerland in 1848 and 
received a thorough musical education at 
Munich and in other cities. He has re- 


dignitaries at- 


ceived special honors from _ several 
Popes. 
Ella May Smith spoke at the Art 


Institute on modern French composers 
and played many numbers. A chorus 
sang works by Debussy. Adeline T. 
Ricker, pianist, played “Three Impres- 
sions of London” by Gabriel Grovlez, for 
the first time in Milwaukee. 


The Milwaukee Institute of Music 
lately presented Mrs. Henry Lotter, so- 
prano, and Mrs. Wanda Kuehlhorn, 
pianist, in a. recital. Mrs. Winogene 
Kirchner also presented her pupils in 
recital. 





Richard Crooks, tenor, has been en- 
gaged to appear in concert in Cleveland, 
May 28. Mr. Crooks will sing three 
groups of songs on a joint recital pro- 
gram with Francis Macmillen, violinist. 





Leone Kruse, dramatic soprano, has 
been engaged to create the soprano réle 
in a new oratorio by Carl Hauser “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” to be sung by 
the Waterbury Choral Club at Water- 
bury, Conn., on May 17. 





Max Olanoff, whose two violin recitals 
in Aeolian Hall aroused much interest 
in New York, has been heard recently 
in White Plains, N. Y., and in Passaic, 
N. J., where he played at a musicale 
given by Mrs. Louis White. 





Paul Althouse, tenor, has been en- 
gaged to sing again at the Keene (N. H.) 
Festival on May 25. He will be heard 
in the leading tenor part of the “Damna- 
tion of Faust.” 





The Goldman Concert Band, Edwin 
Franko Goldman, conductor, will make 
an extensive tour of the country follow- 
ing the close of the annual summer en- 
gagement in New York. The New York 
series will be held in Central Park be- 
ginning June 12. 





George W. Kemmer, for eleven years 
organist and choirmaster of the Grace 
Episcopal Church in Orange, N. J., has 
been appointed to a similar position at 
St. George’s Church, New York. 





TRENTON, N. J.—The last of the 
Thursday Musical Series being given by 
Mrs. Jeanette Wells Urban, soprano, and 
Mrs. Hazel Dorey, pianist, took place on 
April 5. 

LAWRENCE, KAN.—Barbara Sample, a 
thirteen-year-old pianist, was heard re- 
cently in concert, assisted by John Eng- 
land, violinist. 
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ELLA 


ROLAR 


American Soprano 


fullness, warmth, and is directed with intelligent skill and 
Miss Kolar has besides what one may call an 
important asset in the category of qualities that fit one for 
the stage, and that is temperament. 
ful.”—Chicago Evening American. 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1923-24 


Personal Representative: 


Charles D. Malaguti, 60 South St., BOSTON 


New York Address: 
501 Fifth Avenue, c/o Musical America Co. 


“A quaint but interest- 
ing personality, she has to 
recommend her a voice of 
true dramatic timbre, well 


schooled and _ attractively 
youthful in  quality.”— 


Farnsworth Wright in 
Chicago Herald. 
“Her voice is clear and 


brilliant, and she sings 
Operatic arias with the 
manner of knowing all 


their tempos.” — Edward 
Moore in Chicago Tri- 
bune. 

“Miss Kolar’s voice justi- 
fies any hope she may en- 
tertain for an_ operatic 
career. It has volume, 


She was very success- 








Kathryn Platt Gunn in Recitals 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, was 
soloist at a concert given by the Brook- 
lyn University Club on April 8, and also 
appeared with the Choral Club of New 
York at its initial concert on April 9. 
Miss Gunn was obliged to add several 
encores to her scheduled numbers. John 
Cushing, conductor of the Choral Club, 
led the singers in a presentation of 
works by MacDowell, Kieserling and 
Wilson. Miss Gunn appeared in recital 
in Jersey City on March 25 and was 
heard in a program of trios with Annie 
Louise David, harpist, and Mr. Duncklee, 
organist, at West End Collegiate Church. 
Alice Raymond, a student of Miss Gunn, 
has been engaged for a four-months’ 
tour of the West by the Ellison-White 
Bureau. 





La Forge-Berimen Studios Sponsor 
Program in Aeolian Hall 


The seventh in the series of noonday 
concerts, given in Aeolian Hall under the 
direction of the La Forge-Berimen Stu- 
dios, was given on April 6, when a mis- 
cellaneous program was presented by a 
number of artists and the Duo-Art. Ora 
Hyde, soprano, with May List at the 
piano, was heard in an aria from Verdi’s 
“Forza del Destino”; Irene Nicoll, con- 
tralto, with Florence Barbour at the 
piano, sang “Colombine” by Poldowski; 
“Un doux lien” by Delbruck and two 
songs by Gretchaninoff, and Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, and Lawrence Tibbett, 
baritone, gave an effective presentation 
of a duet from “Forza del Destino.” 
Piano numbers were played by Erin Bal- 
lard, Helen Schafmeister and Elinor 
Warren. 


Newstead to Teach During Summer 

Among the musicians who will remain 
in New York during the summer for 
classes is Arthur Newstead, who for a 
number of years has been a member of 
the piano faculty of the Institute of 
Musical Art and formerly connected 
with the Peabody Conservatory in Balti- 
more. Mr. Newstead has been heard in 
concert on three continents, having 
played with success in Europe, in three 
tours of South America, and in the 
United States. Among his pupils who 
have achieved success on the concert 
stage is Katherine Bacon, who has been 
his pupil since she was eleven years old. 
Mr. Newstead was recommended for his 
teaching posts in America by Harold 
Bauer. 


Russian Singers to Give Operatic Pot- 
pourri in New York 


An operatic potpourri, “A Night of 
Love,” compounded of popular melodies 
from many operas bv Valentin Valen- 
tinov, will be one of the features of the 
Russian Opera Company’s season at Jol- 
son’s Fifty-ninth Street Theater, begin- 
ning April 30. This opera, which en- 
joyed much success in Petrograd and 
Moscow before the war, was added to the 
répertoire of the Russian singers this 
year and has been received with em- 
phatic success in Chicago and other cities 
in which the company has appeared. In 
Chicago it was sung seven times in the 
last two weeks of the company’s stay. 





Pupils of Florence Otis in Recital 


Vocal students of Florence Otis were 
heard in recital in her Metropolitan 
Opera House studios on March 21. Rae 
Russell Lauer and Olive Stacy, sopranos, 
and Doris Schroder, contralto, displayed 
admirable vocal qualities and fine powers 
of interpretation. They were obliged to 
add many extra numbers to the reg- 
ular program. 


May Scheider with Wagnerian Singers 


May Scheider, soprano, has been en- 
gaged by the Wagner Festival Opera 
Company for its tour of Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and other cities. She 
will sing the principal réles in “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” and “Martha” and 
will also be heard in “Siegfried,” “Rhein- 
gold,’ “Gétterdimmerung” and “Die 
Walkiire.” 


Lewis Pendleton Sings in Maine 


Lewis Pendleton, baritone, assisted by 
Ruth Thomas, has returned from a 
series of engagements in Maine, where 
he was received with cordiality. Mr. 
Pendleton, who is a pupil of Herbert 
Witherspoon, will have charge of the 
voice department at the Andalusia, Ala., 
Music School this summer. 





Otokar Sevcik, Eminent 
Pedagogue, to Teach in 
New York Next Seasoy 
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Otokar Sevcik. Eminent Teacher of Viol; 


Among the eminent pedagogues wh 
will be found in New York next seaso) 
is Otokar Sevcik, who will transfer hi: 
activities in America from the Bu: 
Conservatory of Chicago to the Met) 
politan Opera House Studios on Sept. | 
For many years he has been recognized 
as one of the foremost teachers of th: 
violin, numbering among his pupils 
Kubelik, Morini, Marie Hall and many 
others who have achieved reputation 0: 
the concert stage. Mr. Sevcik will re- 
turn to his home in Czecho-Slovakia fo) 
the summer. Ottokar Bartik, former), 
of the Metropolitan, is largely respon 
sible for his coming to New York and 
will be in charge of the business depart 
ment of the studio. 


fownsend H. Fellows Presents Pupils 


Townsend H. Fellows, conductor and 
vocal Instructor, presented a_  doubk 
quartet In a recent performance of five 
anthems at Peddie Memorial Church. 
Newark. Among the soloists were Mis: 
Van Buren, soprano; Miss Franchimont. 
contralto; John Gartlan, tenor, and Leo: 
Perrippi, bass, all pupils of Mr. Fellows. 
Mr. Schell, tenor, a pupil of Mr. Fellows, 
has succeeded Mr. Struth as soloist a: 
Peddie Memorial Church. 





Jeannette Vreeland to Sing at Festivals 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, appeared 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Ensemble In a concert at Woburn, Mass., 
on April 11. With Alfred De Voto at th 
plano, she was heard in an aria and 
group of songs. Miss Vreeland is sched 
uled to sing with the Federated Gle: 
Clubs in Jordan Hall, Boston, on April 
30, with the Cleveland Orchestra at tli 
Syracuse Festival, on May 1 and 2: 
Hamilton, Ont., on May 3, and with | 
Reading Choral Society on May 22. 


Reddick Arranges New Spiritual 

William Reddick conducted the choi! 
of the Central Presbyterian Church in 2 
recent performance of Harry Gilbert's 
“Vision of Music” and “Resurrection 2 
Life” by R. S. Stoughton. A new pul 
cation of Mr. Reddick, “Sweet Canaa 
an interesting Negro spiritual for mai 
voices, will soon appear. Mr. Redd 
has arranged the successful “Standin’ 
de Need o’ Prayer” and “Wait Till I | 
on My Crown.” ; 
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ENSEMBLE MUSIC 
LEADS SEATTLE LIST 


Concerts by Spargur and Lon- 
don Quartets Are Chief 


Recent Events 
By David Scheetz Craig 

SEATTLE, April 14.—Chamber music 
had an important place in recent local 
events. On April 3 the Spargur String 
Quartet gave the last program of a 
series of three evening concerts, playing 
the Kreisler Quartet, Dvorak’s F Major 
Quartet, the Nocturne from Borodine’s 
Second Quartet in D, and Leclair’s 
“Sarabande et Tambourin.” This or- 
ganization, which has existed for the last 
eight years without a change in the per- 
sonnel, has attained a very high stand- 
ard of ensemble. John M. Spargur, the 
founder, and Albany Ritchie are the 
violinists; E. Hellier Collens, the viola- 
player; and George Kirchner, the ’cellist. 

The second chamber music concert ot 
the week introduced the London String 
Quartet, which appeared April 5 under 
the local direction of Cecilia Augspurger. 
The organization played with its accus- 
tomed artistry. 

The recent organ program of Joseph 
sonnet on April 2, under the auspices of 
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the Artists’ Musical Bureau of America, 
attracted an enthusiastic audience to the 
Piymouth Church. 

Edith Rogers, one of Seattle’s talented 
young violinists, was presented in recital 
by her teacher, Francis J. Armstrong, on 
April 6. Miss Rogers’ principal number 
was the Vieuxtemps Concerto, with Ruby 
Staley at the piano. 

Harry Krinke presented a number of 
his advanced pupils in piano recitals, 
April 6 and 7. The participants were 
Grace Jobson, Ruth Profitt, Ruth 
Prynne, Lucile Nutley, Vesta Muth and 
Carmen Frye. 

The Nordica Choral Club, under the 
direction of Helen Crowe Snelling, gave 
an Easter program at the Cushman Hos- 
pital for the ex-service men. 

Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and Alfred 
Cortot, pianist, were guests of the Cor- 
nish School on April 8, when they were 
entertained by a number of talented stu- 
dents from this progressive institution. 
Those giving the program were Eliza- 
beth Choate, Elizabeth Onsum, Margaret 
Yost, and Clara Love, violinists; Louis 
Drentwett, Elma Burgeson, Ruth Gor- 
don, and Dorothy Hopper, pianists; the 
accompanists were Barbara Eschbach, 
Frances Williams and Elma Burgeson. 


U. S. CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
SECTION NAMES OFFICERS 





Chalmers Clifton Appointed Delegate to 
International Festival Held in 
Salzburg 
Articles of incorporation have been ap- 
proved by Justice George V. Mullen for 
the United States section of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 
Music. The incorporators are Eva 
Gauthier, Lewis M. Isaacs, Oscar G. 
Sonneck, William B. Tuthill and Emer- 
son Whithorne. These are directors of 
the section, together with John Alden 
Carpenter, Chicago; Chalmers Clifton, 
New York; Carl Engel, Washington; 
Edward Burlingame Hill, Boston, and 
Mrs. Arthur M. Reis and Albert Stoessel, 

New York. 

The following officers were elected by 
this board: Oscar G. Sonneck, president; 
John Alden Carpenter, first vice-presi- 
dent; Lewis M. Isaacs, second vice-pres- 
ident, and William B. Tuthill, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Mr. Clifton was elected chairman of 
the music committee, and the members 
of the committee named by him, in ac- 
cordance with the constitution of the 
section, are Lawrence Gilman, Richard 
Hammond, Frederick Jacobi, Paul Ro- 
senfeld, Lazare Saminsky and Mr. Stoes- 
sel. 

This committee is to select the com- 
positions to be submitted for considera- 
tion to the International Selection Com- 
mittee, meeting in Zurich in May. 

The International Selection Committee 
will in turn select from the compositions 
confidentially submitted by the United 
States and other national sections the 
works that will make up the programs 
of the six chamber music concerts to be 
given at the International Music Festi- 
val at Salzburg in August, 1923. 

The delegate chosen to represent the 
United States section at the Interna- 
tional Festival and conference in Salz- 
burg is Mr. Clifton, with Mr. Whithorne 
and Mr. Isaacs as deputy delegates. 


Klibansky to Hold Classes in Europe 


At the conclusion of his master class 
series at the Cornish School in Seattle in 
August, Sergei Klibansky, teacher of 
singing, will sail for Europe, where he 
will conduct a_ six-weeks’ course in 
Munich, beginning Sept. 3. He will give 
his first special course of the summer in 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Pupils of Perry Averill Heard 


Students of Perry Averill appeared in 
a song recital at his studio, on West 
Ninety-first Street, recently. Edward 


Voorhees, baritone soloist at St. Michael’s 
Episcopal Church, sang with dramatic 
etiect an aria from “The Magic Flute,’ 
and Miriam Moreman gave an excellent 


presentation of Santuzza’s aria from 
“Cavalleria.” Daisy Lou MacNamar, 
soprano, sang a group of English 


ballads, and Marie Atkinson, contralto, 
displayed an excellent voice in the aria 
trom “Samson et Dalila.” Mr. Averill, 
who was known as an opera and con. 
cert singer in England, is preparing a 
number of his pupils for public appear- 
ance next season. 


MUSIC CLUBS CONVENE 
AT STATE COLLEGE, PA. 





Twenty-five Bodies Represented at Two- 
Day Session—Prize Contest Held— 
Samaroff Plays 

LEWISTON, Pa., April 14.—A _red- 
letter event in the musical history of 
Pennsylvania was the convention of Fed- 
erated Music Clubs held in State College. 
an educational center in the heart of the 
Pennsylvania hills, beginning April 10. 
A contest was held the first day, the win- 
ners being: Piano, first prize, Eleanor 


Quinn of Philadelphia; second prize, 
Marian Clarke of Pittsburgh; violin, 
first prize, Geisha Mirasovitch; second 


prize, Max Seenofsky. 

A combined concert of college orches- 
tra and glee club, under the leadership 
of W. O. Thompson and R. W. Grant, 
assisted by Mrs. T. C. Packenham, rep- 
resenting the Music Section of the State 
College Women’s Club, was given in the 
evening. Following this concert a re- 
ception was given at the residence of 
John M. Thomas, the president of the 
college. 

The morning business meeting the fol- 
lowing day, was taken up with reports. 
Twenty-five clubs were represented. At 
2 p. m. was given a concert by club 


artists. Ten clubs sent violinists, sing- 
ers and pianists. This concert was fol- 
lowed by a junior conference with 


Elizabeth Gest, state chairman, presid- 
ing. 

Olga Samaroff appeared in a piano 
recital in the evening. Departing from 
the usual custom of the principal pro- 
gram, Mme. Samaroff announced her 
numbers which resulted in calls to which 
she responded with numerous numbers. 
A reception followed the concert at the 
University Club. 

Mrs. JOSEPH D. MITCHELL. 


WEATHERFORD, TEX.—Mary E. John- 
ston, head of the music department of 
Weatherford College, gave a piano re- 
cital followed by a reception in the col- 
lege auditorium, recently. at which the 
following pupils appeared: Esther Hart- 
nett, Zoe McCrary, Elizabeth Leach, 
Katherine Clark, Ona Lee Grimes, Gene 
Sandlin, Myrtle Lee Plumlee, Dorothy 
Smith, Helen Hitt, Gladys Brown, Stella 
Rucker, Frances Ford, Rebecca Mc- 
Crarv, Martha Morton and Jenny Bell 
Renshaw. Two violin numbers’ were 
given by Fay Parsons and George Wil- 
son Sandlin. In the chapel of the K. of 
P. Home, Julia Struve, director of music 
for the institution, presented a group of 


her pupils in recital recently. Piano 
numbers were played by Helen Boyd, 
Hertha Synnott, Teresa Steele, Lillie 


Kemp, Mary Swift, Loretta Graves and 


Mabel Norris. Grace Dawson and 
Teresa Steele were heard in a violin 
duet. 


Florence Ferrell, soprano, has con- 
cluded a series of engagements in the 
New England States, having sung with 
much success in Dedham, Revere, Marble- 
head, Somerville and Brockton, Mass., 
Augusta, Me., and Newport, R. I. 


Olive Nevin, Exponent 
of Early American Song, 
Plans Wider Activities 


(Portrait on Front Page) 

Olive Nevin, soprano, has made a 
unique place for herself in the concert 
field in this country with her recitals 
of early American music, given jointly 
with Harold Vincent Milligan. Their 
program entitled “Three Centuries of 
American Song” has been given in prac- 
tically every State east of the Muissis- 
sippi in the course of the past winter 
and has met with such success that two 
similar programs are in preparation for 
next season. These will be “Who Taught 
Americans to Sing?” and “Three Cen- 
turies of American Opera.” The first 
will deal with the songs brought to this 
country by the white man and with the 
influences that have had their effects 
upon American song. The second will 
be a_ historical resumé of American 
operatic composition and will contain 
much hitherto undiscovered material. 

Miss Nevin was born in Sewickley, 
Pa., and intended originally to become a 
painter. During her years as a student 
at Wellesley, however, she found her 
chief interest in music and completed allt 
the courses in harmony offered there. 
The “Step Song,” now regularly sung 


as a part of the graduation exercises 
at Wellesley, is one of Miss Nevin’s 
compositions. 

Shortly after her graduation from 


college, Miss Nevin married Herbert T. 
Muzzy, whose business interests were 
in Los Angeles, and she spent ten years 
in that city. She now makes her home 
in Sewickley, where she is in the fore- 
front of musical affairs. She was active 
in organizing the Sewickley Music Club 
and is much interested in the musica! 
and artistic development of the children 
in the country schools in the district. 


VISITORS IN GRAND RAPIDS 


Paderewski and Chaliapin Among Reci- 
talists—Plan School Tours 


GRAND RaApips, MIcuH., April 14. 
Ignace Jan Paderewski was acclaimed by 
a large audience at the Armory on April 
6, when he played the “Sonata Ap 
passionata,” Mendelssohn’s ‘Variations 
Serieuses,” a group of several Chopin 
numbers and numerous encores. 

Feodor Chaliapin was greeted warmly 
in recitals at the Armory on March 381, 
when he was assisted by Max Rabino- 
witch, pianist, and Nicholas Levienne, 
‘cellist. This concert closed a successful! 
series conducted under the auspices of 
the Mary Free Bed Guild. 

The Pulgar Trio, comprising Ana Pul- 
gar, piano; Sara Pulgar, violin, and Eva 
Pulgar, ’cello, appeared with Louise 
Llewellyn-larecka, soprano, in three con- 
certs at the Hotel Pantlind under the 
auspices of the Cathedral League of St. 
Mark’s. The imteresting programs had 
been planned by Tadeusz Iarecki. His 
own trio, “Rhapsody,” Op. 11, together 
with a number of his own songs, figured 
on the program. Most of the settings 
had been arranged by him for voice and 
trio, with gratifying results in the pres- 
ence of the singer as member of an 
ensemble. 

Central High School, having been in- 
vited to send its orchestra to play at the 
annual convention of the National Music 
Supervisors’ Conference in Cleveland, 
raised a fund of $1,200 for the expenses 
of the trip by performing the light opera, 
“Princess Bulbul.” by Rhys-Herbert, 
under the baton of Conway Peters. 

South High School, by three perform- 
ances of Louis Coerne’s “Bells of Beau- 
jolais,” conducted by Forrest L. Buchtel, 
has raised funds to send its band and 
soloists to Mount Pleasant to enter a 
state competition in high school music. 

Victor H. HENDERSON. 
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EDWIN HUGHES 


Announces a Summer Master Class in the Art of Piano Playing 
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here recently under the direction of 
Henri Bourgeault. Joseph Bonnet, or- 
ganist, gave recitals here on March 19 
and 20 under the management of Fred. 
M. Gee. Mrs. J. Y. Reid is the new 
president of the Women’s Musical Club. 
Activities of the past season embraced 
the presentation of many outside artists, 
including a concert given by the London 
String Quartet on March 23. Rumors 
are current that the Winnipeg Male 
Choir, under the direction of Hugh Ross, 
has in contemplation an extended tour 
next season. MARY MONCRIEFF. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The choir of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church lately sang 
Barnby’s cantata, “Rebekah,” under the 
leadership of Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. Byron Hudson, 
tenor soloist of the Church of Divine 
Paternity, New York, sang Mendels- 
sohn’s “If with All Your Hearts.” Mar- 
vin Smith, boy soprano, and Edward L. 





organ. Harmon Swart, organist of the 
First Reformed Church, was also heard. 
The New York Trio, Scipione Guidi, 
violinist; Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, 
and Clarence Adler, pianist, recently 
gave an evening of chamber music in 
Chancellor’s Hall, under the auspices of 
the New York State College Music Asso- 
ciation. 





CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The annual 
mid-winter recital of the Mason School 
of Music was given recently in the High 
School. Those taking part included: 
Doris Kleeman, Isabel Rodd, Flora Pet- 
tigrew, Dorothy Higgins, Richmond 
Houston, Vivian Reed, Ella Holloran, 
Robert Beranek, Mabel Funk, Elizabeth 
Fisher, Thelma Stone, Mrs. Geraldine 
Green, Virginia Wallace, Grace McCoy, 
Grace Herne, Emerson Elpers, Lina 
Bass, Mrs. Julius Christmas, Sophie 
Fine, Jettice Ice, Virginia Wiley, Mary 
Fink and Evelyn Miller. 
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Leader of the Letz Quartet 
Announces the Opening of His Residence Violin Studio 


LETZ 





SUMMER MASTER CLASS NOW ENROLLING 





Head of Violin Department 
New York College of Music 





Residence Studio 


137 West 86th St., New York 
Schuyler 3580 





Concert Tour of South 
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The Tollefsen Trio: 


Carl Tollefsen, Vio- 
linist; Augusta Tollefsen, Pianist; Paul 
Kéfer, ’Cellist 


Twenty-five concerts in five weeks, 
covering the South from El Paso to Jack- 
sonville with appearances in eleven 
states, is the record of the Tollefsen Trio 
on its recent tour of the country. Open- 
ing its series of engagements in Edmond, 
Okla., the ensemble played in Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Flor- 
ida, North and South Carolina and in 
states of the Middle West. Regardless 
of the fact that the artists appeared on 
an average of five times a week, necessi- 
tating many close railway connections, 
not a single audience was disappointed, 
although the party was hindered by two 
derailments, saving the day through the 


The climax of the tour came, however. 
when the trio was endeavoring to reac! 
Natchez in time for an evening concert 
Upon leaving Collinston, La., the rai! 
way conductor informed the party tha 
the train did not go through to Natche: 
and that they should wait at Ferrida, 
an hour for another train. When the 
arrived, they were told that the trai 
would be three hours late, so they set 
out to find a large automobile which 
could carry them the remainder of the 
way. The driver could get no further 
than Vidalia, which is on the Louisiana 
side of the Mississippi River. The ferry, 
which they were told crossed the river 
every thirty minutes, was laid up for 
repairs, so they secured a small launch, 
which was also damaged, running on 
only one cylinder. Nothing daunted, Mr. 
Tollefsen seized an oar and soon landed 
the boat at Natchez in time for the con- 
cert. Notwithstanding incidents of this 
sort, the artists had many enjoyable ex. 
periences on the tour and were every- 
where received with enthusiasm. 

The trio has just signed a contract 
with the Ellison-White Bureau of Port- 
land, Ore., for a series of engagements 
on the Pacific Coast in November. 





TOLEDO, OHIO 


April 14.—The Russian Grand Opera 
Company came to the Auditorium re- 
cently, giving three performances: 
“Boris Godounoff,” the “Snow Maiden,” 
and “Eugen Onegin.” Their produc- 
tions were capital from every stand- 
point, notwithstanding the fact that the 
stage facilities of the Auditorium are 
decidedly limited. The company was 


brought by the Bradford Mills manage- 


J. H. H. 


ment. 
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and LOUISE WEIGESTER, Associate, announces 
A Summer Course in the Art of Singing 





at Youngstown, Ohio 


July 18th to AUGUST 29th, 1923 
CLASS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


Tone Production 
Song Interpretation 
Repertoire 


Y 


Prospectus Upon Request. 


Special Coaching in 
Oratorio—Opera 


Church—Concert 
For Particulars Address 


New York Studio: 862-863 Carnegie Hall . 











American Institute of Applied Music 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
Thirty-seventh Season 


Special Summer Courses for Teachers 


June 18th to July 28th 
Summer Rates, May 15th to September 15th 


For information and circulars address 
J. LAWRENCD ERB, Managing Director, 212 W. 59th St., New York City 


Phone Circle 5329 
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Violinist 


Will teach in 
L PITTSFIELD, MASS. (Berkshire Hills) 
From July 15th to September 15th 





New York Studio: 1054 Lexington Avenue 
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Concert Management 
EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York City 











Audition by Appointment 


Madame RIDER-KELSEY Soprano 


ANNOUNCES 


Summer Classes Until August 15th 


122 E. 37th Street, New York City 








the best Italian ‘Bel Canto’ 


matured artists. 


REGULAR SEASON NOW OPEN 
Studio: 314 West 72d St., New York. 


CA RUS O'S cintioi eomtines 
Chev. F. F. CORRADETTI 

‘‘Dear Mr. Oorradetti: I have heard your pupils, Carmen Garcia-Cornejo and David 

Silva, and am pleased to state that their tone production and style are according to 
Their breath control is 


I wish to congratulate you upon your success as a vocal teacher. 
Very truly yours, 


traditions. 


that of almost 


ENRICO CARBUSO.’’ 
Special Appointment by Telephone 
Endicott 6852-6941 








For Students. 


Chorus for Women’s Voices 


Tel. Circle 10117 





THE WASHINGTON HEIGHTS MUSICAL CLUB 


Amateurs . 


Address MISS JANB R. CATHCART, President, 200 West 57th Street, New York 


Professionals 


Junior Branch for Young People 





Interviews by Appointment 





CLEMENTINE Prima Donna Soprano 
Covent Garden, London 
Metropolitan Co., N. Y. 


DeV ER Concert — Opera — Instruction 


109 Riverside Drive 





ROMUALDO Vocal Teacher 
Formerly Conductor Metro- 
politan—Coach to Patti, 


SAPIO Calve, Nordica and others. 


NEW YORE, Phone Schuyler 8399 





James HINCHLIF TF Baritone / 


Artist-pupil of HAROLD HURLBUT 
(de Reszke Disciple) 


317 West 95th St., N. Y. 
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Their Sheer Beauty 
and Effectiveness 


Instrumental 


The 


Heidelberg Song Books 








Mark Our Publications 


Sacred and Secular Songs 


for Concert, Church or Teaching Purposes. 


Anthems and Glees 


for Mixed, Women’s and Men’s Voices. 


Piano and Organ 


for Concert, Teaching or Motion Work. 


Violin and Piano, Violin, Harp and Organ and Orchestra 


; f - « f > ses 

Press for Any and All Purposes. 
Publishers for Cantatas 
Discriminators for Choir or for Juveniles. 
200-14 N. Fifteenth St. We gladly furnish catalogs and send ‘‘on approval’”’ 
Philadelphia to reputable musicians 

Just bear in mind the fact that no one ever paid us to 

publish anything—neither have we ever paid to have any of 

our publications used—does that mean anything to you? 
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LOUISIANA TEACHERS 
SURVEY PROBLEMS 


Association Holds Twelfth 
Annual Meeting in 


New Orleans 


By Helen Pitkin Schertz 


NEw ORLEANS, April 14.—The Louisi- 
ana Music Teachers’ Association mer 
April 6-7 in twelfth annual session at 
the Grunewald Hotel. “High School 
Credits for Outside Music” was the in- 


itial subject for discussion. Mrs. Lillian 
G. McCook of Natchitoches gave a gen- 
eral survey of the subject. Leon Ryder 
Maxwell, head of the Newcomb School 
of Music, gave a survey of the present 
plan in the high schools, and Mrs. F. E. 
Russell, Alexandria; Mrs. N. S. Young, 
Bogalusa; Belle Singleton, Mansfield, 
and E. H. Flood led the discussions. 
Howard Davis of New York made a re- 
port at the Friday afternoon session 
with discussion by Mrs. S. A. Carroll, 
Lake Charles; Mrs. A. O. McIntyre, 
Good Pine, and W. H. Stopher, Baton 
Rouge. George Paoletti, conductor of 
the Boys’ High School Orchestra of the 
Warren Easton High School, gave an 
interesting demonstration, and _ Alice 
Leckert led a discussion of eighth grade 
pupils from McDonough No. 14 School. 
The point of view of the State Board 
of Education was discussed by C. A. 
Ives, State High School Inspector, and 
credit in the New Orleans high schools 
was the topic of Mary M. Conway, chief 





supervisor. The principals of the New 
Orleans high schools were invited to 
enter this discussion. The Saturday 


subjects were “The Fake Music Pub- 
lisher,” by M. F. Dunwody, Pineville; 
“Demonstration Lesson in Piano Inter- 
pretation,” by Walter Goldstein, New 
Orleans, and Elizabeth Craig; “Prac- 
tical Suggestions for the Teaching of 
Rhythm,” by Anna Van Den Berg, New 
Orleans; “Piano Teaching Lists for the 
Early Grades,” by Lloyd W. Andrus, 
Sulpnur; “Some Modern Teaching 
Pieces for the Piano” (with illustra- 
tions), by Mary V. Malony, New Or- 
leans; “Business and Music,” by Charles 


H. Behre, New Orleans; “Demonstration 
Vocal Class Lesson,” by Cuthbert Buck- 
ner, New Orleans. The convention ended 
with a concert by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, Rudolph Ganz, conductor, and 
Carolina Lazarri, contralto soloist. 

The Literary and Musical Club enter- 
tained 500 members and friends on the 


occasion of its eighth anniversary, 
March 24, in the ballroom of “La Louisi- 
ane.” The soloists were Edvidge Gon- 
don, Adelle Wyss and Adrien Freiche. 

Richard Hale, baritone, of New York 
was heard in recital April 3 at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. E. V. Benjamin. 
He made an excellent impression. 





KENTUCKY TEACHERS MEET 





Hold Annual Convention in Louisville— 
Recitals by Visiting Stars 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 14.—The Ken- 
tucky Music Teachers’ Association held 


its annual convention recently at the 
Seelbach Hotel. Several programs and 
many talks of unusual interest on the 
advancement of music in Kentucky were 
given. Frederick A. Cowles was re- 
elected president. Students of the Louis- 
ville Conservatory of Music participated 
in the programs, among them being Gor- 
don Switzer, violinist, and Theodore 
Richburg, pianist. 

Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, was heard 
in recital on April 3, presenting a pro- 
gram of widely contrasted numbers of 
which the most applauded were Bach’s 
“Ttalian” Concerto and _ Beethoven’s 
“Appassionata” Sonata. 

The following evening Florence Eas- 
ton, soprano of the Metropolitan, as- 
sisted by Ralph Leopold, pianist, gave a 
concert rich in interest. Mme. Easton 
sang arias from Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne 
d’Are” and Weber’s “Oberon” as well as 
several song groups and was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded. Mr. Leopold’s numbers 
included works by Dohnanyi, Rachmani- 
noff, Chopin and Leschetizky, all of 
which were well received. 

ROBERT NALL THOMPSON. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 

April 14.—William Truesdale, a young 
violinist, gave a recital at the Crescendo 
Club on April 3. He disclosed good tone 
and technique and showed decided prom- 
ise. The first part of the program was 
given by members of the Crescendo Club. 
It opened with two numbers creditably 
given by the Public School Orchestra, 
under the baton of Maud Gibbon, and 
closed with a piano duo, well played by 
Anna Margaret Behrmann and Gladys 
Baldwin. Mary Lynah Milligan, pianist, 
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“* . . . She knows how a song should be inter- 


preted.”’—New York Mail. 


ment.’”’—New York American. 


HENRIETTA 


SOPRANO 


Further Laudatory Comments 


a lovely sonorous instru- 
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*...A big, fine natural voice.” 


and temperament with considerable skill.”.—-New York American. 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


of Recent Appearances 





“* . . . Expresses the feeling 


which the words of her songs 
were meant to suggest.”?> — 


New York World. 


A Mature Artist.”’- 
New York Times 


Her upper notes were un- 
usually sonorous.” 


New York Tribune 


* . . . Her voice is powerful, 
vibrant and expressive com- 
bines genuine emotional warmth 
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SIX TIMES SOLOIST WITH NEW YORK SYMPHONY 
WALTER DAMROSCH, CONDUCTOR | 








Season 1923-24 Now Booking 


MANAGEMENT: HENRIETTA CONRAD 
Metropolitan Building, One Madison Ave., New York 


City 














played a Romance by Sibelius and “En 
Courant” by Godard admirably. Lucy 
Green Pringle, soprano, sang an aria 
from “Manon” and a Chaminade song 
with assurance and good tone. Helen 
Losse, Frances Smith, Mrs. George 
Sward and Wilfred Patterson were other 
soloists. V. G. TUPPER. 





TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


April 14.—One of the most enjoyable 
musical offerings of the season was the 
presentation of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater’ 


at the First Presbyterian Church Sun- 
day afternoon, April 1, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Edgar Hardin Phifer. Mrs. 
Hardin has had charge of the Presby- 
terian Choir only a short time, and it 
was remarkable with what finish the 
choruses of the “Stabat Mater” were 
given. The solo quartet consisted oi 
Mrs. Hays Tucker, soprano; Mrs. Phifer, 
contralto; Irvin Dugins, tenor, and Matt 
T. Maxwell, basso. ToM GARNER. 





MIAMI, FLA. 

April 14.—Some 10,000 persons gath- 
ered in Royal Palm Park Thursday eve- 
ning of last week to hear the Community 
choral concert given by 125 volunteer 
singers from the various local musical 
organizations. There were five sacred 
choruses on the program, with Pryor’s 
band accompanying and Easton RF. 
Madiera of Kansas City conducting. 
The suggestion for such a festival of 
song came from Adelaide Sterling Clark, 
director of the Miami Musie Club Cho- 
rus, and it was at once taken up by the 


Chamber of Commerce and supported by 
the Music Club. A.M. F. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

April 14.— Raleigh 
Long, an alumna 
on April 3. Her 
songs by Handel, Donaudy, Curran, 
D’Ambrosio, Massenet and two songs 
written for Miss Long, “Alone,” by her 
husband, Franklin Riker, and “He 
Kissed Me” by Edward Falck. On April 
7 Katherine Carr, Martha Lee Borden, 
Margaret Buckingham and Eloise Bon- 
ney of the voice department of Peace 
Institute gave a song recital. 

ETHEL C. ZIGLATZKI. 


welcomed Lois 
of Peace Institue, 
program included 


Hollins College Hears Virginia Martin 


HOLLINS, VA., April 14.— Virginia 
Burke Martin, soprano, gave an enjoy- 
able recital at Hollins College on the 
evening of March 24. Her program in- 
cluded groups in Italian, French and 
English, an aria from Weber’s “Der 
Freischitz” and a group of Russian 
songs. Miss Martin disclosed a voice of 
fine quality and showed a good technical 
equipment. She is a pupil of Adelaide 
Louise Campbell, who will assist A. Y. 
Cornell, New York vocal instructor, at 
the Winston-Salem master school this 
summer. 





John Barnes Wells’ Songs Meet Success 

Two songs by John Barnes Wells, 
“Thumb Marks” and “Two Little Mag- 
pies,” published by the Boston Music 
Company, have gone into their third 
edition within three weeks. Both num- 
bers are arranged for male chorus. 





VANCEBURG, Ky.—Under the conduc- 
torship of W. C. Dugan, Henry Wessel’s 
“Calvary” was presented lately at the 
Strand Theater. Mr. Dugan sang the 
baritone solos and the other parts were 
assumed by Bessie Tannian, Kathryn 
Ort and John Curran. Mrs. Norma 
Strother was accompanist. 

ORLANDO, FLA.—Celia Salomon, pian- 
ist, a pupil of Ernest Hutcheson, lately 
made her concert début in Orlando, Fla.., 
her home city. Miss Salomon is now an 
instructor at the Greenwich House Music 
School, New York. She was recently 
awarded a scholarship by the Juilliard 
Foundation. 





Max d’Ollone, new director of the Fon- 
tainebleau School of Music, is the com- 
poser of the opera, “Les Uns et Les 
Autres,” which was produced with suc- 
cess at the Paris Opéra-Comique this 


season. 


Penelope Davies Goes 
South for Her Second 
Concert Tour of Season 


Pri ' wan i i COE 
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Penelope Davies, Mezzo-Soprano 


Penelope Davies, mezzo-soprano, has 
started on her second tour of the South 
this season and will be heard in the prin- 
cipal cities in the course of the next four 
weeks. Miss Davies gave a joint recital 
with Alexander Gunn, pianist, in the 
Municipal Auditorium, Savannah, Ga., 
on her first tour, and also scored a suc- 
cess in Charlotte, N. C. She was soloist 
at a concert in St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York, on April 8, singing the aria, “Have 
Mercy, Lord,” from Bach’s “Passion of 
St. Matthew”; two songs by Handel and 
works by Sidney Homer and Mac Fadyen. 
Dr. T. Tertius Noble was the organist. 
On March 13 Miss Davies gave a joint 
recital in Roselle Park, N. J., with Henry 
Souvaine, pianist, singing numbers by 
Horsman, Grieg and Coleridge-Taylor. 

Miss Davies is an American singer 
who attracted the attention of the late 
Mme. Nordica so favorably that Mme. 
Nordica persuaded her to embark on a 
musical career. She has achieved note- 
worthy success in concert and is espe- 
cially interested in American composi- 
tions, which she uses extensively in her 
programs. 


Dusolina Giannini, soprano, who 
achieved success in her first appearance 
with the Shola Cantorum last month, has 
been added to the list of artists who 
record exclusively for the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company. Her first record- 
ings will be issued in a few weeks. Miss 
Giannini has been engaged to appear as 
soloist in a pair of concerts with the 
Minneapolis Symphony next season. 
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(As GREAT IN CONCERT AS IN OPERA | 


ROSA PONSELLE 


Prima Donna 
Dramatic Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 


FLORENCE MACBETH JEANNE GORDON 


Prima Donna Prima Donna 
Coloratura Soprano Contralto 
Chicago Civic Opera Co. Metropolitan Opera Co. 


GIUSEPPE DANISE 


Principal Baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 





NATIONAL CONCERTS, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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[Continued from page 1] 


Bizet, Liszt-Jungnickel and’ Saint-Saéns 
which earned much praise from Mr. 
Damrosch. “Think what wonderful 
listeners to orchestral music those young 
folks will make,” Mr. Damrosch said. 
“It is just such work as this that will 
take the place of jazz.” The talk was 
one of the best-attended of the sessions 
and so great a demand was made for 
admission that a limited number of tick- 
ets were sold to the public at large. 

A list of America’s most popular songs 
was an interesting item in the morning 
session on April 12. This was given by 
Kenneth S. Clark, one of a committee 
appointed at the ‘annual conference of 
playground and recreation experts. last 
summer to prepare a list of songs that 
reflect the ideals of the American people. 
Fifty community song leaders in all 
parts of the country were consulted. The 
resulting list is as follows: “America the 
Beautiful,” “Old Folks at Home,” “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” “Old Black Joe,” “Amer- 

















ica,” “Dixie,” “Star Spangled Banner,” a al 
“Sweet Adeline, ” “Carry Me Back to ‘ 
Ol’ Virginny,” “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail,” “Home, Sweet Home,” “Till We 
Meet Again,” “Working on the Rail- 
road,” “L’il Liza Jane,” ‘Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,” “Sweet Genevieve,” 
“Goodnight, Ladies,” “A Perfect Day.” 


Hear Chorus of 1000 Boys 


A concert by a chorus of 1000 boys, 
directed by J. Powell Jones, supervisor 
of public school music, Cleveland, brought 
a program that included works by Bach- 
Gounod, Horn, Gounod and Cadman. 
Following the singing, Mr. Jones made 


Lower Row, 


Right) : 


City, Tenn. 
Effie 


Arbor, Mich.; Harmon, 


Manager Cleveland Orchestra, 


Conference President, 


health principles in public and private 
schools; adequate pensions for all super- 


oO yl for drill in sight-reading for anuated teachers. _ “The Spirit of 
The Bovs’ Glee Club of Davenport Music: Its Cultivation the Supervisors’ 
(Iowa) High School, Burton Gasiiae- Task,” was another talk of the day, 
house, director, gave a concert at the given by Edward Dickinson, of Oberlin 
? ; - College. 
morning session. _ Expenses for the Perhaps no single event of the entire 


chorus, composed of fifty boys, were de- 
frayed by the Davenport Rotary Club. 
Following this there were addresses by 


conference aroused more interest than 
the concert on Wednesday evening by 
the Conference Chorus, led by W. Otto 


> gg Re Allg P sccgge 3 ear Miessner, State Normal School, Mil- 
Harry E ” Sh hitheneate sa ander waukee, Wis., and the Conference Or- 

” TF wih I wc > chestra, with Osbourne McConathy, 
N. H., Ethics of the Supervisor,” and Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl1., 


C. C. Birchard, Boston, “Music for In- 
dividual and Social Life.” Mr. Whitte- 
more, in the course of his address, urged 
adequate wages for the music teacher 
and supervisor. “It is ethical for the 
teacher to do his best for the pupils of 
the community, but it also is ethical for 
the community to recognize this best by 
adequate pay,” he said. Five minutes 
of community singing was led by Ada 
Bicking of Evanston, Ill. George H. 
Gartlan, director of music in the public 
schools of Greater New York, talked on 


as conductor. Community singing by the 
Conference Chorus and audience, as part 
of the program, was led by George Oscar 
3owen, University School of Music, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. It was estimated that 600 
delegates participated in the chorus and 
orchestra, giving a program in finished 
style with no more than the few rehear- 
sals made possible at the conference. 
The program was one that amply recog- 
nized the American composer and was 
arranged with a particular view to num- 


é bers suitable * use 7 i sc 

‘The Art of Accompanying as Applied suitable for ust by high school 

te Music,” in which he discussed some orchestras and choruses. The delegates, 
ever on the lookout for program ma- 


of the difficulties of accompanying chil- 


dren’s songs. He illustrated his remarks found the 


terial, concert particularly 


Between Convention Sessions of the Music Supervisors’ 
Glenn H. Woods, 

Directors and Director of School Music, 
Director Public School Music, Providence, R. I.; 
Conservatory of Music; A. Vernon McFee, Treasurer, State Normal School, Johnson 
Upper Row, Director Edgar B. Gordon, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son; Second Vice-President George Oscar Bowen, 
Director Public School Music, 
Mabelle Glenn, Director Public School Music, Kansas City; Adella Prentiss Hughes, 
Member Local Committee on Arrangements; 
tary Alice E. Jones, Northwestern University, Evanston; 
Kansas State Teachers’ 





at the piano. 

Earnest attention was given the re- 
marks of Hollis Dann, State Director of 
Music for Pennsylvania, who spoke on 
“A State Program for Music in the 


Tamaki Miura 


Pp ’ 

ublic Schools. Mr. Dann said that Japanese Prima Doane 

the musically incompetent teacher was Soprano 

the great hindrance to musical educa- Just returned from triumphal 
concert tour of JAPAN and 


tion in the United States. In many class 
rooms throughout the country there were 
such teachers, impairing the musical de- 
velopment of all children coming under 
their direction. A remedy for this situa- 
tion was a new and higher standard 
for elementary and high school music 
teachers and supervisors; consolidated 
schools and a longer school term; em- 
phasis on the teaching of music, art and 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
On tour with SAN CARLO 
OPERA COMPANY § Season 


1922-1923 
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Recitals 
Maestro Aldo Franchetti, Composer, 


costume with 
at the piano. 
1922-1923, 


Concerts and given in 


For Concert dates, season address: 


Fortune Gallo 
Hall, New York. 


Management: 


1128-29 Aeolian 

















Fontainebleau School of Music 


PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE 


French Government. 





Directors: Ch.-M. Widor and Max 4d’Ollone, 


For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 


supervised by the 


JUNE 24 TO SEPTEMBER 24, 1923 
Greatest French Teachers, including Widor (organ), Philipp (piano), Bloch, 
Vidal and Nadia Boulanger (composition), Rémy (violin), André Hekking 
(‘cello), Demougeot (voice), Grandjany (harp) Opera Classes. | 
Tuition, board and lodging 1200 francs monthly. 
Special rates on French steamers. | 
American Office: National Art Club Studios 
FRANCIS ROGERS, 119 East 19th Street, New York City 
Chairman. 








National Conference (Left to 
Chairman of the Conference Board of 
Oakland, Cal.; Walter H. Butterfield, 
President Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin 


University School of Music, Ann 
South Bend, Ind.; 


Secre- 
Former 


Frank A. Beach, 
College, Emporia. 


helpful. 

At the annual banquet on Thursday 
evening the speakers were James H. 
Rogers, composer, and music critic of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer; Wilson G. 
Smith, composer, and music critic of the 
Cleveland Press, and Leonard Liebling 
of New York. A musical program was 
furnished by Lila Robeson, Cleveland 
contralto; two faculty members of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, Beryl 
Rubinstein, pianist, and André de Ribau- 
pierre, violinist; the Singers’ Club of 
Cleveland, and Virginia Gehrkens, violin- 
ist, of Oberlin, Ohio. 


Our Future Orchestras 


At a meeting of the instrumental sec- 
tion, papers were read by Glenn H. 
Woods, director of school music, Oak- 
land, Cal., on “The Significance and 
Possibilities of the Instrumental Music 
Movement in the Public Schools”; 
Thomas James Kelly, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on “Cincinnati Young People’s Concerts,” 
and by Arthur Shepherd, assistant con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, on 
“Orchestral Concerts for Children.” 
Mr. Woods prophesied that musicians 
for the symphony orchestras of the 
future will come from the ranks of 
America’s youth. 

The afternoon was given over to five 
section meetings. The first of these was 
devoted to a discussion of listening les- 
sons in the grades, with Nelle I. Sharpe, 
State Supervisor of Music, Ohio, as 
chairman. Talks were given by Mabel 
Bray, director of music at State Normal 


School, Trenton, N. J.; by Grazella 
Pulliver Shepherd, supervisor of music 
appreciation, Cleveland public schools; 
Ruby Gall, music supervisor, Shaker 
Heights School, and by Sudie L. Wil- 
liams, supervisor of school music, Dallas, 
Tex. The second section was devoted 


to a consideration of appreciation classes 
in high school, with Edith M. Rhetts, 
supervisor of high school music appre- 
ciation, Kansas City, as chairman. 
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Speakers were: Miss Rhetts, Margare 
Lowry, teacher of harmony and appre 
ciation, Birmingham High School, an 
O. G. Sonneck, editor of the Musica 
Quarterly, New York. The high schoo 
chorus and glee club section, with Grac 
Wilson, Topeka, Kan., as chairman, ha: 
as speakers John T. Watkins, Scranton 
Pa.; Thomas James Kelly, Cincinnati; 


Mabel E. Todd, director of music, Cen- 
tral High School, Akron; Mabel Spizzy. 


Muskogee, Okla.; Lyravine Votaw, Bus! 
Conservatory of Music, Chicago, and M 
Teresa Armitage, Chicago. 


Glenn H. Woods presided at the head 
of the instrumental music section with 
J. E. Maddy, 
Richmond, 


the following speakers: . 
supervisor of school music, 
Ind.; T. P. Giddings, supervisor of schoo! 


music, Minneapolis; Jay W. Fay, super- 
visor of instrumental music, Rochester, 


N. Y.; Don Morrison, Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music; Edgar B. Gordon, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; 
David Mattern, teacher of instrumenta! 
music, Rochester, N. Y.; 
violin teacher, Cleveland; Walter Fred. 
erick, Oberlin Conservatory of Music; 
Will Earhart, director of music, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Russell V. Morgan, 
Cleveland. 
lin, Ohio, 
publishers’ section, which had addresses 
by Mr. Foster of the Clayton F. Summy 
og and Miss Nash of the C. C. Birchard 

0. 

Aside from the Music Memory Contest 
for 3000 children from Cleveland schools, 
which took place Friday afternoon and 
was attended by many hundreds of the 
delegates, there were three interesting 
section meetings at convention head 
quarters. One was entitled “The Every 
Day Music Lesson in the Ordinary Grads 
Room,” with Alice Inskeep, supervisor 
of school music, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, as 
chairman, and these speakers: Miss In 
skeep, Lillian M. Howell, assistant super 
visor of school music, Cleveland; Dun- 
can McKenzie, Toronto; Mrs. Homer E. 
Cotton, Kenilworth, Ill. In this section 
sixth-grade children from Cleveland and 
nearby sthools participated in a sight- 
singing contest, with Anne Maud Shamel, 
Kent Normal School, Kent, Ohio, and 
R. W. Roberts, director of school music, 
Columbus, as judges. Music in the 
small town and rurai community was 
the subject of another sectional meet 
ing, with Ernest Hesser, Indianapolis, 
chairman. Addresses were given by 
William Breach, director of school and 
community music, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Charles E. Green, supervisor of music, 
Hendricks County, Ind.; Samuel T 
Burns, supervisor of music, Medina 
County, Ohio, illustrated with a demon 
stration by an orchestra from one of 
the centralized schools of the county; 
Nelle I. Sharpe, Ohio State Superviso 
of Music; Eleanor Kelly, director of 
school music at Hillsdale, Mich.;_ E. 
Vivens, North Carolina College fo 
Women, Greensboro. 

A section devoted to High Schoo! 
Theory had as chairman A. E. Heacox. 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. M1) 
Heacox was also one of the speakers 
the others being Louise Conklin, Detroit: 
Frank Percival, Arsenal Technica 
Schools, Indianapolis, and Fanny Dillon, 
Los Angeles. 

At the morning session, Ernest Bloc! 
distinguished composer and musical di- 
rector of the Cleveland Institute 
Music, addressed the conference 0! 
“What Is Modern Music?” At the noo: 
session a brief organ recital was give! 
by Edwin Arthur Kraft on the orga! 
at the new Public Hall. 


[Continued on page 31] 
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During the morning meeting music 
vas furnished by the Grand Rapids Cen- 
ral High School Band and Orchestra, 
Sonway Peters, conductor, and by the 
Seymour, Wis., High School Quartet, 
Plora W. Heise, conductor. 


Hold Music Memory Contest 


One thousand school children of 
creater Cleveland competed on April 13 
in the annual music memory contest 
conducted by the Cleveland Orchestra, 
Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, and the music 
departments of the city and suburban 


schools. The schools were divided into 
four sections for the contest. Prizes 
of phonographs were offered the win- 
ning team in each division. The winning 
teams represented Lourdes Parochial 
Academy, Prospect Junior High School, 
East Cleveland, Central High School and 
Dawning School. 

The orchestra played parts of ten 
compositions, and the children were re- 
quired to write the name of the selection 
played, its composer and his nationality. 
Papers were immediately graded by 110 
music teachers whose uniform rating had 
to do with the correct answer and the 


spelling of names. Not only were the 
winning schools presented with their 
prizes, but the name of each school is to 
be inscribed on a bronze tablet in Ma- 
sonic Auditorium where the contest was 
held. Visiting music supervisors, dele- 
gates to the Conference, were given first- 
hand informaticn on the methods em- 
ployed here in developing music appre- 
ciation through this contest, which is 
said to be unique insofar as _ public 
school systems in the United States are 
concerned. GRACE GOULDER IZANT. 





Cleveland Fortnightly Elects Officers 


CLEVELAND, April 14.—The Cleveland 
Fortnightly Musical Club, the city’s lead- 
ing club composed of professional musi- 
cians, contributed its part to the music 


festivities incidental to the meeting of 
the Supervisors’ Conference here, by 
holding its annual election of officers 
Thursday. For this occasion the club 
secured Dr. Hollis Dann as a speaker. 
Dr. Dann is a delegate to the conference. 
New officers elected for the year are 
Mrs. A. B. Schneider, president; Mrs. 
F. B. Kortheurer, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Arthur Bradley, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. Powell Jones, secretary, 
and Mrs. Homer Katt, aa i 
7 3 3 





BRUCKNER’S «‘NINTH”’ 
GIVEN IN CINCINNATI 


Two “Unfinished” Symphonies 
Comprise Fritz Reiner’s 


Unique Program 
By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, April 14.—The penulti- 
mate Symphony concert was given in 
Emery Auditorium on April 7 before the 
usual large audience. Two “Unfinished” 
symphonies comprised the program— 
Bruckner’s Ninth and the famous work 
by Schubert. The first-named was at- 
tentively listened to and repaid thought- 
ful hearing. There is beautiful matter 
in the first movement,—despite occasional 
leanings upon Wagner. The _ scherzo 
is highly original and it displayed 
the powers of our orchestra and _ its 
leader to capital advantage. The slow 
movement, however, proved wearisome. 
The glorious score of Schubert was ex- 
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quisitely played. Mr. Reiner and his 


men were rousingly applauded. 

The distinguished Italian composer- 
pianist, Alfredo Casella, appeared with 
Emil Heermann, violinist, and Walter 
Heermann, ’cellist, at the Odeon on April 
4 in the fifth concert of the Chamber 
Music series of the College of Music. 
They gave a sterling interpretation of 
the Brahms Trio, Op. 8. Then there was 
heard a group of solos for piano in which 
Mr. Casella was heartily applauded and 
which included several of his own pieces. 
Then, with the assistance of the Heer- 
mann brothers, he performed his own 
“Siciliana e Burlesca.” 

William Bachaus, pianist, gave a re- 
cital under the auspices of the Conserva- 
tory Alumnae Association on April 11. 
The proceeds accrue to the Scholarship 
Fund created as a memorial to Clara 


Baur, founder of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory. The pianist played an attrac- 


tive program in brilliant and impressive 
fashion. 

The Bach Society gave a concert on 
the ‘birthday of the immortal Johann 
Sebastian, April 9, Emma L. Roedter, 
president of the society, with Leo Paalz 
and Louis Saverne played a concerto for 
three pianos. Other works of the mas- 
ter rounded out an exceptional event. 

J. H. Thuman, manager of the College 
of Music, gave a lecture on April 9, 
illustrated with musical excerpts, before 
the Woman’s City Club. He discussed 
“Elijah,” the “Children’s Crusade” and 
“Resurgam,” which choral works will be 
given at the Jubilee May Festival. Mr. 
Thuman is booked for two more lectures 
by the same club. 

On April 10 Karol Liszniewski, André 
De Ribaupierre and Robert Perutz gave 
an ensemble evening at the Conservatory 


of Music. The two first-named played 
Ernest Bloch’s Sonata for Violin and 
Piano. Then Mr. De Ribaupierre and 


Mr. Perutz played on the violin and the 
viola an arrangement by Halversen of a 
Passacaglia by Handel. Mr. Liszniewski 
and Mr. De Ribaupierre finally played 
the Sonata, Op. 108, of Brahms. 


Macbeth Has Crowded Schedule 


Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano, 
will be especially active during the next 
month, appearing every third day in the 
States of Kansas, Texas, Florida, Iowa 
and Kentucky. She will also fulfill an 
engagement with the Boston Symphony 
and will appear on Artists’ Night at the 
Newark Festival, singing the “Bel! 
Song” from “Lakmé” and the Mad Scene 
from “Lucia.” 
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Composers Claim Fees for Copyright 
Music Sent Out from Radio Stations 
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them,” said Mr. Mills. “They say they 
cannot pay the money we demand for 
the use of a copyright production, and 
therefore that they will not use the 
music. That attitude is fair and entirely 
agreeable to us. If they do not broadcast 
our music, we have no claim upon them.” 

In a statement on the general situa- 
tion Mr. Mills said: 

“The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, which was or- 
ganized in 1914 for the purpose of de- 
fending the rights of its members, di- 
vides its proceeds entirely among them, 
and is now distributing in this way more 
than $300,000 a year. More than 9000 
licenses have been issued in the United 
States to proprietors of cabarets, dance- 
halls and restaurants for the perform- 
ance of copyright music. 

“Ninety per cent of popular music and 
ten per cent of high-class music is con- 
trolled by the society. It is doing all it 
can to encourage the development of 
American music, and it is doing it in the 
most practical way—that is, by securing 
monetary rewards for the composers. 

“It is absurd to contend, as it is con- 
tended by some, that the broadcasting of 
music is not carried on for profit. The 
radio companies broadcast in order to 
keep alive public interest in their radio 


outfits. The newspaper proprietors 
broadcast with the view of increasing 
their circulation and their advertising. 


The department store proprietors broad- 
cast in order to advertise their stores 
and the goods they carry in them. I 
may paraphrase the words of Justice 
Holmes in a recent decision by saying 
that if broadcasting did not pay, it would 
promptly be given up. 


PTY 


“We find that ACen is seri- 
ously affecting the sales of records and 
sheet music. The manager of one large 
department store has told me that since 
the use of the radio has become general, 
the sales of records in his establishment 
has fallen off forty per cent. 

“We contend, therefore, that the com- 
posers have a right to share in the profits 
which are being made from the use of 
their music from broadcasting stations. 
The net earnings of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America in 1921 were $426,799; 
its earnings in 1922 had increased to 
$2,974,580. This increase was due to the 
development in the sales of radio appa- 
ratus. These figures are amply suffi- 
cient to show whether broadcasting is 
carried on at a profit.” 

Arthur Hammerstein, on behalf of the 
Producing Managers’ Association, has 
issued an announcement that no music 
of any opera, musical comedy or musical 
play produced by these managers will be 
permitted to be broadcast by radio or 
otherwise without the consent of the As- 
sociation. “The musical plays now being 
produced, as well as other plays of the 
Producing Managers’ Association,” he 
says, “are the individual property of the 
individual producer and cannot be bar- 
tered away by the author or a composer 
or any organization on behalf of the 
authors and composers. We give notice 


_ now that we shall hold to strict account- 


ability any one who shall attempt to pro- 
duce or broadcast any of our music or 
any of our works, and will attempt by 
injunction or otherwise to restrain any- 
body from making use of our property, 
for which we have expended hundreds of 
thousands of dollars.” 

On this point Mr. Mills contends that 
while the property rights of the man- 
agers are vested in the whole of a pro- 
duction, they do not extend to individual! 
numbers from that production. 





W: ASHINGTON DIVIDED 


in Silialin as to 
Copyright Law 

WASHINGTON, April 
pears to be considerable 
opinion here as to whether it is possible 
so to amend the present copyright laws 
that they will serve to protect music 
composers and_ publishers 
utilization of their copyrighted works 
in radio programs. The chief question 
in the minds of officials of the United 
States Copyright Bureau is as_ to 
whether the use of such copyrighted 
works in radiophone concerts and other 
musical programs constitutes “publish- 
ing and use” in the sense contemplated 
by the law. Especially, it is said, is it 
uncertain whether the copyright law 
could be made to protect such composers 
and publishers when the radio entertain- 
ments in which the works are included 
are given free and not for profit. 

One of the officials of the Library of 
Congress, referring to the possibility of 
extending the protection of the copy- 
right law to embrace radio music pro- 
grams, said: “Should a buyer of a copy- 
righted song, for instance, who has 
paid the price asked for the work, in- 
cluding the royalty, be prevented from 
singing that song either at home or in 
a public place where it would be broad- 
cast to a greater or less number of 
listeners? If so, where does the owner- 
ship of the song begin or end? 

“The law does not stipulate that a 
copyrighted music work must be per- 
formed only in the restricted home circle 


Differences 


18.—There ap- 


Scope of 


difference of 


from the 


by the buyer thereof; it does not re- 
strict the use of the work, but only its 
republication for profit. It appears to 
be plain that the right and title to make 
use of the music passes to the buyer, 
who has paid for that privilege, as long 
as such use does not constitute an in- 
fringement within the meaning of the 
law.” 

It is understood here, however, that 
the proposition looking to the amend- 
ment of the copyright law so that pro- 
tection will be afforded music composers 
and publishers in radio work will be 
strongly urged upon the coming session 
of Congress. 

In a statement reported here, J. E. 
O’Connor, resident of the Radio Broad- 
casting Society of America, says that 
the demands of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers that 
radio broadcasters pay license fees for 
copyrighted music controlled by the 
association will be ignored for the time 
being. “Radio broadcasting is under- 
going a revolution throughout the coun- 
try at present,” he declares. “We think 
it will be ample time to formally con- 
sider the question of royalties when the 
situation adjusts itself.” A.T. MARKs. 





WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


April 14.—The Washington Musical 
Bureau presented Hazel Wagner Bach- 
schmid, coloratura soprano, in recital on 
April 9. She was assisted by William Da 
Luca, flautist, and Charles T. Ferry, 
pianist, who accompanied the singer and 
also played a group of his own composi- 
tions. Mrs. Bachschmid gave with her 
accustomed artistry numbers by Proch, 
Dell’ Acqua, Gounod and David. 
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in Chickering Conitenary Punetvence 
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improvements which he patented in 
1840. His full iron plate for grand 
pianos was, after years of experiment, 
an accomplished fact in 1837, and 
proved the foundation of modern piano 
construction. Up till that time, the 
great strain of the strings involved tre- 
mendous difficulty in keeping these in- 
struments in tune, but Chickering’s 
invention solved this problem. He de- 
vised in 1845 a method of over-stringing, 
setting the strings not side by side but 
in two banks, and bringing the powerful 
bass strings over the most resonant part 
of the sound-board. 

These inventions revolutionized the 
art of the piano-maker not only in 
America but in Europe, and when 
Chickering exhibited his complete frame 
for grand pianos in one casting at the 
exhibition at Crystal Palace, London, in 
1851, it was acclaimed as of the highest 
importance to the future of piano con- 
struction. 

To meet the growing demands of his 
business, he associated himself in 1830 
with another partner, John Mackay, a 
retired shipmaster, who opened up a 
trade with South America, taking 
Chickering pianos on his’ outward 
voyages from Boston, and _ returning 
with full cargoes of the fine woods re- 
quired for the construction of new 
instruments. Mackay carried on this 
trade until 1841, when he and his ship 
disappeared on the voyage from Bos- 
ton, and were never heard of again. 


Aided Poor Students 


Jonas Chickering again shouldered 
the heavy responsibilities of his increas- 
ing business alone. He purchased the 
full interest of the Mackay estate, giv- 
ing bills payable on or before a certain 
date. “Do you ever expect to be able 
to pay these bills, Mr. Chickering?” 
asked the representative of the estate, 
half-jestingly. “If I did not, I should 
never have given them,” was the prompt 
reply. He was, as the event proved, 
able to meet them many months before 
they became due. 

He was a man of sterling business 
integrity and of high character and was 
widely known for his liberality and 
kindness to the poor, and to those stu- 
dents who struggled for success in a 
musical career. A typical case was that 
of one young man who was about to 
turn sadly away from music to seek 
another means of livelihood, as his 
parents were too poor to keep him at 
his studies. Chickering, happening to 
hear of this, promptly agreed to foot 
the bill for the young man’s studies for 
four years. 

He could also be very direct when he 
deemed this necessary. On one occasion, 
when a banker with whom he had had 
extensive transactions demanded secur- 
ity when asked for accommodation, 
Chickering replied, “I shall give you 
none; and if you do not know me, I shall 
apply where I am better known!” He 
applied forthwith at another bank, re- 
ceived the accommodation he asked for, 
and promptly transferred his account 
to this institution. 
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‘‘I take great pleasure in stating 
that I consider Mme. Cahier one of 
the greatest singers of our day. Her 
voice, her deep understanding, her 
thorough musicianship are equally 
beautiful and impressive. It has al- 
ways been a great pleasure and an in- 
spiration to me to work with her! I 
hope, in fact, I don’t doubt, that her 
success in this country will be just as 
splendid as it has always been in 
Europe.’’ 
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He maintained an active part in the 
musical life of Boston. Soon after he 
took up his residence in that city, he 
joined the Handel and Haydn Society, 
and afterward became its _ president. 
His three sons—Thomas E., C. Frank, 
and George H. Chickering—in turn also 
filled this office; and it is fitting that this 
society is to take a prominent part in 
the centenary celebrations. 


Chickering Hall Erected 


The Chickering factory, then in Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, was burned in 
1852; and the "head of the business, with 
characteristic energy, immediately pre- 
pared to construct another and greater 
establishment, the present building on 
Tremont Street. But he did not live to 
see this building completed. He died 
suddenly in December, 1853. The busi- 
ness which he had built up was then 
carried on by his sons, who maintained 
the high ideals which he had established. 
Chickering and Sons, appreciating the 
importance of representation in New 
York, opened warerooms in this city 
under the management of C. Frank 
Chickering, and in 1875 erected Chicker- 
ing Hall, on Fifth Avenue and Eight- 
eenth Street—a building which for 
many years was a center in the musical 
life of the metropolis. 

While Chicago and Detroit have also 
planned celebrations of the centenary, 
the chief significance will attach to the 
observance in Boston on April 21. There 
will be a concert in the afternoon given 
by the Boston Symphony, the Hande! 
and Haydn Society, and five pianists— 
Erno Dohnanyi, Elly Ney, Guy Maier, 
Lee Pattison and Germaine Schnitzer. 
It is estimated that there will be from 
800 to 1000 guests at the banquet at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel in the evening. 
Vice-President Coolidge will speak on 
“Music, a National Asset,” and Richard 
W. Lawrence, president of the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce, on 
“The Romance of the American Piano.” 
A special train will bring many guests 
from New York. 


The national honorary committee, of 
which Mr. Coolidge is chairman, in- 
cludes Davis Belasco, dramatist and pro- 
ducer; Artur Bodanzky, conductor, 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, general manager Metro- 
politan Opera Company; George W. 
Chadwick, director of the New England 
Conservatory; Channing C. Cox, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts; James M. Cur- 
ley, Mayor of Boston; Walter Damrosch, 
conductor of the New York Symphony; 
Erno Dohnanyi, pianist and composer; 
Carl Engel, chief of Music Department 
of the Library of Congress; Arthur 
Foote, composer; James L. Guy, presi- 
dent of the Society of Arts and 
Sciences; Philip Hale, critic; Otto H. 
Kahn, chairman of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Fritz Kreisler, violin- 
ist; Richard W. Lawrence, president of 
the Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce; Robert Lawrence, national or- 
ganizer of Community Music; Mrs. John 
F. Lyons, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs; Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Willem Mengelberg, one of 
the conductors of the New York Phil- 
harmonic; Pierre Monteux, conductor of 
the Boston Symphony; Berthold Neuer, 
American Piano Company; Elly Ney, 
pianist; Mrs. George L. Nichols, grand- 
daughter of Jonas Chickering; Cardinal 
O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston; R. K. 
Paynter, president of William Knabe and 
Company; Walter H. Rothwell, conductor 
of the Los Angeles Symphony; Senator 
Reed Smoot; Dr. Sigmund Spaeth; Fred- 
erick Stock, conductor of the Chicago 
‘Symphony; Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra; 
Dr. Samuel Wesley Stratton, president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Frederick S. Snyder, president 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce; 
Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education; C. Alfred Wag- 
ner. president of Chickering and Sons; 
C. F. Wood of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Parham Werlein, 
chairman of the Centennial Committee of 
Chickering representatives, and Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Henrv Souvaine is secretary of this Na- 
tional Committee. and Courtenay Guild, 
president of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety. is chairman of the Boston Celebra- 
tion Committee. 





Author Heard “Home, Sweet Home!” 


in Lovely Italian Countryside 
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duced the play and gave several per- 
formances while carrying on negotiations 
with Payne and Bishop. Eventually 
Burroughs capitulated and Payne re- 
ceived back his manuscript. Then began 
the work of revising it and making it 
suitable for opera as that form was then 
conceived. This occupied him during 
December, 1822, and January and Febru- 
ary, 1823. “Home, Sweet Home!” was 
written some time during January, 1823, 
Payne’s letters reveal. 

In sending the work to Bishop, Payne 
included a suggestion for the music. The 
genesis of the tune is unknown. Payne 
related to James Rees of Philadelphia, in 
1835, while visiting in New Orleans: 


Heard Tune in Italy 


¢¢7 FIRST heard the air in Italy. One 

beautiful morning, as I was stroll- 
ing alone amid some delightful scenery, 
my attention was arrested by the sweet 
voice of a peasant girl who was carrying 
a basket laden with flowers and vege- 
tables. This plaintive air she trilled out 
with so much sweetness and simplicity 
that the melody at once caught my fancy. 
I accosted her, and after a few moments’ 
conversation, I asked her for the name of 
the song, which she could not give me, 
but having a slight knowledge of music 
myself, barely enough for the purpose, I 
requested her to repeat the air, which she 
did, while I jotted down the notes as best 
I could. 

“T sent it to Bishop at the time I was 
preparing the opera, ‘Clari,’ for Mr. 
Kemble. Bishop happened to know the 
air perfectly well, and adapted the music 
to the words.” 

Though Payne was not in poverty 
when he set down the lines of “Home, 
Sweet Home!” the spirit of the poem 
was undoubtedly dictated by his state of 
mind at the time as well as by the exi- 
gencies of the play he was writing. That 
this is evident cannot but be adduced 
from his correspondence at the time. 
Writing on Dec. 31, 1822, to his elder 
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Siadioe Thatcher T. Payne in 
York, John Howard said: 

“Though I am naturalized to vaga- 
bondism, still it is but vagabondism. 
When they told me in days of yore that 
I had a double crown to my head and 
would cross seas, I thought it a fine 
thing to get away from home to old 
countries. My yearnings toward home 
become stronger as the term of my exile 
lengthens. I long to see all your faces 
and hear all your voices .. .” 

“Clari” is the tale of a young Swiss 
girl’s life. She is found to have been 
sequestered by the rich Duke Vivaldi, 
who, as the play opens, is keeping her 
prisoner in his castle, torn between a 
sincere love for the girl and the hesi- 
tancy of one of his class to marry a 
peasant woman. He had persuaded her 
to fly with him from her parents’ cottage 
under the promise of marriage. These 
circumstances are reflected in the words 
of the famed poem. Clari’s first appear- 
ance on the stage in the play brings the 
song, “Home, Sweet Home!” Again, in 
Act III, the melody and part of the 
words are heard, this time sung by peas- 
ants. 


_Ann Maria Tree, born in 1801 and 
sister of the wife of Charles Kemble, 
was the first woman to sing the song. 


Miss Tree, 
a début as 


singer who, after 


the “Barber of 


a popular 
Rosina in 


| 
Seville,” appeared in many Covent Gar | 
den productions, is declared to have woy 
a husband—the wealthy Mr. Bradshaw! 
—through her singing of the air. 

The play “Clari” received in all son 
fifteen performances, the last being in 
1854 in London. It was produced only 
one year in New York, in the early twen 
ties of the last century, with Mrs. John 
son and again with Mrs. Duff in thd 
leading réle. It was emphatically not 2 
success. 

Payne, seeking to sell the copyrights 
to the play, finally received £50 from 
John Miller, publisher, of Fleet Street. 
He might have received £25 more had 
the play survived twenty nights. It 
never did. The publishers of the song, 
Goulding & Co., did not even put the 
name of Payne on the title page as 
author of the words nor compliment him 
with presentation copies. It was not 
the custom of the publishers in that day, 
the biographers of the time report. 

After a life in which many honors 
came with but little wealth, Payne died 
in Tunis, Africa, where he was American 
consul, on April 9, 1852. In all he pro. 
duced eighteen works for the stage, of 
which “Clari” was the eighth. He wrote 
two books of poems, a series of articles§ 
on “Our Neglected Poets” and edited 
several small and evanescent periodicals, 
Of stature below the ordinary, a floria 
complexion, quite bald early in life, and 
with large, blue, expressive eyes, Payne 
was noted for his air of refinement, his 
ease of manner and his fund of anecdote 
and witty story. 

“Home, Sweet Home!” Payne wrote 
first in his manuscript journal. He al- 
tered it to suit the Sicilian air and made 
a third and more extended version for 
Mrs. Joshua Bates of London. A unique 


example of the return of the melody tof 


its native heath is provided in the works 
of Donizetti, who, seeking an “English 
air” for the final scene of his opera, 





“Anna_ Bolena,” used “Home, Sweet 
Home!” 
All the material in MusiIcaAL AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 


when proper credit is given. 
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___§| ROCHESTER SERIES END 
= ‘Tuesday Musicale Closes Season—Last 
shawl Young Folks’ Concert Given 

| ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 14.—The last 
soOm@|recital of the season of the Tuesday 
'g in| Musicale was given recently at Kilbourn 
oniy§| Hall. The Tuesday Musicale Chorus of 
Wel@| twenty-two voices began the program 
ohn §} with a cycle for women’s voices by Mabel 


thd] Daniels, entitled “Springtime.” The 


ot af) closing number, another song by the 
| same composer, entitled “Eastern Song,” 
ighisf| was also given by the chorus. The or- 
from] ganization was conducted by Mrs. 
reet.§| Charles L. Garner and accompanied by 
had§| Mrs. Elsie McMath Cole. The chorus 





{t#| numbers were given with crisp attack 





On’,8| and spirited interpretation. The second 
the] number, “Eastern Song,” had two violin 
> 388) obbligatos, played by Effie Knauss and 
him§} Hazel Dessenbach. The solo vocalist 
nous] was Margaret Goetze Kellner, soprano, 
day,B| who was given a cordial reception. Con- 
stance Finckel, pianist, played two Doh- 
dict nanyi Rhapsodies in a brilliant manner. 
ie 
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Mary Harrison accompanied Mrs. Kell- 
ner. 

The last of the series of Young Folks’ 
Concerts was given at Kilbourn Hall on 
March 24 by the Chamber Music Art 
Society. A talk by Emil Mix of the 
society, describing the various musical 
instruments and illustrated by the en- 
semble, preceded the program. The 
ensemble also played the previous eve- 
ning at the same place, as the last of the 
Friday evening concerts. On Monday 
afternoon, March 26, George McNabb of 
the Eastman School of Music faculty 
gave a recital in Kilbourn Hall. 

MARY ERTZ WILL. 





Buck Chosen for Third 
Time for Master Class 
at Kansas University 
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Dudley Buck, New York Vocal Instructor 


Dudley Buck, New York vocal in- 
structor, has been engaged by the Uni- 
versity of Kansas at Lawrence to conduct 
a master class at the summer session of 
the university, beginning June 11 and 
continuing to July 20. This will be Mr. 
Buck’s third consecutive summer at this 
institution, where his work is held in 
high regard by H. L. Butler, dean of the 
School of Fine Arts, and the many stu- 
dents who have studied with him in past 
seasons. In accordance with his custom, 
Mr. Buck will give a free competitive 
scholarship to the pupil showing the most 
talent. During the past season Mr. Buck 
has increased his activities in New York, 
having removed his studio to one of the 
best-equipped dwellings on the West 
Side. Many of his students are now 
appearing professionally before the pub- 
lic. 


Film Sound Recording Device Patented 


Patents for the “‘Audioscope,” a device 
for recording sounds upon a strip of 
film, were granted to Elias E. Ries of 
New York, an electrical engineer, re- 
cently. The patents are said to secure 
his priority in this field, which holds pos- 
sibilities for future reproduction of 
operas and other music. 


Maier and Pattison to Play in Boston 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists, 
will make their fourth Boston appear- 
ance of the season at the Chickering 
Centennial on April 21. On May 4 they 
will return to Boston for their fifth ap- 
pearance, playing with the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music Orchestra 


for the benefit of the Beneficent Society 
of the Conservatory. Their last appear- 
ance of the season will be with the New 
York Symphony at the Springfield, 
Mass., Festival on May 5. Mr. and Mrs. 
Maier will sail for Europe in the second 
week of May, and Mr. and Mrs. Pattison 
and their young daughter will sail about 
Aug. 1. They will be heard in a number 
of concerts in London before returning 
to this country in October. 


Schmitz Plays Modern Works on Tour 


E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, who is now 
on a transcontinental tour with Eva 
Gauthier, mezzo-soprano, is presenting a 
number of modern compositions on_his 
program. These include Debussy’s ‘Chil- 
dren’s Corner,” which the composer dedi- 
cated to his daughter, and numbers by 
Saint-Saéns and Ravel. He is also play- 
ing Bach’s Fantasy and Fugue in G 
Minor. Among the cities in which the 
artists will appear are Minneapolis, St. 
-aul, Denver, Salt Lake City, Portland, 
Sacramento, Berkeley and San Fran- 
cisco. 








Easton Returns from Western Tour 


Florence Easton, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, has just returned to 
New York from a series of engagements 
on the Pacific Coast and in the Middle 
West, where she has been singing since 
the close of her season at the opera 
about the middle of February. Mme. 


Easton sang in many of the larger cen- 
ters, everywhere winning the favor of 
the press and public. In Portland she 
gave a joint recital with Paul Althouse, 
tenor, and in Los Angeles she was so- 
loist in a pair of concerts with the Los 
Angeles Symphony. Among the other 
cities in which she was heard were River- 
side, San Diego, Bakersfield, Louisville, 
Ky., and others. She will take part in 
the festival in Worcester, Mass., in May, 
and will also be heard as soloist with the 
Albany Associated Glee Clubs in Chan- 
cellor’s Hall on May 16. 


Shaw Presents Pupils in Harrisburg 

Advanced vocal students of W. Warren 
Shaw appeared in recital at the Mau- 
sent Conservatory of Music, Harrisburg, 
Pa., recently. Among those who par- 
ticipated were Alice Barker, Merle 
Beach, Mrs. H. S. Gensler, Clarence Sig- 
ler, W. E. Taylor and Henry Shope. 


Thomas Makes Many Appearances 


Originally scheduled for a season of 
forty appearances, John Charles Thomas, 
baritone, will have fulfilled sixty-four 
engagements before the close of his first 
season in concert. Many requests for his 
services for next season are being re- 
ceived by his manager, R. E. Johnston. 





John Barclay, baritone, will appear as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Mendelssohn 
Club on April 25. 
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malLRST place on the roster 
‘i of the week’s new music 
velongs to Arnold Bax, 
whose Piano Quintet in 
G Minor demands at- 
tention from all who 
are interested in modern musical 
progress. Some interesting piano 
pieces, five of them by the German- 
American Hugo Kaun and one of mo- 
ment by the director of the Cleveland 
Institute, Ernest Bloch, will be wel- 
comed. A budget of songs, most of 
them in lighter mood, sing of a va- 
riety of subjects. 

* 








* * 


The sturdy youth of 
Britain is tuning its 
lyre to a different key, 
and now, when such a 
composer as Arnold Bax speaks, one 
needs must listen to his message. His, 
and a few others like it, are voices cry- 
ing in the wilderness, singing down the 
popular ballad and the school-made ora- 
torio that for so long encompassed Brit- 
ish music roundabout. Following the 
one eminent composer England has had 
in several decades—Edward Elgar, who 
could not entirely free himself from the 
musical fetters of the land, and conse- 
quently sprinkled cheap and_ honied 
tunes among his nobler and more serious 
works—these young men have come for- 
ward with a new message that is epoch- 
making. Among them Arnold Bax 
would seem, thus far, to be the most im- 
portant, and his Quintet in G Minor for 
Piano and Strings (London: Murdoch, 
Murdoch & Co.) is a noteworthy example 
of his ability. Here is a man who is 
superlatively original, individual and 
modern, without being merely different 
or ultra-modern, in the sense of seeming 
to cast all that has gone before into the 
discard. He carries into his art a goodly 
amount of native British common sense, 
and these qualities, with great vitality 
and virility, are reflected in the work 
under consideration. 

It starts with a beautiful and impres- 
sive theme, announced by the ’cello, after 
a brief, shimmering introduction by the 
piano. It is a theme that at once stirs 
the imagination and compels interest. 
If it were not so, the entire work would 
be futile, because this theme recurs 
again and again and is used almost, note 
for note in the opening of the last 
movement. But it is material that offers 
endless variety for the skilled musician 
of perception, and Mr. Bax has utilized 
it to the full. There is a chant-like sec- 
ondary theme that is mystic and search- 
ing in mood. This, too, is used and de- 
veloped in the last movement—a climax 
that seems to gather up all the beauties 
of the earlier movements and distill them 
into a draught of sheer musical delight 
and inspiration. Between the first and 
last movements there is another of great 
beauty. Mr. Bax has marked the open- 
ing theme, in the piano, “cool and clear.” 
It is indicative of the mood, which is of 
crystalline purity in its detachment. 
Throughout this is a glowing, gripping 
work, at once beautiful and noble; pul- 
sating with life and logically modern, 
with its roots reaching far back into the 
great achievements of yesterday. 

* * * 


Arnold Bax’s 
Quintet in G 
Minor 


There is a decided note 
of intensity and pas- 
sion in Ernest Bloch’s 
“In the Night,” a Love- 
poem for Piano (G. Schirmer), and an 
ever-growing, ever-mounting fervor that 
holds one to the end. Mr. Bloch inter- 
rupts and extends his rhythmic line by 


Ernest Bloch’'s 
Thoughts About 
Night 
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frequent changes of time in a manner 
that lends a feeling of restlessness and 
longing that stirs the listener. There is 
fine, sincere fervor in the work, repressed 
emotion mixed with intellectuality and 
striking and abundant originality. It 
takes a distinguished composer of Mr. 
Bloch’s caliber to compress such diversi- 
fied qualities into the short space of six 
pages of piano music, but he has done it 
and maintained excellent balance and 
unity in the effort. 
* * 1 
children in 


Three Duets Duets for 


for Little the earliest grade are 
Folks usually rather uninter- 

esting and common- 
place. It is a pleasure, therefore, to re- 


ceive three little compositions for piano, 
four hands, that are at once valuable as 
teaching material and interesting musi- 
cally. They are “Phantoms,” “A Part- 
ing” and Andante Religioso by L. Leslie 
Loth (G. Schirmer). Mr. Loth has not 
had to write his second part for the 
teacher in order to inject a modicum of 
interest into these pieces, and the young 
folks can furnish all the enjoyment 
themselves without the aid of the mere 


grown-ups. 
* aK ok 


“Bird of Passage” and 
“The Night Has a 
Thousand Eyes,” by 
Edward M. Young 
(Schroeder & Gunther), are two easy 
songs that are enhanced by violin obbli- 
gatos. The combination makes them 
agreeable in their way, though Bour- 
dillon’s popular lyric has had too much 
attention from our composers already. 
The melodies are graceful and the sup- 
porting accompaniments simple. The 
first has a convenient compass of an 
octave: from E to E, and the second 
comes for high and low voices. 

* * * 


Simple Songs 
with Violin 
Obbligato 


Passion Flowers There is something at- 
and a Swan's tractive and appealing 


Song about Karolyn Wells 
Bassett’s “Passion 
Flowers” (G. Schirmer). She has 


caught the spirit of Viola Wells Hyam’s 
lilting verses—lines of gossamer deli- 
cacy that sing themselves. The composer 
calls it a Reverie for Voice and Piano— 
a sub-title that describes it well. It is 
for high voice and makes but little de- 
mand on the singer. 

Bearing the imprint of the same house 
is an arrangement for high voice by 
Carlos Salzedo of Camille Saint-Saéns’ 
well-known melody, “The Swan.” The 
poem is by Sara Yarrow and the title is 
slightly changed to “A Swan’s Song.” 
Mr. Salzedo has made the accompani- 
ment for either harp or piano and has 
added an obbligato for ’cello that is in- 
dispensable. He has succeeded admir- 
ably in this arrangement, musicianship 
and unerring musical taste combining to 
produce a result that in no way detracts 
from the merits of Saint-Saéns’ work, 
while making it over into a number that 
singers will welcome. 

* * * 


A Song Based 
on a Popular 


Novel 


The popularity of A. S. 
M. Hutchinson’s novel, 
“If Winter Comes,” 
has inspired one of our 
best known composers of ballads, Fred- 
erick W. Vanderpool, to write a song, 
with words by William Lee Dickson, bear- 
ing the same title. It possesses the agree- 
able tunefulness that is usually found in 
Mr. Vanderpool’s creations. Written in 
a swinging six-eight time, it has an easy 
range from E Flat to F (M. Witmark & 
Sons). It is dedicated to Mr. Hutchin- 
son. From the same press, composer 
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Bax Leads Week’s Contributors of New Music 
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and lyricist comes “Can It Be Love?” a 
light ballad of the popular type, charac- 
terized by the usual “heart interest” that 
is a necessary part of songs of this 


nature. 
* * * 


“The Lotus Blossom,” 
by Ida Bostelman, is a 
Japanese Lullaby that 
has an attractive mel- 
ody with a smooth-flowing accompani- 
ment well in keeping with the sentiment 
of the lyric. There is a simple and se- 
ductive lilt about it that attracts, and it 
has the true spirit of the lullaby. “I 
Sing to You,” words and music by Ber- 
tha Weber, is a pleasant little idea 
rather over-elaborated in the piano ac- 
companiment. There are two very crude 
examples of word division into syllables: 
“Love” is made into “lov-e” and “light” 
into “li-ght,” which are not English. 
‘When Amaryllis Sings,” by Robert S. 
Flagler, is bright and ingratiating, brief 
and to the point. All three are from the 
same press (Schroeder & Gunther). 

ok * * 


Three 
Melodious 
Little Songs 


Hugo Kaun is a com- 
poser who can still say 
something of interest 
in an idiom that is 
neither excessively modern nor incom- 
prehensible. He writes with facility, 
and that he is prolific is made apparent 
by the fact that five recent pieces for 
piano bear the opus number 117. The 
titles are Impromptu, “Fairy Tale,” 
“Forest Dawn,” “The Hunt” and Waltz 
(Carl Fischer). There is much good 
music in these numbers, and not their 
least interesting feature is the fact that 
Mr. Kaun is a very able musician and a 
master of the composer’s craft. He 
knows how to make the best use of his 
material and he possesses unerring good 
taste that prevents him from becoming 
commonplace. All five are worth while 
and none is really difficult to play. The 
second in the set, “Fairy Tale,” has a 
shimmering delicacy that is attractive. 
It demands facility and clean-cut finger 
work. “Forest Dawn” is a whole-tone 
scale study with a tranquil accompani- 
ment in double notes in the right hand, 
while the left plays the melody. It is 
skillfully and effectively done. “The 
Hunt” might almost be called a study in 
augmented triads. It is a Scherzo with 
the usual imitation of the hunting horn, 
but achieved in a manner far above the 
average. Mr. Kaun uses the augmented 
triad without abusing it. 

* * * 


Five Piano 
Pieces by 
Hugo Kaun 


There is something re- 
by Redento freshingly antique 
Zardo about two new piano 

pieces by Redento 
Zardo (G. Schirmer). The “All’ Ave di 
Sera” (Evensong) is as clear as moon- 
light and as calm. The melody is a 
ripping little fancy that hints of its Ital- 
ian origin. “Vecchio Minuetto” (an Old- 
time Minuet), while not so attractive as 
the other number, bears the stamp of 


“Due Pezzetti,’’ 





Music Composers, 
Attention! 


We offer the following prizes: 
$150.00 for the most attractive un- 
published anthem submitted. 
$100.00 for the second most attrac- 
= unpublished anthem submit- 
ted. 
$75.00 for the third most attractive 
unpublished anthem submitted. 
All anthems submitted must be 
in our hands not later than July 1, 
1923. 
Send for our special announce- 
ment folder outlining all conditions 
and rules of the competition. 


Lorenz’s 5th Anthem 
Competition 


We publish about two hundred anthems 
By our method of distribution, 


a year. 
each anthem is sung by not less than 
20,000, in some cases, by as many as 


35,000 singers within about two months of 
publication. The demand for so many new 
anthems every year constitutes a large op- 
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the graceful dance of the past and is 
nicely written. 

* * aK 

“A Rosebud” and “The 
Stardust Road of 


The Rosebud 
and Stardust 


in Song Dreams” are two songs 
by A. Louis Scarmolin 
(Philadelphia: The Heidelberg Press) 


that make no pretense of being other 
than pretty little tunes to words that in 
no way call for elaborate settings. The 
words of the first are by Frederick H. 
Martens—two verses of four lines each 
—and Mr. Scarmolin’s melody will prob- 
ably find many admirers among those 
whose tastes are for the sentimental. 
The second song is of the ballad type, 
but has a tame ending for this kind of 
song. The composer has ability as a 
writer of melodies, but he needs more 
freedom. For example, there is no rea- 
son why the accompaniment in both 
songs should rigidly play the melody 
with the voice, and in “The Stardust 
Road of Dreams” the words have been 
forced into the mold of the music at 
times. The second word, “little,” is too 
prominently accented on the second sy]- 
lable and “hastening” is divided awk- 
wardly into three syllables with an ac- 
cent on the second. These remarks appl; 
generally because faults of this charac- 
ter are constantly met with and mar 
many an otherwise good song. 
+ & 


John H. Densmore is a 
song writer who al- 
ways has a _ singable 
melody tucked up his 
sleeve, so to speak, and consequently he 
is well known to singers. In three recent 
numbers by him there is a lightness and 
airiness that make them attractive. “I 
Know Where a Garden Grows” has a 
graceful waltz rhythm to words by 
George Elmoor. It is the kind of song 
that would rapidly become banal if it 
were not carefully handled, which, for- 
tunately, it is, inasmuch as Mr. Dens- 
more has injected variety and worked up 
a climax that will please the singers. In 
fact, he realizes the effect of the high- 
note climax at the end and has done it 
again in “The South Winds Are Blow- 
ing.” This, too, is full of brightness and 
whimsy. “Nocturne,” with optional vio- 
lin obbligato, is the least interesting of 
the three. It is in a more serious mood, 
and the composer has been enticed into 
the commonplace in his melody and ac- 
companiment. All three songs are pub- 
lished for high and medium voices (Oli- 
ver Ditson Co.). 
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New York S Round of Recitals Brings N ovelties © 
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Ns = EVERAL interesting 
Da aw Ri events were presented in 
0 «\ 43) || New York’s concert halls 
N; : y/\| last week. Four violin- 
\\ ui) s Rae 

|} «| ists and four pianists 
a \ 


appeared, and two sing- 
ers were heard in recital. Programs 
were given by the Banks and Harvard 
Glee Clubs, and the Hebrew Choral 
Societies participated in a festival 
concert on Sunday afternoon. The 
American Music Guild presented its 
third private concert on Wednesday 
evening. A chamber music program 
at the Institute of Musical Art on 
Sunday evening brought forward two 
early works of Hans Pfitzner. 


Denishawn Dancers, April 9 


After appearing in many of the prin- 
cipal centers of the country, Ruth St. 
Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers came back to New York, and 
on Monday evening, April 9, began a 
season at the Town Hall. The opening 
program included many items of an en- 
tertaining nature and several dances of 
a highly artistic order. More irresistible 
than anything else was the Spanish 
Suite, danced by Miss St. Denis and Mr. 
Shawn. Here a delightful note of com- 
edy was introduced, Miss St. Denis im- 
personating a disdainful lady, who, like 
Kiki, might very well have protested 
that her father was a “grand grandee,” 
and Mr. Shawn playing the part of a 
proud young buck of Seville, or wher- 
ever they come from. To a Danza 
Espanol of Granados, the calculating 
sehorita moved, with much fascinating 
use of a brilliant shawl. Mr. Shawn’s 
tango, to music by Jonas, was done with 
spirit, and finally the couple joined in a 
dance to Moszkowski’s Malaguena, the 
comedy being admirably sustained to the 
end. There was a Toltec spectacle, for 
which Homer Grunn composed the music, 
and more excellent dancing in a suite, 
“Orientalia,’ in which India, Siam, 
Japan, Java and Egypt were represented 
more effectively in the paces and poses 
than in the music, much of which was 
conventional and colored only with arti- 
ficial dyes. A Pierrot set, “In the Gar- 
den,” was agreeably done, and to begin 
the program there was a series of “inter- 
pretative”’ dances, the subjects being 
works by Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, 
Brahms, Liszt and Mana-Zucca. Two 
or three of these were decidedly more 
successful than the others. The princi- 
pals were assisted by Martha Graham, 
Pearl Wheeler, Betty May, Leonora 
Scheffer. Julia Bennett, May Lynn, 
Louise Brooks, Charles Weidman and 
Robert Gorham. Music was provided by 
Louis Horst, pianist and conductor; J. 


Frolig, violinist: Augusto Scalzi, flaut- 
ist, and Peter Kleynenberg, ’cellist. 
r. G B. 


Pavel Ludikar, April 9 


Pavel Ludikar, bass-baritone, who for 
two seasons was one of the leading art- 
ists at the Scala Theater, Milan, and 
later sang in opera in South America 
and with the Boston Opera Company in 
this country, appeared for the first time 
in song recital in Aeolian Hall on April 
9. Mr. Ludikar possesses a sonorous 
voice of more than ordinary range, pro- 
duced throughout with ease and fluency. 
A flair for the dramatic pervades his 
work, and if at times the beauty of his 
tones was made subservient to dramatic 
effect, his singing had the compensating 
attributes of thorough understanding 
and sincerity. “Wohin” by Schubert 
was an expressive bit of work, and “La 
Partenza” and “Die Ehre Gottes” by 
Beethoven were sung in admirable style. 
Two songs of his own composition, for 
which he played the accompaniments, 
displayed warmth and feeling. Three 
songs by Wintter Watts, heard here for 
the first time, were given with the com- 
poser at the piano. “Miniver Cheevy” is 
a rollicking outburst, with intricate ac- 
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companiment, and was sung most effec- 


tively. “The Dark Hills” and “Song Is 
so Old” are rather somber works, of 
which Mr. Ludikar caught the mood 
fully. Meta Schumann added much to 


the effectiveness of the program by her 
artistic accompaniments. 


Jacques Malkin, April 9 


Jacques Malkin, violinist, in recital in 
Carnegie Hall on Monday evening of last 
week, “included in his program Vitali’s 
Ciaconna, Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in B 
Minor, an Improvisation by Gustav 
Saenger, “Le Lahn de Mabed” by Lenor- 
mand, Kreisler’s arrangement of Fran- 
ceeur’s “Siciliano and Rigaudon” and 
numbers by Beethoven-Elman and Wie- 
niawski. Mr. Malkin again showed that 
he is a serious musician of fine attain- 
ments. His performance was dignified 
rather than spectacular. His tone is 
refined, true to pitch and capable of ex- 
pressing the emotional contents of a 
composition. There was repose and fine 
sentiment in the Andantino movement of 
the Concerto, and the finale was played 
with verve and in fine style. Mr. Malkin 
accomplished some beautiful work in the 
Francceeur - Kreisler number. Manfred 
Malkin, brother of the violinist, acquitted 
himself with distinction at the piano, 
especially in the Concerto. An organ ac- 
companiment for one of the numbers was 
provided by A. Richardson. H. C. 


Banks Glee Club, April 10 


Under the conductorship of Bruno 
Huhn, the New York Banks Glee Club 
gave its annual concert in Carnegie Hall 
on Tuesday evening of last week. A 
substantial force of singers was assem- 
bled and in a typical glee club program 
some excellent work was accomplished. 
There was noticeable a fine precision and 
a ready responsiveness to the require- 
ments of the leader. Excellent effects in 
tonal shading were achieved. Mr. Huhn 
has trained his men in such a way as 
to make of them a resilient body of sing- 
ers. Juliet Mosher, soprano, and Marie 
Roemaet-Rosanoff, ’cellist, appeared as 
assisting soloists. The former was heard 
in a Mozart number and Easthope 
Martin’s “Come to the Fair.” Mme. 
Rosanoff played a Popper transcription 
of a Liszt Rhapsody and pieces by Jean 
Huré and Davidoff. Both soloists added 
extras in popular vein. In addition Mme. 
Mosher aided the Club in Ferdinana 
Mohring’s ‘“‘Awakened Are the Breezes.” 
Irvin Fisher, M. M. Hollander and G. J. 
Imrie also stepped down from the choris- 
ters’ platform for this number, and in 
other items members of the Club sang 
the incidental solos. William Roberts 
was heard in James Rogers’ setting of 
Bayard Taylor’s “Bedouin Song,” Dr. 
Stephen McGrath admirably delivered 
the address of Kurroglou to his steed in 


Horatio Parker’s “Leap of Roushan 
Beg,” and Carroll Voorhees sang the 
solo in the Hunting Song from De 
Koven’s “Robin Hood.” In all of the 


numbers mentioned the Club’s work was 
admirable, and particularly was the 
Longfellow poem sung with force and 
good tone, the climax being finely at- 
tained. ther numbers included Bullard’s 
“Come O’er the Sea,” the parts being 
admirably defined in this; Abt’s “Sleep, 
Thou Wild Rose”; Clough-Leighter’s 
“My Lady Chlo,” Rogers’ humorous “But 


They Didn’t” and Beardsley Van de 
Water’s “Sunset.” William Falk, the 
Club’s accompanist, proved himself an 


admirable aid. Raymond Bauman was 
at the piano for Mme. Rosanoff. 
P. C. R. 


Rudolph Bochco, April 10 


Rudolph Bochco, violinist, who has 
been heard several times in New York 
since his début in October, 1920, ap- 


peared in recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of April 10, before an audience 
of unusual size which applauded heartily 
throughout the evening. Mr. Bochco be- 
gan his program with the Vitali Cha- 
conne, played the Tchaikovsky Concerto 
in D, and closed with a group of shorter 


Reserved and dignified in de- 


pieces. ; 
Bochco scaled no heights of 


meanor, Mr. 


temperamental interpretation. The 
Chaconne was given in good classic 
style, but the Concerto dragged, and 
there were times, especially in sforzan- 
dos, when the tone was harsh. Tech- 
nically, Mr. Bochco displayed a deft left 
hand and his bowing was smooth. One 


of the best pieces of work was done in 
Borissoft’s Impromptu. The composer 
of this was in a box and was compelled 
to bow in acknowledgment of the ap- 
plause. Joseph Adler played excellent 
accompaniments. J. A. H. 


American Music Guild, April 1] 


The third private concert of the 
American Music Guild, was given at the 
Fifty-eighth Street branch of the New 
York Public Library on the evening of 
April 11. The program was presented 
by Wolf Wolfinsohn, Nicolai Moldovan 
and Emmeran Stoeber, all of the Lenox 
String Quartet, assisted by Louis Gruen- 
berg, Albert Stoessel, violinist, and 
Charles Haubiel and Harold Morris, 
pianists. Dicie Howell, soprano, who 
was billed, was ill and unable to appear. 
The first number was Howard Hanson’s 
Concerto di Camera in C Minor for 
string quartet and piano. The work 
bears the first lines of Psalm 121. “Unto 
Thee, Lift I up Mine Eyes.” It was 
written in 1917 and scored “for the 
present combination in 1922” according 


to the program. It is a decidedly fine 
plece of music although not as homo- 
geneous in character as one would ex- 


The inner voices are 
is an excellent 


pect from its title. 
cleverly woven, and there 


fugato toward the end. The Lenox 
players, Mr. Stoessel and Mr. Haubiel 
gave it a good performance. Mr. Morris 
followed with a group of short piano 
pieces, a Seguidilla by Mr. Stoessel, a 
Minuetto by John Powell, “The Irish 
Washerwoman” by Leo Sowerby, “The 


White Charles T. Griffes, 
and a Scherzo by himself. In Mr. 
Stoessel’s Seguidilla, the rhythm was 
obscured by figuration. Mr. Powell’s 
Minuetto had a Scotch tang, and it 
iacked something, rhythmically. Mr. 
Sowerby has overwhelmed the original 
jig with some very heavy variations. 
Mr. Morris’ Scherzo was _ interesting. 
Of his playing of the group it is im- 
possible to speak, as the uncertain 
acoustics and over-reverberation of the 
room distorted what were evidently well- 
intentioned musical effects. The final 
number was Arthur Foote’s Quartet in 
C, Op. 23, played by Messrs. Stoessel, 
Moldovan, Stoeber and Gruenberg. The 
audience was large and appreciative. 


J. A. H. 


Edward Rechlin, April 12 


Edward Rechlin, organist of Im- 
manuel Lutheran Church, New York, 
zave a recital of sacred organ music in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of April 12. 
Mr. Rechlin’s program began with a 
Fantasie and Fugue in C Minor by Carl 
Philip Emmanuel Bach, and _ included 
choral preludes and other works by the 
great Johann Sebastian, Mendelssohn’s 
Sixth Sonata and several short pieces. 
Mr. Rechlin’s technique and command 
of the mechanical facilities of the organ 
are remarkable, and he displayed such 
variety of style as to lift the recital far 
above the usual level of organ recitals. 
His best work was in the Bach numbers, 
which were given with exquisite clarity. 
His third number was an interesting 
improvisation on the chorale, “Sleepers, 
Awake!” to which he was compelled to 
give an encore. All in all, Mr. Rechlin’s 
playing exemplifies the fact that by no 
means all the best concert organists 
come from the other side of the Atlantic. 

J. A. H. 


André Polah, April 12 and 14 


In two recitals in Rumford Hall, one 
on Thursday evening and the other on 
Saturday afternoon of last week, André 


Peacock” by 


Polah disclosed his gifts as a violinist. 
He is a player of more than common 
merit, possessing, a vibrant and virile 
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tone and refined ideas of style and in- 
terpretation. He was as much at home 
in works requiring technical facility as 
in those calling for delicacy and charm, 
qualities characteristic of his playing. 
The feature of his second program was 
his own arrangement of Hadley’s “Ballet 
of the Flowers,” a number given with 
much charm. Especially effective was 
“Heather,” with its rhythmic swing and 
its harmonic passages, and the “Violet,” 
played on muted strings. More technical 
were the Wieniawski Caprice in A Minor 


and the Sarasate Spanish Dance. Other 
numbers were the Bach Air on the G 
String, a Gavotte, Rondino by Vieux- 


Achron’s arrangements of Men- 
delssohn’s “On Wings of Song” and 
numbers by Veracini, Hubay, Chopin- 
Sarasate and Albeniz-Elman. On Thurs- 
day evening his principal numbers were 
a Sonata by Veracini, an Arioso by Tar- 
tini, Cecil Burleigh’s Moto Perpetua and 
works by Leclair, Bononcini, Mondon- 
ville, Edwin Grasse, Vieuxtemps and 
others. Admirable accompaniments were 
played by Miriam Allen. H. C. 


temps, 


Earle Laros, April 13 


A fairly wide fiefd of compositions for 
the piano was traversed by Earle Laros 
in his recital in Aeolian Hall on Friday 
afternoon of last week. A number of 
the works selected were very effectively 
presented, the best playing being accom- 
plished in pieces of quiet mood. Mr. 
Laros has an adequate technique and a 
good range of tonal color. He opened 
with the Schumann Sonata in F Sharp 
Minor, Op. 11, and did very well indeed 
in the Andante cantabile. Busoni para- 
phrases of two choral preludes by Bach 
were given a clear utterance, and a light 
touch brought to a Scarlatti Sonata 
earned appreciative applause. Mr. Laros 
repeated part of it. Beethoven was rep- 
resented by the Rondo a Capriccio, Op. 
129, and Chopin by a couple of études 
and the Andante Spinato and Polonaise, 
Op. 22. Some of the pianist’s best work 
was accomplished in the Chopin group, 
the C Sharp Minor Etude and the An- 
dante Spinato being attractively pre- 
sented. Two compositions by Mr. Laros, 
Prélude in B Minor and Gavotte in A 
were included in the final group. The 
Gavotte. which had to be repeated, is 
neatly done in the archaic style suitable 


to the form. P. C. R. 


Suzanne Zimmerman, April 13 


Suzanne Zimmerman, soprano, with 
Conrad Forsberg, pianist, as assisting 
soloist, and Bruno Huhn as accompanist, 
appeared in a recital at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on April 13. Miss Zimmerman, 
whose voice is full and of agreeable 
quality, sang with dramatic sincerity; 
but her method was uneven, and she 
sometimes forced the head tones, par- 
ticularly in the Air of Lia from De- 
bussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue.” Cyril 
Scott’s “Bluebirds’ Song” proved very 
attractive in its spontaneity, and other 
songs marked by decided temperament 
in interpretation were Goring Thomas’ 
“To Welcome You” and _ Bemberg’s 
“Aime-Moi.” “The Souls’ Abode,” by 
Dr. Frank E. Miller, was also included 
in Miss Zimmerman’s program. Mr. 
Huhn’s artistic accompaniments were a 
feature of the recital. Mr. Forsberg 
played Debussy’s “Girl With the Flaxen 
Hair,” an Arabesque by Leschetizky, a 
Study by Henselt, and other pieces. 

P. J. N. 


Harvard Glee Club, April 14 


It is a far cry musically from the typi- 
cal college glee club concert of only a few 
years ago to such a program as the Har- 
vard Glee Club, sixty strong, under the 
leadership of Dr. Archibald T. Davison, 
gave in Carnegie Hall on Saturday even- 
ing, April 14. That program was pre- 
luded with “Fair Harvard,’ which the 
audience welcomed standing, but it con- 
tained no other “college song.” Instead, 
it began with motets by Palestrina and 
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STAMFORD, CONN.—Berrian Shutes, or- 


ganist of the First Congregational 
Church, has been appointed conductor of 
the Community Chorus. The organiza- 
tion will present Verdi’s Requiem next 
month. 

: #* & 

SANDUSKY, OHIO. — Hilda Bechtel, 
pianist, a pupil of Elmer C. Steuk, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Lorraine Bradt Judson, 
soprano, was heard recently in recital in 
Carnegie Music Hall. Elmer Frank ac- 
companied Mrs. Judson. 

. ~s @ 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss.—The board of 
trustees of Whitworth College have 
granted a year’s leave of absence to 
Elizabeth McVoy, director of Whit- 
worth’s Conservatory. Miss McVoy in- 
stituted the annual artist course here. 

*K * * 


HARTFORD, CONN.—A _ concert was 
given by the glee clubs of the High 
School under the conductorship of Ralph 
L. Baldwin in Broad Street Assembly 
Hall on the evening of March 23. Be- 
sides the choral numbers, solos were 
given by Rose Firchner, contralto; Max 
Haverback, violinist, and Eugenia Mas- 
len, soprano. 

oh * * 

St. Louis, Mo.—Compositions by Anna 
Craig Bates were broadcast recently. 
Those giving the program included Mrs. 
A. I. Epstein, soprano; Lorene Prange, 
contralto; Mabel Pierce Meisenbach, so- 
prano; Anna Craig Bates, mezzo-soprano 
and pianist; Esmeralda Berry Mayes, 
violinist; Mrs. Carl J. Luyties, pianist, 
and Jennie Beardsley Wolf, soprano. 

* ok * 


GRAND Rapips, MicH.—The Michigan 
contest of young artists was held on 
March 20 under the auspices of the Na- 





tional Federation of Music Clubs. The 
prize winners included Matilda Garvett, 
pianist of Detroit; Constance Duin, vio- 
linist of Grand Rapids; Kathryn Strong, 
vocalist of Grand Rapids, and Thomas 
Dewey, vocalist of Ann Arbor. 

* a * 

BARBERTON, OHIO.—A community or- 
chestra has been organized in Barberton, 
with Mark Houser as its conductor. The 
new group is operating under the aus- 
pices of Barberton Community Service. 
Twenty-eight musicians reported at the 
first meeting. It is expected that the 
orchestra will collaborate in programs 
with the New Barberton Community 
Chorus. 

* ok * 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—Pupils of the 
Leschetizky Music School, Mary B. 
Lundy, director. were heard recently in 
recital. Those taking part included: 
Elizabeth Beeber, Tommy Linn, Mary 
Hipple, Belle Hipple, Caroline Cheney, 
Ariel Camp, Lucille Sisley, Marguerite 
St. Pierre, Lara Lose, Alma Clark, 
George Ferril, Dorothy Reese and Carol 
Sweeley. 

* * * 

OLIVET, Micu.— The Olivet College 
Glee Club will make an extended tour of 
eastern Michigan cities. Its conductor, 
Samuel Robinson, lately a member of 
Sousa’s Band, is a graduate of Olivet 
College and professor of piano and or- 
gan in Olivet College Conservatory. J. 
Milford Jones of the College Conserva- 
tory will be soloist. The College Orches- 
tra also made a tour during the Easter 
holidays. 

4 * HE 

LEOMINSTER, MAss.— The Thursday 
Musical Club met at the residence of 
Mrs. E. H. Saxton on March 29. The 
program was arranged by Mrs. Saxton 


and Mrs. E. B. Kingman. All the num- 
bers were by Beethoven and included 
piano solos by Mrs. J. A. Goodhue, Mrs. 
R. L. Carter and Mrs. R. S. Gavitt; a 
piano duet by Mrs. R. S. Gavitt and Mrs. 
E. E. Whittier and vocal solos by Mrs. 
F. V. Johansson and Mrs. F. A. Young. 
ok K ak 


Houuis, L. I.—Pupils of Mrs. Louise 
Borowski Rebman were heard in recital 
on March 24, at the residence of Mrs. 
Jamgotchian. Those taking part in- 
cluded: Betty Lane, Betty Gomery, 
Gwendolyn Williams, Richard Barger, 
Nancy Shannon, Ethel Berje, Louise Bar- 
ger, Alfred Remsen, Louise Bangert, 
Ruth Berje, Ruth Bangert, Emily Den- 
ton, Esther Topalian, Miriam Shannon, 
Shake Topalian, Pauline Squires and 
Ethel Jamgotchian. 

* * * 


‘ 

ROCKFORD, ILL.— A program appro- 
priate to the season of the Passion was 
given by the Mendelssohn Club on Holy 
Thursday under the direction of Leola 
Arnold in the Presbyterian Church. The 
program was given by the quartet of the 


church, including Mrs. Carolyn Hynd- 
man, soprano; Myrtle Anderson, con- 
tralto; Wheeler Bellamy, tenor, and 


Oscar Keller, bass. A trio was also 
heard, composed of Mrs. Bertha Roberts, 


violinist; Helen Lohman, harpist, and 
Archie Short, ’cellist. 
* cd 2k 
FAIRMONT, W. VA.—At the final 


meeting of the Woman’s Club, the pro- 
gram was given under the chairmanship 
of Kathryn Beltzhoover by Rachel Toive- 
nan, Myrtle Eldridge, Edith Hunsaker, 
Pauline Reed, Wanda McKinley, John 
Vinga, Hazel Bock and Daisy Cross. 
Officers elected at the business meeting 
included Mrs. Bruce Bailey, chairman; 
Mrs. James B. Clinton, vice-chairman; 
Kathryn Beltzhoover, secretary; Mrs. 
Charles C. Robb, treasurer, and Eliza- 
beth H. Stone, publicity. Mrs. James H. 
Thomas, retiring chairman, presided at 
this meeting. 
* 

CARTHAGE, ILL.— The second of a 
series of Lenten musicales was given in 
Trinity Lutheran Church, under the 
leadership of Hazel Silcox and Lillian 
Johnson of the organ and voice de- 


partments of the college. The _ stu- 
dents heard were Margaret Leamer, 
organist; Mary Louise Tice, contralto; 
Marie Cronk, soprano; Walter Grebner, 
organist; Maurice Lesher, baritone, and 
Charlotte Beiswanger, organist. The 
March meetings of the Euterpean Club 
were under the leadership of Eve Sim- 
mons-Runyon. The subject of study was 
American music and the programs were 
presented by Grace Kunkel, Emily Crum, 
soprano; Mrs. Doud, soprano; Philip 
Culkin, baritone; Lessie Hastings, pian- 
ist; Ruth Burner, soprano, and Virgil 


Johansen, bass. 
* ok * 


MAMARONECK, N. Y.—The annual con- 
cert of the High School Glee Club and 
Orchestra was given on March 23, under 
the conductorship of F. Colwell Conklin. 
Incidental solos were sung by Margaret 
B. Thompson, Margaret Davison, Fran- 
cis S. Bizzard and Caryl Aline Yeager. 
Helen Rosalie Sands contributed piano 
numbers, Sidney Brokaw and George 
Marshall violin numbers. A mixed quar- 
tet and a male quartet were also heard. 
These were composed of the following 
singers: Mixed quartet, Elvira Rollini, 
soprano; Caryl Aline Yeager, contralto; 
Charles Towle, tenor, and John A. Towle, 
bass; male quartet, Stanley J. Steer, first 
tenor; Richard W. Hill, Jr., second 
tenor; John A. Towle, first bass, and 
Clinton M. Bell, second bass. 


* *« * 


GLEN RIDGE, N. J.— The Women’s 
Community Chorus of Glen Ridge, Mont- 
clair and Bloomfield, Mrs. Fay Simmons 
Davis, conductor, was heard in concert 
at the Glen Ridge Congregational 
Church recently. Quartet numbers were 
sung by Mrs. George Delafield, Mrs. Jus- 
tus Linder, Alice Mead and Mrs. A. W. 
Force, forming one quartet, and Mrs. 
E. M. Gardner, Mrs. E. N. Williams, 
Mrs. Theodore Smith and Mrs. Christine 
Sams, another quartet. Dorothy Meeker, 
pianist, was heard in solos and inciden- 
tal solos ‘were sung by Mrs. Delafield, 
Mrs. William H. Peck, Mrs. Jan Vietor, 
Mrs. Elsie McGall Persons and Mrs. 
Gardner. Mrs. Nelson Moody was at the 
piano and Alice Gordon Smith at the 
organ. Howard Sanborn, violinist, and 
Hans Waeber, ’cellist, were also heard. 
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Clarence Adler 


PIANIST—PEDAGOGUE 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
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PIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
65 West 7Ist St. 
Residence: 255 Ft. Washington Ave., New York 
‘Phone Wadsworth 1989 











Julia Allen 
Exponent of 
LOMBARDI SCHOOL OF SINGING 
875 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 
Ethel Altemus 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
126 East 34th St. Vanderbilt 7693 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-seventh Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Margaret Anderton 
PIANO RECITALS—LECTURES 
Worth-while Pupils Taught 
832 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Phones: (res.) Schuyler 7140 and Circle 1350 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Eugene Bernstein 
eacher of Pia 
Studio: 22" West 85th Steanh, Bou York 
Phone: Schuyler 2365 


The Boice Studio 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Schuyler 1337 


Jan van Bommel 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 303 Carnegie Hall, "ew York 
6864 St. Nicholas Ave. Audubon 1673 


William S. _ Brady 


TE phon OF SINGING 
Studio: 39 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler "3580 


May Laird Brown Lyric DICTION 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, renee. Spanish, German, 


lish 
1 West 89th St., or Riverside 2605 


ork 
Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Schuyler 6870 


Giuseppe Campanari 


RITONE 
EACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 666 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 









































Mme. Kathryn Caryln 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French 
and Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., 
Y. ‘Phone 5910 Schuyler. 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 
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New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
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Helen Allen Hunt 
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Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


Morton B. Knafel 


TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 











Studio: 152 West 78th St., New York 
sania “i Wen tae —— so Telephone: Schuyler 6290 
Emma A. Dambmann Earle Laros 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
President, The Southland Singers 
137 West 93d St. Riverside 1436 


CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
John Warren Erb CCP ANIOT 
Tel. Columbus 2297 


Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York 


Frank Farrell 
CONCERT PIANIST 
Address Music League of America 
8 East 34th St., New York City 


Townsend H. Fellows 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert and Oratorio Coach 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall Circle 0764 


Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 


Concert Accompanying 


Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 


Thomas Franco Violinist—Teacher 
From Spementene Instruction to 
Artistic Perfection 
Studios: 1'81_E. 75th St., N. Y. Rhindr. 5441 

1575 Flatbush, Bklyn. Mansfield 3179 


Waldemar Geltch 
PROFESSOR OF VIOLIN 


University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 
Formerly Metropolitan 
257 West 86th Street, New Yo 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle $053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
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companiste 
Carnegie Hall, (O13. New York. Circle 1350 
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Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York Schuyler 0506 


Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


E. Presson Miller 


ACHER OF SINGIN 
Studio: 826 Comma Hall, New York. Scrrcle 1350 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 


Teachi Children a E oy = 4 
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Mme. Katherine Morreale 
_—e Soprano 
e Oulture Repertotre 
166 West 58th St. New York City 
Phone Circle 9948 





























Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 
Adele Luis Rankin ¥77icColorsturs 


Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan era Hames Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


William Reddick composer PIANIST 
Piano Instruction—Coaching in Songs 
Organist, Central Presbyterian Church 

Studio: 593 Madison Ave., New York. Plaza 3477 

Residence: 319 W. 95th St. River. 10021 











Carmen Reuben 
Teacher of Singing, 
Available for Concerts and Recitals 
Studio: 140 East 37th St. Vanderbilt 0416 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
007-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
144 East 62d St.. New York 


MEZZO SOPRANO 








Studio, 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
a go 
115 East 34th Street 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827 
Tues. and Fri. (other days by appointment) 


William Stickles 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COAOH 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development ef the 
Century” 
Col. 2983 

















241 W. 72nd St. 


Carl Venth 
DEAN OF FINE ARTS 
Texas Woman's College, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Crystal Waters 


SINGER OF SONGS 
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Studio: 9 West 47th St., -™ York 
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G dado Baritone 
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Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
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Téacher of Singing 

Voice Production without Interferenee 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW Y 
Phone—Schuyler 9139 
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Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
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Sweelinck, a seventeenth century Ger- 
man melody, “Ye Watchers and Ye Holy 
Ones,” and the Elizabethan Thomas 
Morley’s “Fire, Fire, My Heart,” con- 
tinued with Lili Boulanger’s impres- 
sionistic and exquisite ‘“Vielle Priere 
Bouddhique,” three Russian folk-songs, 
three impressive and surpassingly beau- 
tiful “Choral Hymns from the Rig- 
Veda” by Gustav Holst, Edward Ballan- 
tine’s “The House Among the Trees,” a 
group of Scottish and Irish folk-songs 
arranged by Arthur Whiting, and Bossi's 
“Noon Quiet in the Alps,” and ended with 
the “Cum Sancto Spiritu” from Bach’s 
B Minor Mass. ; 

In this varied and exacting list the 
young choristers acquitted themselves 
surprisingly well, to the manifest delight 
of a very large audience. They sang 
with precision of attack, fine finish in 
phrasing, and excellent clarity of enun- 
ciation and accent. The quality of tone 
was always good. Beauty was never sac- 
rificed to volume, but pianissimos were 
sometimes spun too fine for the great 
reaches of the hall. In view of the fact 
that he has to begin afresh each year 
with a certain ratio of raw recruits, Dr. 
Davison has accomplished a remarkable 
achievement in training a chorus of such 
distinguished excellence. G. W. H. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, April 14 


The raptures with which the many in 
Aeolian Hall, on Saturday afternoon 
last, hailed the appearance of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch as a piano recitalist were 
modified for some by the material he 
elected to present. Many times have 
whole recital programs been devoted to 
Chopin, and Mr. Gabrilowitsch paid 
tribute to the composer in this way. 
There was too little variety in his 
list of works. So much of the 
music was sicklied o’er with’ the 
romantic cast of thought, so much 
of it breathed the sentimental atmos- 
phere of silk-hung salons, that only the 
delicate art and_ sensibilities of Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch saved one from complete 
submergence in a saccharine sea. The 
numbers played were mainly from the 
more familiar catalog pieces rattled and 
coaxed ad nauseam from studio pianos 
by the urgent fingers of aspiring deé- 
butantes. In a way it was a student’s 
field day with the exhibits described more 
eloquently than usual. Indeed, there 
was brought to the exposition some at- 
tributes which have made Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch so renowned an exponent of his 
instrument; delicacy of touch, a lyrical 
legato, a sparkling and lucid delivery 
of rapid passages, and a subtle palette 
of tonal colors. The Etude in E, Op. 
10, was exquisitely played. The first 
movement of the B Flat Minor Sonata 
was finely done; the Scherzo too. The 
Mazurka in B Minor and the Scherzo 
Op. 20 were also notable achievements, 
and there was some appealing music 
in the twelve Préludes from Op. 28. The 
audience of capacity size waited for 
extras at the end. Enthusiasm ran high 
throughout the afternoon. Pr. in 


Israel Vichnin, April 15 


Israel Vichnin, pianist, disclosed un- 
usual gifts in his first New York recital 
in Steinway Hall on Sunday afternoon. 
Although only eighteen years old, he has 
already traveled far towards a_ high 
artistic goal and plays with a breadth 
of style and a maturity of insight that 
are generally gained only after years of 
experience as a performer. His pro- 
ram included the Bach-Busoni Cha- 
conne, Chopin’s B Minor Sonata, “Birds 
at Dawn” by Fannie Dillon; Goossens’ 
“March of the Wooden Soldier” ; “Chicks” 
from “Pictures at an Exposition,” by 
Moussorgsky, and numbers by Pick- 
Mangiagalli and Liszt. Mr. Vichnin 
gave the Sonata an excellent reading. 
His technique is well-developed, and his 
Wide range of dynamics and command of 
tone color enabled him to present the 
work with style and brilliance. He was 
also successful in the more modern num- 
bers, which greatly pleased his audience. 

he Moussorgsky piece had to be re- 
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peated. With such an auspicious begin- 
ning, Mr. Vichnin should go far in the 
musical world. BH. C. 


Pfitzner Program, April 15 


Hans Pfitzner, hailed as a_ great 
genius in Europe, has been utterly 
neglected in America, but it seems that 
a velated attempt is to be made to intro- 
duce his music here. Two of his early 
works were played at the Institute of 
Musical Art on Sunday evening, and the 
Society of Friends of Music intends to 
give him representation on its programs 
next season, the presentation of a can- 
tata and also a piano concerto being 
planned. Pfitzner’s opera, “Palestrina,” 
has been described as the most im- 
portant work of modern times by some 
Americans who have heard it abroad. 
Others have not hesitated to refer to it 
as the last word in tediousness. At its 
premiére it was hailed as « great suc- 
cess by the German critics, and it has 
been commended earnestly by many seri- 
ous musicians. However, there was no 
opportunity of appraising the Pfitzner 
of “Palestrina” in the works presented 
on Sunday evening. They were the 
Sonata for Piano and ’Cello, Op. 1, and 
the Trio for Piano, Violin and ’Cello, Op. 
8. Dr. Frank Damrosch explained, in 
introductory remarks that the Op. 1 
was written when the composer was six- 
teen. This would date it. about 1885. 
It is quite remarkable as the work of a 
youth, although the material is of a 
conventional cast. The Trio, which was 
played first, shows a big advance, a de- 
parture from the lyrical romanticism of 
the Sonata, and considerable individual- 
ity for its day. Although not possessed 
of any great intrinsic interest, it has a 
spirited opening movement and finale of 
some vigor. There is a lyric touch of 
more originality, and, generally, an 
agreeable fluency in the writing. Carl 
Friedberg, pianist, Samuel Gardner, vio- 
linist, and Willem Willeke,  ’cellist, 
brought musicianly skill and artistic dis- 
cernment to the performance. Mr. 
Friedberg and Mr. Willeke played the 
Sonata. P. C. R. 


William Bachaus, April 15 


William Bachaus, in his fourth piano 
recital this season at the Town Hal! on 
the afternoon of April 15, again ex- 
hibited that assured technique by which 
he is able to negotiate transcending dif- 
ficulties with absolute ease. The 
Brahms Variations on a Theme by Paga- 
nini and Schubert’s “Wanderer” Fan- 
tasy furnished two resounding examples 
of his power in this respect. Moreover, 
he was entirely free from artificiality, 
employing his command of the keyboard 
quite legitimately and without any 
straining for effect. On the other hand, 
inequalities revealed themselves on the 
emotional side of Mr. Bachaus’ playing. 
In Chopin’s Ballade in G Minor, for in- 


stance, he was at one time genuinely 
poetic, at another strangely common- 
place. The Intermezzo in C was particu- 


larly attractive in a Brahms group, and 
Seeling’s Study in G Flat and Pick- 
Mangiagalli’s “Dance of Olaf” were also 
noteworthy for their polish and style. 
P. J. N. 


Hebrew Societies, April 15 


Josef Rosenblatt, tenor, was guest per- 
former at a festival concert given by the 
United Hebrew Choral Societies at the 
Hippodrome on April 15. A large audi- 
ence greeted him effusively and listened 


with rapt attention to his solo group, 
which included his own songs, “Elohai 


ad Shelo” and “Habet Mishomayim.” 
He also joined with the combined cho- 
ruses in his composition, “Shlof in Sisser 


Ruh.” Contributors to the ~ program 
were the Brownsville and East New 
York Singing Society, the Bronx 


Harp Chorus, Folks’ University Chorus, 
Halévy Singing Society. National Work- 
ers’ Alliance Chorus, Schubert Singing 
Society, United Hebrew Male Chorus 
and the West New York Singing Society. 
The numbers included “David’s Psalm” 
by Leon M. Kramer, groups by Samuel 
H. Lewin, sacred numbers by L. Lewan- 
dowsky and the male chorus from Rubin- 


stein’s “Demon.” The choruses were 
conducted by Lazar S. Weiner, Jacob 
Davidson, Mr. Kramer, Jacob Heyman, 
Leo Lowe, Samuel Lewin and Meyer 
Posner, and accompaniments’ were 
played by David Sapiro, Mr. Heyman 
and Mr. Weiner. R. E. 


Carl Schaiovits, April 15 


Carl Schaiovitz, violinist, who hails 
from Roumania and who made his 
American début in the Town Hall last 
December, was heard again in the same 
auditorium last Sunday evening. Mr. 
Schaiovitz’ program included a Sonata 
in A by Handel, Wieniawski’s Concerto 
in D Minor and a group of short num- 
bers and ended with Hubay’s “Carmen” 
Fantasia. The violinist displayed a 
firm, clear tone of musical quality, 
though of no great volume. His tech- 
nique was adequate, his intonation ac- 
curate and his playing gave much pleas- 
ure to an audience of size which de- 
manded and received numerous encores. 
He was ably accompanied by Harry 
Anik. é. Be 
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voice was at its best, and he also did well 
dramatically. He reached the peak with 
the “O, Paradiso!” aria. Rosa Ponselle 
was again Selika, and she sang with 
much beauty of voice. Particularly was 
she effective in the final scene under the 
manzanilla tree. Giuseppe Danise as 
Nelusko also had his vig moments, and 
took full advantage of them. Queena 
Mario repeated her admirable charac- 
terization of /nez, and the cast also in- 
cluded Adamo Didur and Léon Rothier. 

The Saturday matinée brought “La 
Forza del Destino” with Frances Peralta 
as Leonora, Jeanne Gordon as Preziosilla, 
Giovanni Martinelli as Don Alvaro and 
Giuseppe De Luca as Don Carlos. All 
four principals did exceedingly well. Mr. 
Papi conducted. In the evening Thalia 
Sabanieva headed the cast in “Manon,” 
and Mario Chamlee, Antonio Scotti and 
Léon Rothier also figured prominently in 
an admirable performance. Louis Has- 
selmans was in charge. K. K. 

Sunday Night Concert 

Jascha Heifetz was assisting artist at 

the penultimate Sunday night concert, 


playing the Mendelssohn E Minor Con- 
certo and a group of shorter numbers. 


Members of the company heard were 
Ellen Dalossy, Raymonde Delaunois, 
Queena Mario and Mary Mellish, so- 


pranos; Cecil Arden, Jeanne Gordon, 
Myrtle Schaaf and Marion Telva, con- 
traltos; Angelo Bada, Orville Harrold, 
George Meader and Emile Rousseau, 
tenors, and Louis’ D’Angelo, Carl 
Schlegel and Gustav Schiitzendorf, bari- 
tones. The conductors were Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, Paul Eisler and Wilfrid 
Pelletier. Samuel Chotzinoff accom- 
panied Mr. Heifetz’ short group. The 
house was entirely sold out. J. A. H. 





TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


April 14.—A program of American 
Indian Music, illustrating a lecture by 
L. Eva Alden, was presented by the 
music section of the Woman’s Club be- 
fore a large audience on April 4 at the 
Congregational Church. The following 
soloists took part: Mary Fagg, Hazel 
Evans, Amelia Moorhead and Neva Ran- 
kin. Ensemble numbers were sung by 
a chorus of women’s voices, augmented 
in one number by the Rose Home Girls’ 
Chorus, of which L. Eva Alden is con- 
ductor. The accompanist was Elveda 
Thompson. At an election of officers 
preceding the musical program Mrs. 
Gwendolin McWhinney was chosen as 
chairman of the music section for next 


season to succeed Mrs. Edward Hazle- 
dine. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
April 14.—Oshkosh is completing an 


elaborate program for the annual con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, to be held in this city 
May 8 to 10. Leading authorities on 
music subjects are to appear here and 
present various phases of musical work. 


VERBRUGGEN LEADS 
FORCES BRILLIANTLY 


Local Contralto Is Soloist at 
Concert of Minneapolis 
Symphony 
By H. K. Zuppinger 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 14.—The Minne- 
apolis Symphony gave its next-to-last 
popular concert of the season Sunday, 


April 8. Henri Verbruggen, the conductor, 


gave vital and inspiring interpretations of 
Smetana’s Overture to the “Bartered 
Bride” and of the Adagio from the 
ballet suite “Prometheus.” In the latter 
the lovely ’cello solo was beautifully 
played by Engelbert Roentgen. Three 
Wagner excerpts: the introduction to 
Act III of “Tristan,” the finale to the 
“Rhinegold” and the “Ride of the Valky- 
ries,” fittingly closed a notable concert. 
Agnes Rast Snyder, contralto, of 
Minneapolis, was the soloist. She re- 
vealed a well-trained voice of good qual- 
ity, as yet more lyric than dramatic. Her 
programmed numbers were an aria from 
Meyerbeer’s ‘“Prophéte” and _ Bizet’s 
“Agnus Dei.” She gave two encores. 
Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck, local pianist 
and teacher, gave the last of three re- 
citals at the Unitarian Church on Mon- 
day, April 9. Schumann and Schubert 
were the only composers represented on 
the program. Compositions by Schubert 
were: Minuet, Impromptu in G, “Mo- 
ment Musicale” and “Wanderer” Fan- 
tasie; by Schumann, “Symphonie 
Etudes” and ‘“Papillons.’ Scholarly 


’ 


readings were given of these master- 
works, 
Harry Katzan, a fourteen-year-old 


violinist, pupil of Louis Wolf, head of 
the violin department of the Minneapolis 
School of Music, gave a recital at the 
Unitarian Church on Tuesday evening. 
Handel’s A Major Sonata and the Wie- 
niawski Concerto in G Minor were the 
major offerings of this talented young 
player. , . 
CANTON, OHIO 

April 14.—The Junior MacDowell 
Club gave a concert recently at the home 
of Pauline Townsend. Those taking part 
in the program included Esther Deweese, 
Katherine Shone, Pauline Townsend, 
Ralph Grimm, Clement Fry, Edna Phil- 
lips, Wilda Gresser, Elizabeth Beckerer, 
Dorothy Antony, Elizabeth Oldroyd, 
Gladys Townsend and Harriet Krause. 
Leonard T. Cool, local musical manager, 
has been elected postmaster. Mrs. Ar- 
thur Stanley Taylor, Helen Sigrist, Ben 
Miller and Rollin Spelman, vocalists, and 
Mrs. Loraine Peter Adams, pianist, gave 
the opening program of the Congress 
Lake Club. Programs by the following 
musicians have recently been broadcast 
on the radio: Gregory Zwinitsky, vio- 
linist; Mrs. Harry Kellar, soprano; Har- 
riet L. Jones, soprano; Mae E. Jones 
and Mrs. Maurice Rice, contraltos; Mrs. 
Freida Haldi, vocalist; A. J. Paulus, 
tenor; Fred and Marguerite Haldi, vo- 
calists; Earl Moore, pianist; Janice 
Case, pianist; Royal Lefkow, violinist; 
Ellis Feiman, ’cellist, and Anna Belius, 


pianist. RALPH L. MYERs. 
WICHITA, KAN. 
April 14.—A new musical organiza- 


tion, the Wichita Opera Club, has been 
organized at Wichita College of Music. 
The officers elected were: Theodore Lind- 
berg, president; Ernest Bosworth, vice- 
president; Jesse Jarvis, secretary; Ray- 
mond Kubitschek, treasurer; Dorrance 
Roderick, business manager; Maurice 
Peck, sergeant-at-arms. Vito Geraldo 
Petrone is musical director. The chorus 
at present numbers thirty voices. 
T. L. KReEss. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

April 14.—The Boston Symphony, 
Pierre Monteux. conductor, gave a con- 
cert recently in Harmanus Bleecker Hall. 
The “Schéhérazade” Suite of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff opened the program. Tchai- 
kovsky’s B Flat Minor Concerto was 
played by Edward Morris, pianist, who 
won an ovation. The Prelude to Wag- 
ner’s “Lohengrin” and the Overture to 
“Tannhauser” concluded the program. 

W. A. HOFFMAN. 
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SAENGER PUPILS HEARD 





Students Give Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
at Wurlitzer Auditorium 


Several of the artist-pupils of the 
Oscar Saenger studios were heard in 
excerpts from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 


at the Wurlitzer Auditorium on Easter 
Wednesday afternoon, and were cordial- 
ly received. Phradie Wells and Bertha 
Garver sang the duet “Quis est homo”; 
Norman Yanovsky, baritone, “Pro 
peccatis”; Miss Garver, contralto, “Faco 
ut portem,” and Miss Wells the “In- 
flammatus,” assisted by a chorus of 
Saenger students, with Mrs. Saenger at 
the piano and Mr. Glover at the organ. 
The entire program was repeated the 
following day at the Saenger studios, 
when the monthly musicale was given. 
To this were added two groups of Schu- 
bert songs sung by George Walker, 
bass; a group of humorous songs by Ella 
Mylius, soprano, and the aria “Adrienne 
Lecouvreur” by Elsa Warde, soprano. 
Mrs. Saenger and Emily Miller were the 
accompanists of the afternoon and Mel- 
vena Passmore and Hermina Earnest 
were the hostesses at the tea-table. The 
students taking part in the chorus of 
the “Inflammatus” were Miss Earnest, 
Miss Mylius, Miss Levy, Miss Hahn, 
Miss Bender, Miss Garver, Miss Munzer, 
Miss Hanna, Miss Doyle, Miss Phillips 
and Mr. Flood, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Leish- 
man, Mr. Yanovsky and Mr. Walker. 
The last Thursday musicale of the sea- 
son will be held on May 3, when the 
Opera Class will give the operatic 
scenes they have studied during the 
season. 
and Clara Mannes Give Sonata 
Program at School 


David and Clara Mannes gave one of 
their sonata recitals for violin and piano 
at their music school on the evening ot 
April 12, playing Bach’s Sonata in E; 
Beethoven’s Sonata in G, Op. 96, and 
Brahms’ Sonata in G, Op. 78, No. 1. 
These artists, who were the first in this 
country to devote an entire evening to 
works in this form, are still pre-eminent 
in their field. Their playing breathes a 
spirit of devotion to a high ideal, which 
lifts it to a plane to which few att.in. 
They seek to recreate the spirit of the 
composer’s works, rather than to employ 
the compositions as a medium to display 
their own musicianly gifts. Their many 
years of playing together have produced 
an ensemble and a mutual understand- 
ing that are of advantage in performing 
works of this kind. Especially beautiful 
was their playing of the Beethoven 
work. There was nobility of sentiment 
in the slow sections and precision and 
spontaneity in the Allegro movements. 


David 


Their performance brought a _ hearty 
response from the audience that filled 
the hall. H. C. 


D’ Avigneau Stadent Wins Prize 


Carolyn Finney Springer, contraitu, 

student of Eugene D’Avigneau, won 
the first prize in the contest of the Con- 
necticut Federation of Music Clubs on 
March 24. The contest was held in 
Sprague Memorial Hall, Yale Univer- 
sity, and was participated in by seven- 
teen singers. A jury of twelve pro- 
nounced Miss Springer the most ad- 
vanced in musicianship and in vocal 
qualifications, giving her a percentage 
of ninety-two. Miss Springer is soloist 
at Christ Episcopal Church, Greenwich, 
Conn., and has been a student of Mr. 
D’Avigneau for several years. 





Marjorie Disses Admired as Soloist in 
Annual Concert 


Marjorie L. Barnes, soprano, was solo- 
ist with the Southland Singers at a con- 
cert at the Hotel Plaza on April 10. 
Miss Barnes is an artist of attractive 
personality and excellent vocal attain- 
ments. Her voice is of fine lyric qual- 
ity, rich in expressiveness and colored 
warmly. She sang effectively Schubert’s 
“Erlkonig,” “Inter Nos” by MacFadyen 
and songs by Brewer and Clutsam. Miss 


Barnes has studied with Emma A. 
Dambmann, who is president of the 
Southland Singers. This organization 


was heard under the leadership of Leroy 
Tebbs in Gaines’ “Spring and Youth,” a 
Serenade by J. Lawrence Erb, “Your 
Eyes” by Barlow and Grieg’s “Land- 
sighting.” Its work was marked by pre- 
cision and fine shading. Mathilde Zim- 
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cellist, and John Everett Sarles, 


bler, 
baritone, were heard in solo groups, and 
the accompaniments were provided by 
Lucille Blabe and Henry Stewart. 

The Southland Singers have enjoyed 
an active season and under the manage 


ment of Mme. Dambmann have grown 
in artistic stature since the organization 
of the society several years ago. The 
history of the society was outlined in a 
speech by Charles E. Adams, in which 
he paid tribute to its aims and accom- 
plishment. E. R. 


Anna Meitschik Opens Vocal Studio 


A large gathering of artists partici- 
pated in the opening of the vocal studios 
of Anna Meitschik and Mme. Charles 
Alperovich in West Sixty-eighth Street 
on April 14. Mme. Meitschik, who was 
formerly contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera, will give a summer course in 
voice training, assisted by Mme. Alpero- 
vich. Mme. Meitschik was heard in an 
aria from Glinka’s “A Life. for the 
Czar,” which displayed the volume and 
smooth production of her tones, and sang 
a duet with Mme. Slobodskaya, soprano 
of the Ukrainian Chorus. Cecil Arden, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Isidore Achron, pianist, and M. Tolikian, 
violinist, were also heard in solos, and 
Miss Alcorn furnished a dance group. 
Walter Golde and Alexander Smallens, 
formerly one of the conductors of the 
Chicago Opera, provided admirable ac- 
companiments. 


Zuro at the White House 


Josiah Zuro, musical director of the 
Rivoli Theater, had the honor of pre- 
senting “The Covered Wagon” film be- 
fore President Harding in the East Room 
of the White House, last week. Those 
present included members of the Cabinet 
and guests from the diplomatic corps. 
Great admiration and appreciation were 
expressed by the President and Mrs. 
Harding to Mr. Zuro for his excellent 
work. The musical score, conducted by 
Mr. Zuro, was adapted by Mortimer Wil- 
son from tunes of the days of 1849, fur- 
nished by the music division of the New 
York Public Library. 
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Marguerite Potter to Give Opera Talks 


Marguerite Potter, mezzo-soprano, 
whose opera talks have attracted wide 
attention, has been engaged for fifty 
lecture- recitals to be given next season 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Lectures, Board of Education, New 
York. Miss Potter has prepared some 
of these programs in “operalogue” form. 
In costume she recites the text with 
musical accompaniment and sings the 
important arias. Thirty-five of these 
programs were given during the past 
season, in addition to her work as con- 
ductor of the New York Madrigal Club 
and teaching. She will present her opera 
talk on “Carmen” before the Hacken- 
sack Woman’s Club on April 19, and a 
series is being planned for Plainfield, 
N. J. Other important dates have been 
booked for next season. Miss Potter will 
spend the summer in Europe. 





Artists Give Programs at Columbia 
Irma Seydel, violinist, and William 
Simmons, baritone, were heard in a 


joint recital at Columbia University on 
the evening of April 12. In the “Devil’s 
Trill” Sonata by Tartini, Hungarian 
Dances by Brahms, and a group of num- 
bers by herself, Miss Seydel demon- 
strated her gifts as a serious musician 
and won the hearty approval of her 
audience. Mr. Simmons was successful 
in “Lungi del caro bene,” by Secchi, two 
arias by Handel, “Zur Ruh” by Wolf, 
and numbers by Donaudy, Strauss, 
Arnold, Burleigh, Rachmaninoff, Bridge 
and Lohr, and was forced to give several 
encores. The accompanists were Marion 
Carley for Miss Seydel and Meta Schu- 
mann for Mr. Simmons. 





Rankin Pupil Engaged for “Music Box” 


Adele Rankin, soprano and teacher of 
singing, has many pupils who are active 
in the professional field. Dorothy Brown, 
lyric-coloratura soprano, has been re- 
engaged at the Music Box Revue for 
next season, assuming the roéle of The 
Nightingale on June 1. As understudy 
for the leading lady, she was heard re- 














Ignaz Friedman, pianist, is playing 
in Havana this week. He has just 
signed a contract to make Columbia 
records. 
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Tandy Mackenzie, tenor, will complete 
his season’s work in April with a series 
of five appearances in Macon, Atlanta, 
Tuscaloosa, DeKalb and Mount Pleasant. 

* * ok 


Jacques Thibaud, violinist, who is now 
on a tour of the Pacific Coast, will end 
his season with a concert in Montreal 
on April 23, and will sail for Europe on 
April 25. 

* *k x 

Helen Bock, pianist, will appear before 
the Philadelphia Manufacturers’ Club, 
April 23, in Middletown, N. Y., April 27, 
and will bring her season to a close in 
Harrisburg, May 4. 

* ok * 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto, will give a 
recital in Worcester on April 24, make 
three appearances at the Cincinnati Fes- 
tival in May, and be heard in recital 
in Duluth at an early date. 

* * * 


Anna Case, soprano, was scheduled to 
sing in Eastland, Marshall and Green- 
ville, Tex., this week. Forthcoming en- 
gagements are at the Amarillo, Tex., and 
Pittsburg, Kan., Festivals and in recitals 
in Wilson, N. C. 

* * * 

’cellist, will fulfill three 
engagements in Ontario in May. She 
will play ‘in Hamilton on May 3; in St. 
Thomas on May 17, and in London on 
May 20. She will also be heard with the 
Treble Clef Club of Niagara Falls on 
May 4. 


Lucile Orrell, 
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Asdrik Kavookjian, Armenian pianist, 
will make her New York début in a 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of April 28. Miss Kavookjian has given 
recitals in France, Germany, Switzer- 


land, Italy and in some of the Balkan 
States. 
* * * 

Carolina Lazzari, contralto, will re- 
turn to New York the middle of May, 
when she will have completed a tour 
of forty concerts with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony. Mme. Lazzari has also given a 
series of forty recitals this season, mak- 
ing a total of eighty appearances. 

* +* * 

Giuseppe De Luca, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera; Sylvia Lent, vio- 
linist; Miss E. V. Gazella, soprano, and 
Philip Sevasta, harpist, with the assist- 
ance of Alberto Bimboni, accompanist, 
will give a program in the New York 
Town Hall on the afternoon of April 22. 


* * * 


Winifred Byrd, pianist, numbers 
among her forthcoming engagements an 
appearance before the Professional and 
Business Women’s League in New York 
on April 22; a recital in Aeolian Hall 
on April 28, postponed from April 13, 
and a concert at Crescent Temple in 


Trenton, N. J., on May 2. 
* + * 
Marcell Salzinger, baritone of the 


State Opera in Vienna and formerly a 
member of the Chicago Opera Associ- 
ation, will give a recital in the Town 
Hall, New York, on the evening of April 
23. With the assistance of Eugene 
Bernstein at the piano, and Lajos Shuk, 
‘cellist, he will sing songs and arias in 
English, German, French and Italian. 
* * * 


Immediately following her’ return 
from a trans-continental tour earlier this 
month, Ethelvnde Smith, soprano, was 
engaged to appear as soloist at the an- 
nual concert of the Portland, Me., Men’s 
Singing Club, May 2. Miss Smith has 
been heard this season with a number of 
male choral organizations, including the 
Fortnightly Club, Philadelphia; Apollo 
Club, Portland, Ore.; Apollo Club, Salem, 
Ore., and Amphion Club, Melrose, Mass. 


cently with success in the part of The 
Canary. Miss Brown in only eighteen 
years old and this is her first stage 
experience. Another pupil, Beatrice 
Hendrickson, mezzo-soprano and dra- 
matic actress, has been engaged for lead- 
ing réles with the Utica Stock Com- 
pany. Thomas Joyce, baritone, one of 
the principals of the Hippodrome this 
season, was one of the featured perform- 
ers at the Anniversary Show on April 
12. Wallace Radcliff, tenor, was soloist 
in three oratorios during Easter Week, 
and has been engaged as soloist at the 
Grace Methodist Church in Brooklyn. 
He will sing in a performance of “The 
Daughter of Jairus” in Yonkers this 
month. Robert Lawrence, bass, has ful- 
filled engagements recently in Hacken- 
sack, Jersey City, Mount Vernon and in 
New York. Rose Perron, soprano, sang 
in Jersey City on March 29. Lillie 
Krauss, soprano, has fulfilled two en- 
gagements in Jersey City recently. 
Others who have made professional ap- 
pearances recently are Elsie Ehrhardt, 
Grace Bergen, Ethel Bergen, Katherine 
Stein, Hazel Wilkenson, Elizabeth Gar- 
rison and Charles Wessling. 





Scholarship Pupils of the Master Insti- 
tute Heard 


Scholarship pupils of Mr. and Mrs. 
Maurice Lichtmann of the Master Insti- 
tute of United Arts, were heard in a 
piano recital in the school auditorium on 
the afternoon of April 15. Several of 
the pupils showed much ability, which 
has been developed through well-directed 
efforts. Beethoven Sonatas were played 
by Rose Saffin, Rebecca Kutel and Hen- 
rietta Schmierer. Eugene Moses played 
a Bach Prelude and Fugue and two 
numbers by Chopin, and Nikita Magaloff 
won much applause for her brilliant 
playing of two Preludes by Jacobi and 
two Mazurkas and an Etude by Chopin. 
The program was brought to a close by 
Theresa Ferrentino, who showed well- 
developed technique and interpretative 
power in two Rhapsodies by Brahms. 
The recital was well attended and there 
was much applause for the a 

H.C. 


Miss Cady to Iatroduce Chinese Melodies 


Harriette Cady, composer-pianist, wil! 
give her annual New York concert in 
the Princess Theater on the afternoon 
of April 27. Her program will feature 
a group of Fifteenth Century Chinese 
melodies, which she has harmonized and 
arranged, and which will have their first 
hearing on this occasion. Miss Cady will 
also play a Schumann Novelette, Schu- 
bert’s Moment Musicales No. 2 and 3, 
and a Minuet; 





Liszt’s arrangement of 
Schubert’s “By the Séa,” MacDowell’s 
Etude de Concert, numbers by Scott and 
Palmgren and, by request, her own 
arrangement of “Song of the Volga 
Boatmen.” 





Hempel to Give “Jenny Lind’ Concert 


Frieda Hempel will give her “Jenny 
Lind” concert in the New York Hippo- 
drome on the evening of April 22. The 
program will consist of arias and songs 
which are associated with the memory 
of the famous diva. Since Miss Hempel 
gave her first concert in Carnegie Hall, 
marking the centennial celebration of 


* Jenny Lind’s birth, she has impersonated 


the Swedish singer in more than 100 
cities throughout the country. She wil! 
have the assistance of Louis P. Fritze, 
flautist, and Coenraad V. Bos, accom- 
panist. 





Young Men’s Symphony to Play 


The Young Men’s Symphony, Pau! 
Henneberg, conductor, will complete its 
twenty-first season with a subscription 
concert in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of April 22. Phradie Wells, soprano, wi!! 
be the soloist, singing “Dich theure 
Halle,” from Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” 
and a group of songs. The orchestra 
will play the Overture to Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute,” Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 





phony, the Overture to Wagner's 

“Rienzi,” and a number by Borodin. 
Gescheidt Pupils to Sing in Oberlin 
Three pupils from the Adelaide 

Gescheidt vocal studios have been 


engaged for the Oberlin, Ohio, May Fes- 
tival. They are Judson House, tenor; 
Fred Patton, bass, and Frederic Baer, 
who will sing three of the principal 
roles in “The Beatitudes.” 





Rosati to Conduct Master Class 


Enrico Rosati, teacher of singing, has 
accepted an invitation of the Interna- 
tional Chautauqua Assembly to conduct 
a special course in singing at Lake 





[Continued on page 39] 
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[Continued from page 38] 
Orion, Mich., this summer. Before com- 
ing to New York last fall, Mr. Rosati 
was associated with the Royal Musical 
Conservatory of St. Cecilia in Rome, 
where he was the teacher of Beniamino 
Gigli and Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, tenors of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. He 
also numbers among his former pupils 
artists who are well known in Italy and 
other European countries. These singers 
include Benvenuto Franci, baritone, for 
three years at the Royal Opera House of 
Madrid and engaged for La Scala next 
season; Fabio Ronchi, baritone; Fran- 
cesca Cavalieri, soprano; Giuseppe Bar- 
sotti, tenor, and many others. 








Dr. Carl Honored at Reception 
A reception was given in honor of Dr. 
William C. Carl, the motet choir and 


the soloists of the First Presbyterian 
Church by the Woman’s Club of the 
Church on the afternoon of April 12, in 
recognition of the work accomplished 
during the past winter. Under Dr. Carl’s 
direction a program of solo numbers by 
the members of the solo quartet, Edith 
Gaile, Amy Ellerman, Ernest Daris and 
George Fleming Houston, and part-songs 
by the choir were given. The reception 
committee was composed of Mrs. Arthur 
Curtiss James, Mrs. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Mrs. John H. Finley, Mrs. John 
B. Prest, Mrs. W. A. W. Stewart, Mrs. 
George Fleming Houston, Mrs. Clara 
Ives, Mrs. Howard G. Myers, Mrs. Henry 
Arthur, Mrs. E. G. Bodman and Miss 
M. E. Dann. 


Miss Miller Presents Harp Pupils 


Marie Miller, harpist and teacher, pre- 
sented eighteen pupils in a recital at her 
Ansonia Hotel studio on the afternoon 
of April 4. The program ircluded solo 
and ensemble numbers and was given by 


Ruth Burnham, Eve Horai, Frances 
Keeney, Elizabeth Letchford, Adaline 
Messerschmidt, Anna Russéll, Mildred 


Persons, Helen Franc, Dorothy Miller, 
Ruth Clark, Emily Pidgeon, Sleanor Col- 
lier, Leona Burgess, Marjorie Frank and 
Bertha De Bevoise. Several of Miss 
Miller’s pupils have been heard profes- 
sionally this spring, particuarly at the 
Easter holidays, when thdr_ services 
were in much demand. Included in her 
classes are pupils from Cuba Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri and other sates of the 
West. 


American Institute Pupils Heard 


The American Institute of Applied 
Music presented a number >of pupils in 
recital on the evening of April 9. The 
piano, violin and vocal deparments were 
represented on the progran that was 
given by Sidney Shapiro, Sanuel Prager, 
Grace Gordon, Caroline Moore, Leo 
Linder, Geraldine Bronsoa, Charles 
Brandenburg, Florence Clurch, John 
Passaretti, Rosalind Ferguson, Charles 
Joseph Olivia, Irene Harvey, asther Adie, 
Margaret Spotz and Grace Cottrell. On 
the afternoon of April 13 Wiss Smith, 
Miss Crosby and Miss Shair gave the 
112th sonata program, playing Cervetto’s 
Concerto for ’Cello and Piaro, and trios 
by Mozart and Haydn. 





Phonofilm Shown at Fivoli 


Dr. Lee de Forest gave the first public 
showing of his new invention the phono- 
film, at the Rivoli Theater, on Sunday 
evening, demonstrating thet the syn- 
chronization of music and pictures has 
entered the realm of  pacticability. 
Three pictures, “The Gavtte,” “The 
Serenade” and one of ai Egyptian 
dancer, were shown and were the cause 
of much admiring comment m the part 
of a large audience: 


Berumen to Teach During Summer 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist ind teacher, 
will remain in New York il summer, 
spending his time in teaching at the La 
Forge-Berimen studios anc preparing 
new programs for next sezson. Many 
applications have already been received 
from prospective students inmany parts 
of the country for tuition during the 
summer. 





The Junior Branch of the Washington 
Heights Musical Club held a1 open meet- 
ing at the studio of Jane %. Cathcart, 
founder and president, on tie afternoor 
of April 7. A program of piano num- 
bers was given by members of the club. 


PY AVAILABLE 


Haywood Attends Supervisors’ Con- 


ference 
Frederick H. Haywood, vocal instruc- 
tor, attended the National Conference of 
Music Supervisors in €leveland last 


week for the purpose of furthering the 
development of voice culture classes in 
the high schools. He will leave for Bos- 
ton and Worcester next week to conduct 
special classes. Among the Institute 
teachers who are active are Florence 
Basler-Palmer, who is beginning a new 
class in Universal Song in Omaha; 
Florence Haskins, who directed a chorus 
of forty voices in the recent performance 
of “The Seven Last Words of Christ” 
in Bridgeport, Conn., and.Jane Webster, 
whose girls’ singing class of Five Points 
House of Industry, Pomona, N. Y., gave 
a concert at the Rockland County Sani- 
tarium recently. 


Adele Margulies Presents Pupil 


Adele Margulies presented her piano 
pupil, Helen Halprin, in recital in her 
studio on the afternoon of April 8. Miss 
Halprin disclosed the results of her 
training in a program that included 
Brahms’ Intermezzos, Op. 118 and 116; 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 57; Liszt’s 
Twelfth Rhapsody and his arrangement 
of Schumann’s “Widmung,” and num- 
bers by Chopin and Moszkowski. Her 
work was characterized by a fluent tech- 
nique, good pedaling and a musicianly 
style. 


Stephens to Conduct Teachers’ Classes 


Perey Rector Stephens, teacher of 
singing, who will be one of the teachers 
at the summer school of the Chicago 
Musical College, beginning June 25, will 
conduct a special four weeks’ term for 
teachers at his New York studio, begin- 
ning May 21. Mr. Stephens’ decision to 
institute such a class was brought about 
by many requests from teachers from 
various parts of the country whose sched- 
ules would not permit their attendance 
at the summer school in Chicago. 


Sinsheimer Quartet Substitutes for 
Russian Trio 


The sudden indisposition of Eugene 
Bernstein, leader of the Russian Trio, 
caused a change in program at the final 
concert of that organization on April 8. 
The Sinsheimer Quartet substituted, 
playing a portion of the Debussy Quar- 
tet, the Dvorak “American” Quartet, 
Borodine’s Quartet in D, and “Czardas” 
by Lajos Shuk. Giovanni Martino, bass, 
was soloist, singing numbers by Verdi, 
Beethoven and Gounod. 


Theater Organists Hear Program 


Dr. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, chief 
organist of the Capitol Theater, gave a 
recital before the members of the Society 
of Theater Organists at the Capitol The- 
ater on the morning of April 5. The 
program was given to show the possibil- 
ity of the organ as an aid in presenting 
motion pictures and included works py 
Palestrina, Zipoli, Frescobaldi, Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Max Reger and two num- 
bers by the performer. The perform- 
ance was attended by many prominent 
organists and a large number of guests. 


M. V. Durmashkin in Recital 


M. V. Durmashkin, tenor and vocal 
instructor of New York, was soloist at a 
concert given at the Y. M. H. A. on 
March 14. He gave a dramatic per- 
formance of the “Vesti la giubba” from 
“Pagliacci” and sang the “Caro mio 
ben” by Giordano with emotional inten- 
sity. Other numbers were Gretchani- 
noff’s “Lullaby.” the Romance from 
Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers” and “A Dream” 
by Gillespie. Mr. Durmashkin was com- 
pelled to add extra numbers in response 
to enthusiastic applause. 


Amy Grant to Talk on “The Bluebird” 


Amy Grant gave the second in her 
series of Opera Talks in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of April 10. She will 
give a special talk on “The Bluebird” for 
the benefit of the Infants’ Department 
of the Heckscher Foundation at the Chil- 
dren’s Theater of the Foundation, on the 
afternoon of May 1. All the characters 
of the opera will appear in a series of 
tableaux and dances. Roger Deming will 
be at the piano. 


Modern Institute Gives Annual Program 


The Modern Institute of Music, Robert 
Koecher. director. gave its annual con- 
cert in Masonic Hall. Brooklyn, on the 
afternoon of April 8. A vrogram of 
numbers for piano and violin was pre- 
sented by Celia London, Aaron Miller. 


Lillian Clemens, Ethel .Jensen, Marie 
Sasley, Henry Haupt, Richard Morton, 
Margaret McEwen, Lester Walters, 


- Matilda Behr, Benjamin Nicolleli, John 


Whalen, 
Marie 


Ruth Kob, 
Tully, Olive Leach, Clifford 
Bischoff, Florence Leach, Henrietta 
Ziering, Minnie Glazer, Ethel Heller- 
bach, George Nielson, Miriam Faber and 
Robert Erickson. There were also num- 
bers by the junior symphony club, the 
first and second senior symphony clubs 
and the Institute String Quartet. 


Dorothy Horton, 


Olga Samaroff, pianist, will be heard 
at the Spartanburg Festival on May 3. 


Paderewski to Give Chopin Program 


Paderewski’s all-Chopin program at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on May 
2 will include the Fantasie, Op. 49; five 
Preludes, No. 15, 16, 21, 17 and 24; two 
Nocturnes, Op. 15; Ballade in A Flat; 
Scherzo in B Flat Minor; Barcarolle, No. 
6; five Etudes, Op. 25, No. 6; Op. 10, 
No. 10, and Op. 25, No. 7, 8 and 11; 
Sonata, Op. 35; Mazurka, Op. 17, No. 4; 
a Valse and the Polonaise, Op. 53. 

Claire Dux, soprano, will sing the réle 
of Marguerite in a concert version of 
Gounod’s “Faust” in Spartanburg, S. C., 
on May 5. 
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Frederick S. Davenport 


BANGoR, ME., April 14.—Frederick S. 
Davenport, well known for more than 
half a century throughout the Penobscot 
Valley as an organist, composer and 
writer on musical subjects, died at his 
home on April 10, at the age of eighty- 
three. Mr. Davenport was born in 
Boston, Oct. 8, 1839, and was the son 
of a prominent lawyer who was a 
brother of the actor E. L. Davenport. 
He was thus the first cousin of the 
famous Fanny Davenport. He came to 
Bangor when twelve years old on the 
death of his parents, sed began the 
study of organ soon after. He was or- 
ganist for a number of years at the 
Unitarian and Universalist Churches 
jointly. He held a similar position at 
the Catholic Church for twenty-five 
years. He was also conductor of the 
Penobscot Musical Association and other 
organizations. He conducted a_ studio 
and also a piano store in Bangor and 
a summer store in Bar Harbor. One of 
his most popular publications was a 
hymn book. Mr. Davenport married 
Adrianna V. Merrill of this city in 1865. 
Mrs. Davenport died in 1917. 

JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


Mme. Enrichetta Galli 

Word was received in New York by 
cable, on April 13, of the death in Milan, 
Italy, on the same day, of Mme. 
Enrichetta Galli, mother of Mme. Galli- 
Curci. Death was caused by bronchial 
pneumonia. Mme. Galli, whose maiden 
name was Bellisoni, was born in Spain, 
eighty-two years ago. She had not seen 
her daughter, Mme. Galli-Curci, since the 
summer of 1920, when the two met in 
Paris, but she was to have come to 
America for a visit this summer and 
was expected in this country on June 3. 
Besides Mme. Galli-Curci, she is survived 
by one son who is living in Brazil. 

Luigi Parisotti 

Luigi Parisotti, head of the vocal de- 
partment of Columbia University, died 
on April 6. Mr. Parisotti was born in 
Rome in 1851, and received his musical 
education in that city and in Brussels. 
He sang for a number of years in opera 
and concert with the most prominent 
stars of the past generation and was a 
successful teacher of singing for thirty 
years in London. He came to this coun- 
try in 1916. His last public appearance 
was at a benefit in the Royal Albert 
Hall, London. Mr. Parisotti is survived 
by his wife, a daughter Silvia, now a 
concert singer in England, and by a son 
who is in the British army. 


Ephraim Cutter, Jr. 

S$0STON, April 14.—Ephraim Cutter, 
Jr., conductor of the Amphion Club of 
Melrose for twenty years and former 
organist of Park Street Church, died at 
the home of his daughter. Mrs. J. Ralph 
Wellman, at Melrose Highlands, on 
April 6. Mr. Cutter, who was well 
known as both musician and composer, 
also fulfilled the duties of conductor of 
the choir of the First Unitarian Church 
of Weston. His death at sixty-four 
followed a lingering illness. He is sur- 
vived. by his widow and by three 
daughters. W. J. PARKER. 


Edward W. Noyes 


30STON. April 14.—News has _ been 
received here of the sudden death in 
Palermo, Sicily, of Edward W. Noyes, 
pianist and formerly organist of the 


Mother Church, Christian Science, in 
Boston. He had been traveling abroad 
for the past several years and died from 
a heart attack on March 17. at the Hot-l 


de France. Mr. Noyes. who was born 
in London, Ont., on March 24. 1867, 
studied music in Germany, and became 


a court pianist in Russia, where he lived 


for a year. He then continued his stu- 
dies in Paris as a pupil of Annette 
Essipoff. On returning to America, Mr. 
Noyes became head of the Hartford 
Music School, a post he held for more 
than twenty-five years. He played 
frequently as solo pianist with the New 
York Philharmonic; but did not care 
for public appearances, as he preferred 
to devote his time to teaching in Boston 
and other cities. W. J. PARKER. 


Minnie F. Heinrichs 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14.—Minnie 
F. Heinrichs, a well-known violinist and 
teacher, died here yesterday after a 
brief illness. Miss Heinrichs was a 
native of Washington and received her 
musical education here and also studied 
later in Vienna. Upon her return from 
abroad she was _ identified with the 
Georgetown Orchestra. For the past 
year she had been engaged in musical 
work in Cleveland, Ohio. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 
Alphonzo Smith 

PATCHOGUE, L. I., April 14.—Alphonzo 
Smith, piano manufacturer, died at his 
home here on April 8, after a long 
illness. Mr. Smith was connected for 
a number of years with the firm of 
J. W. Smith & Brothers, piano manu- 
facturers of Brooklyn, and became the 
head of the firm on the death of J. W. 
Smith about fifteen years ago. He is 
survived by his widow, a son and a 
daughter. 


Estelle M. Clyde-Burton 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14.—Mrs. 
Estelle M. Clyde-Burton, a well-known 
organist, died suddenly at her home here 
on April 9. Mrs. Burton had studied 
organ in Paris and Berlin and was a 
graduate of prominent American mu- 
sical institutions. She had held im- 
portant positions as organist both in 
Washington and in cities of the Middl: 
West. A. T. MARKS. 

Henry Kusewitt 

Fort SMITH, ARK., April 13.—Henry 
Kusewitt, prominent as a teacher of 
violin and other string instruments and 
organizer of musical clubs in the pub- 
lic schools, died recently. Mr. Kusewitt 


was born in Germany but came to 
America when only a few years old and 
lived first in St. Louis before coming 
to Fort Smith. 
Frederick H. Hackert 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., April 14. 


Frederick H. Hackert, treasurer of the 
White Plains Musical Union and at one 
time associated with the Alice Nielson 
Opera Company, died yesterday at his 
home here. Mr. Hackert, who was in his 
fiftieth year, was also known as a com- 
poser. 


Mrs. C. P. Deming 

EVERGREEN, ALA., April 14.—Mrs. C. 
P. Deming, prominent in local musical 
circles and an associate member of the 
Orpheus Club, died on April 5, following 
a stroke of apoplexy several days before. 
Mrs. Deming is survived by her husband, 
one daughter and two sons. A. F. 


Mrs. Robert A. Glen 
SPOKANE, WASH., April 14.—Mrs. 
Robert A. Glen, a well-known teacher of 
piano in Spokane for thirty years, died 
on April 6. Mrs. Glen was one of the 
pioneer teachers in this section of the 
State. Mrs. V. H. Brown. 


Alfred Wilhelm Hansen 


COPENHAGEN, April 6.—Alfred Wil 
helm Hansen, head of the music pub- 
lishing house of Hansen, died here 
recently. 
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Women’s Clubs to Make Special 


Research in Indian Music 


soseseensane 


VESET GROUT eRceceeONNS 


HE MUSIC COMMITTEE of 
the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has appointed a 


committee whose special task will 
be that of research, in the music of 
the American Indian. Mrs. Eugene 
B. Lawson of Nowata, Okla., a 
club woman of Indian blood, has 
been chosen chairman of the com- 
mittee. The latter will cooperate 
with the Government work along 
similar lines which is being done 





by the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington. It is hoped to obtain 
the authentic music of the remain- 
ing American Indian tribes. Mrs. 
Lawson is a well-equipped musi- 
cian and an ardent student of In- 
dian lore. 
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Giulia Recli Wins Prize in Contest of 
Lega Musicale Italiana 


To Giulia Recli has been awarded the 
prize offered almost a year ago by the 
Lega Musicale Italiana, for the best song 
written by an Italian-American com- 
poser. The title of her composition is 
“Canzione Villereccia.” Frederick Van- 
derpool, American composer, was the 
chairman of the committee that passed 
on the merits of the compositions. The 
other members were Enrico Barraja, Vin- 
cenzo De Crescenzo, Jack Gagliano and 
A. Buzzi-Peccia. 





Rosenblatt Released from $15,000 
Contract 
Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, tenor, who 


several months ago signed contracts with 
a Philadelphia congregation to conduct 
the services of the Jewish holidays each 
autumn for three years, at an annual 
fee of $15,000, has been released from 
his contract at the request of his New 
York congregation on West 116th Street. 
Cantor Rosenblatt will be permitted to 
engage in concert work as in the past. 


Elman to be in America All Season 

Mischa Elman, violinist, has cancelled 
his tour of Great Britain scheduled for 
next fall and early winter, and will 
spend the entire season in America. At 
the conclusion of his season in May, 
Mr. Elman will have fulfilled 107 concert 
engagements since his opening concert 
last fall. His schedule called for more 
than a dozen additional recitals, which 
have been transferred to next season. 


Mary Garden to Make Tour in Fall 

Mary Garden is scheduled to sail for 
America on Sept. 19, arriving in time 
to open her concert season in Lynn, 
Mass., on Sept. 30. The tour, which 
will be managed by Charles L. Wagner, 
will take Miss Garden to the Pacific 
Coast and includes a New York recital 
in the Town Hall. She will make forty 
appearances. 





Charles M. Courboin to Receive Belgian 
Decoration 


Charles M. Courboin, organist, who 
has been appointed by the King of the 
3elvians a Chevalier of the Order of the 
Crown, will formally receive this deco- 
ration from the hands of Baron de Car- 
tier, Belgian Ambassador, on April 30, 
during the recital that afternoon at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York. 


“Prep” Glee Clubs to Hold Contest 


The Interpreparatory School Glee 
Club Contest, which will be held in the 
Town Hall on the evening of April 21, 
will be participated in by clubs repre- 
senting the following schools: Law- 
renceville, Peddie, Hotchkiss, Taft, Loo- 
mis Institute, Phillips-Andover, Hunt- 
ington and. “Poly Prep.” The judges, 
who will be Tertius Noble, Walter Henry 
Hall and Marshall Bartholomew, will 
award the prize to the organization gain- 
ing the most points in F. F. Bullard’s 
“The Sword of Ferrara.” 
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HISTLER painted Symphonies in White and Nocturnes in various color har- 
monies. Borrowing a leaf from that distinguished expatriate, we have named 


the accompanying picture of Rosa Ponselle “Aria in Black and Silver.” 


The popular 


prima donna of the Metropolitan Opera forces attracted admiring attention on her 
recent concert tour, not alone for her rich voice, but (especially from the feminine 
contingent) for the striking gown of black velvet and cream ermine in which she is 


here pictured. 





BUFFALO SYMPHONY AIMS 


Supporting Membership Laying 

Ambitious Plans—Reorganized 
Clef Chorus Appears 

BuFFALO, N. Y., April 14.—Before an 


Big 


enthusiastic audience that taxed the 
capacity of Elmwood Music Hall, the 
Buffalo Symphony, with Arnold Cor- 
nelissen again conducting, gave the 


fourth of a series of five local concerts 
on Sunday, April 8. Works by Bee- 
thoven, Raff and Frederick Stock were 
played. The Buffalo Symphony support- 
ing association now has a membership 
well over the 1000 mark and is already 
laying plans for a new series of concerts. 
One of the aims of the big organization 
is the establishment of a new Music Hall 
for Buffalo. 

The Buffalo Clef Club, just reorgan- 
ized, gave its first concert in Asbury- 
Delaware Methodist Church on April 10, 
before an audience that completely filled 
the large auditorium. The club is a 
mixed chorus of about sixty voices under 





TO BUILD CONCERT HALL 


the leadership of Alfred Jury. The 
same fine tone that characterized the 
old Clef Club was manifest in the new 
organization’s singing. Numbers’ by 
Mendelssohn, Dvorak, Hadley, Buck, and 
Elgar were given. Ruth R. Petit, con- 
tralto, was the soloist, and was recalled 
many times after a group of songs by 
del Riego, McGill, Salter and Speaks. 
Another pleasing contribution to the 
program was that made by Martha 
Rippel, harpist, and Laurence Montague, 
organist. FRANK W. BALCH. 


Recent engagements for’ Florence 
Macbeth, coloratura soprano, included 
recitals in Salem, Ore.; Council Bluffs. 
Iowa, and Chanute, Kan., in all of which 
cities she was most cordially greeted. 


Boston to Found Scholarship 
as Chickering Memorial 


OSTON, April 16.— The local 

committee of the Jonas Chick- 
: ering Centennial celebration an- 
: nounced a scholarship, probably in 
the New England Conservatory, as 
a memorial for the centenary ob- 
servance of the founder of the 
American piano at its meeting at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel on April 
12. The gross receipts of a concert 
to be held in Symphony Hall on 
April 21 will be turned over to the 
scholarship committee, which will 
form the nucleus of the fund, the 
income of which will be awarded 
annually to deserving musical 
students. Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher, representing the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, said 
there was a great need for a 
scholarship in music. In a letter 
Governor Cox told the committee 
that “Boston has special reason for 
honoring Jonas Chickering, and it 
is gratifying that the nation-wide 
tribute to his memory should culmi- 
nate in the celebration here, for 
Boston was his home, the place of 
his principal achievements.” 

W. J. PARKER. 





Plan Wireless Concerts for Paris Passen- 
ger Boats 


Wireless concerts are to be instituted 
on the municipal passenger boats ot 
Paris, and, according to a cable message 
to the New York Times, the first test of 
the system, on April 8, was considered a 
great success. The receiver was fitted 
to a wire running from the bow to th 
stern of the vessel, and the waves having 
been received by a four-lamp apparatus 
were given out by four loud speakers 
placed inthe deck cabins. In this way 
music from the Levallois-Perret and 
Eiffel Tower stations was heard. The 
only interference occurred when the boat 
passed beneath steel bridges. 





Friends of Music to Open Season with 
Pfitzner Choral Work 


The Universal Concert Bureau, whic) 
will act as manager for the Society of 
the Friends of Music next season, has 
announced an increase in the number of 
concerts to be given by that organ- 
ization. As now arranged, the society 
will give a series of ten subscription 
concerts, opening the season with a first 
American performance of a Pfitzner 
work, with an orchestra of 105 players, 
a chorus of 200 singers and a quartet 
composed of Elizabeth Rethberg, Mme. 
Charles Cahier, Orville Harrold and Pau! 
Bender, under the baton of Artu 
Bodanzky. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


April 14.—For the sixth time thi 
season the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
under Walter Henry Rothwell, delighted 
local audiences when it appeared at th: 
Spreckels Theater in the fina! pair of con- 
certs on Monday. The afternoon concer‘ 
was given over to school children and th 
usual sold-out sign was displayed. I) 
the evening a modern program was pre 


sented. The soloist, Mme. Nathali 
Boshko, Russian violinist, played 
Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor. She was 


recalled many times. 


W. F. REYER. 





Frances Foster, accompanist and 
coach for many singers, has departed 
for Europe and will spend the next few 
months in the leading music centers 1” 
study and recreation. 











Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York 





Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 





BushsLane 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers °*8°6,,NIAGARA STREET 


WEAVER PIANOS WEAVER 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Cecilian 


Players with 
all-metal action. 
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AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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